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PREFACK TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


eee 


- Tue Author’s main design in the present work was 
to illustrate the Topography and Antiquities of ATHENS 
and Attica by reference to passages of Ancient Classical 
Authors which reflect light upon them; and to illustrate 
Ancient Classical Authors from local descriptions. Perhaps 
therefore, in consequence of the permanent attractions of 
the subject, any interest that may have originally belonged 
to the following pages, may not have been impaired by lapse 
of time. 

The Author has the pleasure of acknowledging the 
valuable assistance of Mr. G. Scharf, jun., in supplying the 


woodcuts in the present edition. 


Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, 
November 22nd, 1854. 
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SUBSTANCE OF PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
AND SECOND EDITIONS. 

Tue following pages are part of a Journal of a Tour 
made by the Author, during the years 1832 and 1833, in 
several of the provinces of Greece. 

The present volume commences a little before his 
entrance into Arrica, and terminates soon after he has 
quitted it. 

A few words may be requisite to explain the considera- 
tions by which he has been induced to adopt the system 
of orthography employed in this volume for representing 
modern Greek names of places, although he is aware that 
a different method of representation has been sanctioned 
by the authority, and recommended by the practice, of one — 
of the ablest among our living topographers of Greece, 
Colonel Leake. The following are the Author’s reasons 
for his own practice :— 

He was addressing himself to the eyes of English 
readers, in some degree familiar with the ancient literature 
of Greece, and not to the ears of modern Greeks, or of 
those who are supposed to be well acquainted with their 
mode of pronunciation. He has not therefore represented 


those names according to the sound which they bear in the 
6b 2 
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mouth of a modern Greek, but according to their gram- 
matical orthography. The etymology of a Greek name 
may often present interesting materials for topographical 
speculation. The name itself may suggest a train of 
agreeable recollections. But if it be disguised in writing, 
as it 1s in speaking, its genuine form will not easily be 
recognised by the generality of English readers.* The 
previous associations with which, in their minds, it may be 
connected, and the inferences which they may derive from 
it, will thus, perhaps, be lost. In writing these names, 
therefore, he has not endeavoured to suggest to the reader 
their modern sound, but their ancient sense. 

At the Publisher’s desire, he has annexed an English 
translation to the classical quotations in the volume. 

His best thanks are due to Colonel Leake, Captain 
Beaufort, R.N., Hydrographer to the Admiralty, W. R. 
Hamilton, Esq., C. R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A., C. H. Brace- 
bridge, Esq., for assistance rendered in the publication of 
this Work, and particularly to his brother, the Rev. John 
Wordsworth, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
for revising the proofs of the Second Edition. 


Harrow, 
May 14, 1836 and July, 1837. 


* For example, the name Sebasto-pol, so written, will immediately 
suggest its derivation, from Sebastos—= Augustus, and Polis; but the 
etymology will not be equally obvious, if it is written, as it is pronounced, 
Sevastopol. 1854. 
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ATHENS AND ATTICA. 


CHAPTER I. 


NEGROPONT TO OROPO, . 
Sania Aaa 


A Chalcide Aulidem trajicit, inde Oropum Attice ventum est ; ubi pro 
Deo vates antiquus colitur ; Athenas inde plenas quidem et ipsas vetustate 
fame, multa tamen visenda habentes, Arcem, Portus, Muros Peirzeum urbi 
jungentes, navalia magnorum Imperatorum, Simulacra Deorum hominumque. 

(2. Liv. XLY. 26. 


From Chalcis he passes over to Aulis: thence to Oropus in Attica, 
where an ancient Seer (Amphiaraus) is adored as a God: thence to 
Athens, full of her old renown, having many objects deserving a visit, her 
Citadel, her Ports, and the Walls which link the Peireus to the City ; 

Docks erected by great Commanders ; the Statues of Gods and Men. 
Oor. 9, 1832. 

Hzstop might have spared the only voyage which he 
informs' us he ever made, if this bridge which we cross this 
morning from Chalcis to the Beotian shore had existed in 
his time. His love of glory overcame his antipathy to the 
sea, and tempted him across the Euripus. He returned 
from Chalcis to Ascra with the poetic prize, which he dedi- 
cated to the Muses of his native Helicon. | 

We are now making on horseback the same passage as 


1 Works and Days, v. 649. 


2 EURIPUS. CHAP, I, 


he made by water. The Euripus which we are crossing 
has influenced the fortunes, altered the name, and changed 
the character of Eubcea. 

Evpuros in the mouth of a modern Greek is pronounced 
'Evripos ; from Evripos comes ‘Egripos; from Egripos, 
’N’Eeripon, (in the accusative case, as from ’ABapivos comes 
Navarino, the ord or eis ro being suppressed), and from 
Negripon, by aid, perhaps also, of its bridge, we arrive at the 
modern name of Eubcea, Negro-ponte. Similarly we have 
Stamboul (= «is tiv redw) for Constantinople; Stanco(= «is rhv 
Ka) for Cos; so His-nie for Nicea; Kismyr for Smyrna. 
This prefix of the article with the preposition (i.e. és ro’, &e.) 
deserves notice, as the cause of topographical difficulties. 
In the Greek Synecdemus of Hierocles (p. 646) we have a 
list of Aigean islands. There the mention of Eubcea is 
followed by that of other islands, Ajdos, SKYPOS, TAAAMENH ; 
on which Wess<'i2 observes, “Tahapévn CX Sadapis vicos 
orta videtur.” *h is his conjecture. But the corrupt 
word Tadapévn is probably nothing else but STA AIMENI, 
(2. e. és ra Aypenwa, Lhe harbours), or Stalimént, which is the 
modern name of Lemnos. Then the combination of the 
islands in Hierocles becomes a very appropriate one: it is 
precisely the same, and in the same order, as that in 
Euripides (Troad. 89), 





Afri Te Xowpddes 
Skvpds Te Ajjuvds Te... 

—- The Delian cliffs, 
Scyros and Lemnos. 


But to return. It was the policy of 'Bceotia, contrived 


1 The bridge over the Euripus was built by the Beotians B.c. 410. 
(Diod.. Sic. xiii. 47.) If Plutarch be right in doubting the genuineness of 
the passage ascribed to Hesiod above, that passage is at least older than 
this date. 
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with more than Boeotian shrewdness, to make “ Eubcea an 
island to every one else but themselves.” By its means the 
Beotians blockaded these ancient Dardanelles of Greece 
against their southern neighbours, the Athenians. They 
locked the door. of Athenian commerce, and kept the key. 
This was the channel, by which the gold of Thasos, the 
horses of Thessaly, the timber of Macedonia, the corn of 
Thrace were carried into the Peireus. Nor may we forget 
the importance of Eubcea itself, which from its position, and 
its produce, its quarries, its timber and its corn, was of 
inestimable value to Athens. Of the better part of this 
island her tenure was from that time precarious; and her 
communication with the northern markets was either 
dependent on the fear or amity of Beeotia, or it was exposed 
to the dangers of the open sea—the perils of the treacherous 
Coela, and the “vengeful *Caphareus,” which had rendered 
such signal service to Athens by the havoc there made in the 
invading armada of Persia. 

_ After passing the bridge of the Euripus we turn to the 
left. The road skirts the shore: the tracks. of ancient 
wheels are visible in the rocky ledge which rises above the 
sea, and in a mile from the bridge we arrive at a flowing 
fountain. 

It was at a fountain near this spot— 


4 


KaAR? brd TAaTavicT@ Ober feEv &yAaov Vdwp, 


Beneath the platane fair, whence gushed the shining stream, 


that Homer imagined a session of Councillors and Warriors 
assembled around the King of Greece, whose fleet was 
becalmed in this bay on their way to Troy. 


1 Virg. Hn. xi. 260. The name is now changed by a modern euphemism 
into ‘*Cavo d’oro,” (the golden cape). 
2 br és AvALa vijes Axaay iryepeOovTo, &c.—lliad ii. 303. 
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4 ANCIENT CITY. CHAP. I. 


Some peasants here, of whom we inquire the name of the 
site, tell us that it is called Viiké. This may be a modifica- 
tion of Add, which has the sound of Avliké to a modern 
Greek, and still preserves the recollection of the district of 
Avtts, when the name of Aulis has perished. 

We ascend a high rugged hill on the right of the road, and 
on the western verge of a peninsula formed by two bays, 
At its summit is a ruined hellenic city, probably of the 
heroic age. Its huge polygonal walls remain in their 
complete circuit. The interior of the city is strewed with 
broken pottery, and overgrown with wild plants. In an 
ancient city like this, the traveller feels grateful that the 
physical structure of this country is what it is—of hard 
imperishable limestone. For hence the monuments of 
remote times, constructed with the native stone, combine 
the freshness of youth with the dignity of old age; and 
appear to appropriate the beholder to themselves. They 
exist in his age, and he lives in theirs. 

This is illustrated by the character of the place in which 
we now are. We enter the gate of this ancient town. The 
towers which flanked the old gateway still stand on the 
right and left. The groove of the gate, the socket which 
received its bar, seem to have been recently chiselled. 
Within the city at the N.W. a large square cistern is hewn 
in the living calcareous rock: its clean sharp sides seem to 
have been lately carved to receive a shower, which may soon 
fall, We advance to the eastern wall: a flight of stone 
steps invites us to mount from the area of the city to a tower 
projecting from the wall, in order, we might almost believe, 
that from its lofty eminence we might look down on the 
valley, the shore, and the Euripus lying below us, and 
thus assure ourselves whether the Grecian fleet of Agamem- 
non is still lingering in the port of Aulis. 
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To return from what might be, to what is. The hill on 
which we stand is called Meyddo Bovvé ard pixpo Badd (The 
Great Mountain, at the Small Deep.) 

The name of this mountain is derived from its nearness to 
a small harbour, called pixps Badd in contradistinction to the 
larger port which begins at the south of the narrowest point 
of the Euripus, and spreads itself like an unfolded wing 
(‘koAr@dn mrépvy EvBoias) from the side of Eubcea., This 
larger port is called peyddo Badd. These its two titles are of 
great antiquity ; for there can scarcely be a doubt that it is 
identical with the harbour described by Strabo? under the 
same name, and in which he supposes the Greek fleet to 
have been moored. If so, the harbour to the south of it, 
now known by the name pxpo Badd, must have been the port 
which he describes as affording a roadstead for only fifty 
ships, and as more nearly connected with Aulis itself.- 

Hence we may suppose that a city now referred in the 
language of the country to that smaller harbour (o7é puxpo 
Baéd), as is the case with the city in which we now are, 
is no other than Avuis, to which the smaller harbour 
belonged. 

A profusion of fictile fragments is scattered over the area — 
of this city, and may remind us that the inhabitants of 
Aulis principally maintained themselves in *later times by 


1 Eurip, Iphig. Aul. 120 : 
AiAw axrdvoray 
Tay KoATeSyn mTEpuy EvBolas, 








where Aulis spreads her waveless bay, 
The wunrufied pinion of the Euboic shore. 

2 Strabo, p. 403. C. In his route from Oropus to Chalcis:. After 
Delium, he says, is the great harbour which they call the Deep harbour. 
Aumhy méyas, dv Kadovar abby Auéva, 0 4h AdALs, TeTp@des Xwplov, Amhy 
& €orl mevthjkovta wAoios, &ore cixds Tov vaiorabuov Tav ‘EAAhvwy ev 
TO weyaho@ braptar Aimeéevi 

* Pausan. ix, 19. 8, dyOpwro év AvAli oixodow od moAdAol, yas dé 
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its produce of pottery. Among these broken relics of its 
former commerce, I pick up the handle of a lamp inscribed 
with the name TAENMOAEMO (of Tilepolemus) who was 
perhaps the manufacturer at Aulis in whose fabric it was 
produced. 

The name of ' Aulis itself would have tempted us to 
place it immediately on the canal (aids) of the Euripus ; 
but knowing, as we do, that Aulis was * three miles distant 
from Chalcis, we are disposed to consider the name-of Aulis 
not to be expressive of immediate contiguity to the Euripus, 
but of the priority of its foundation in the less restricted 
neighbourhood of that channel. 

We meet a shepherd of the country at “— descent on 
the 8.E. side of this mountain. He informs us that there 
are ruins of hellenic cities on two neighbouring hills to the 
N.W. They are called by him Krima and Avndopiro (the 
steep). There is also an ancient citadel bordering on the 
sea, on a rocky peninsula to the S.W. of our present posi- 
tion. One of our companions who explored it describes its 
construction as very rude and strong.’ 

Our road lies along the bare arable plain parallel to the 
sea, and bounded on the west by low hills. We leave two 
hamlets, Psalotitha (Vadot6a), and Gerilé (TepAy) on our 
left: to our right, at about ten miles’ distance from 'Egripo 
is the village of Dramisé (Apayion). It lies in a large plain 
below a small insulated hill on which is a modern tower. 
Here is a small church dedicated to St. George. If any 


elow ovTo Kepamets. There are few inhabitants in Aulis, and these are 
potters. 

1 Adaus is derived from adAds (canalis), of which it is a feminine form, 
and is the same word as the Latin Vallis : So Aulon in Epirus has now 
become Vallona. 2 Liv. xly. 27. 

3 Col. Leake (Travels in Northern Greece, ii. p. 264) supposes id 
peninsula to be the site of Aulis, 
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vestiges of. antiquity exist in a Greek village, in the 
shape of decorated or inscribed marbles, they will generally 
be found in its church, for the construction of which they 
may have been employed. Thus the churches of Greek towns 
and hamlets have served the purpose of simple Museums 
for the preservation of local Antiquities. At Dramise, 
neither in its church nor in any of its buildings, can we 
find any evidence that it occupies, as has been supposed, the 
site of an ancient city. It has been identified with Delium. 
_ There is indeed a tumulus on its shore, which might be 
considered a relic of Delium,' and of its field of battle, if 
there were better evidence than there is of the coincidence 
of this spot with the site of that city. But the site of 
Delium appears to be now occupied by a village similar to 
Detivm in name; the village of Ajduor which recalls the 
memory of Delium, a place ennobled by the intrepidity of 
Socrates. Délisi is about seven miles from Oropo, which is 
not far from the site of the ancient Oropus. -It stands a 
little to the right of the road on a rising ground, which 
shelves down into the plain. The road soon divides into two 
branches ; the path on the right hand, which we now pursue, 
leading over shrubby hills to Oropé, that on the left skirting - 
the sea-shore, and crossing the river Asopus at its entrance 
to the sea. | 

The site of Délisi is on the southern verge of the flat 
strip of land which fringes the sea from the Euripus, and 
now converges to a narrow margin running on southward 
from Délisi along the shore. It therefore commanded the 


1 Delium could not have stood at Dramisé: for Delium was only five 
miles from Tanagra (Liv. xxxv. 51), and ten stadia from Delium placed 
the Athenians just on the Oropian frontier (uddAiora év Tots pweOoptos THs 
*Opwrias, Thuc. iv. 91). Hence in Strabo’s assertion, AfhAsoy AdaAldos 
diexov oradious Tpidxovta, Deliwm distant from Aulis thirty stadia, 
for the number A’ (i. e. wv’) 30, should probably be substituted p’ or 100, 


8 BATTLE OF DELIUM. CHAP. I. 


avenue from Attica to Beeotia along the coast. This was 
probably the reason why it was seized and fortified by the 
Athenians as a post from which they might sally against 
their northern neighbours, and protect themselves from 
their aggression, In this sense Delium was a Bootian 
Deceleia, | 

Its maritime position was also favourable. It is not 
close to the sea, but probably it possessed buildings on the 
shore. The sea makes here a reach in a south-easterly 
direction, so that a bay exists in the curve thus formed, By 
the possession of this bay, Delium was made the emporium 
of the important city Tanagra, which was five miles in the 
interior. The village of Délisi is now in ruins. 

The road bears to the right. We begin to ascend wild 
and uncultivated hills, overgrown with low shrubs, and 
broken into deep furrows by the torrents which plough their 
way from the higher mountains on our right in their course 
into the sea. 

On an evening in this season, at the beginning of 
winter,’ the battle of Delium was fought, at? about a 
mile to the south of the village from which it was 
named, One of these sloping hills* coyered the Beeotian 
forces from the sight of the Athenians. These abrupt 
* gullies channelled in the soil by the autumnal rain im- 
peded the conflict of the two armies, They afforded less 
embarrassment to the manceuvres of the lighter troops; and 
it was to their superiority in this species of force that the 
Beeotians were mainly indebted for their victory, Their 


1 Thue. iv. 92. Thy Bowrtlay (of A@nvator) ex THs dudpov éAOdvTes, TEtxXos 
(é€v AnAiw) evoixodounoduevor, wedAovor pbeipev. The Athenians, having 
marched from the border-land, and erected for themselves a fortress at 
Delium, intend to ravage Beotia. 

2 Bo. 424, 3 Séka oradlovs. Thue. iv. 90, 

4 Adpos, Thue, iv, 96, 5 pvakes, Thue. iv. 96, 
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success was complete. The darkness protected the Athenian 
Philosopher and soldier, Socrates, who seems to have 
escaped by the bed of one of these’ ravines into which 
the soil has been ploughed by the mountain streams: he 
returned home together with * his pupil and his friend by a 
particular road, which, it is said, his guardian spirit prompted 
him to take, and which he recommended in vain to his 
other companions. 


We cross the deep bed of the river Asopus at the village 
of Sycamino, and in about half an hour arrive among the 
low cottages of Oropd, 


1 Plutarch de Socrat. Demon. 581. 32, TupiAdurns 6 Avtipavros GAovs 
ev th Sider mepl Andry, ws Hrovce Tov em Tas Grovdas apiKoméevwr 
’AOnvalwv Ort Swparns mera "AAKiBiadov Kal Adxynros ém) PHTIS THS 
KaTaBas amovevooThkol, TOAAG Mey TOUTOV aveKaAécaTo, TOAAG Se didwy 
Twas, ois ovveBn per’ avTod mapa Thy Tidpynda pevyovow amrobaveiv, 
Miller (Orchomenos, p. 491) for the corrupt words PHTIZ THS proposes 
PEITOYS (ferro are fwyuol, Hesych. in v., and identical with the piakes 
described as existing here by Thucydides). Plutarch probably wrote 
PEITOIZ TIZI. The confusion arose from the modern pronunciation in 
which the sounds of fytiorns and perots tis are identical. 

® Alcibiades and Laches. Plat. Sympos. 231. A, and with Xenophon, 
Strabo. 403, C, ° 


CHAPTER IL. 


OROPO TO TANAGRA, _ 
— 1 a . 


Eytevdev (¢& Qpwrov) eis Tavaypay orddia par’. 650s Be eAaiopdTou Ka} 
auvdevipov xw@pas, TmavTds Kabapevovca Tov amd KAwTaY peat 
Dicmarcuus (State of Greece, p. 12, ed. Hudson). 


From Oropus to Tanagra are 130 stadia. The road lies through a 
country planted with olives and well wooded, and is free from all appre- 
hension of robbers. 


Tuts extract from the Tour of Dicearchus gives a desecrip- 
tion of the route from Ororts to TanagRa! more than two 
thousand years ago. The road is still shaded by shrubs; 
but the olives which he noticed are now not so common 


1 Notes of Route from Oropus to Tanagra. 
H, MIN, 
vu, 10. Oropus. 
35, cross Asopus. Sycamino. Road is along left bank of Asopus, 
43, follow a path tor, 
46, ascend. Pines, 
1x. 19, Descend into a small plain. The Asopus is seen turning 1, 
through a fine woody chasm. Platanes. 
35. ascend. View of plain. Road and River turn r, Badavidia 
trees. 
37. Vestiges. Mount Kaxé ShAllesi and Parnes behind it 1, 
Pass along plain between low hills, 
x, 14.. Pyrgo of Staniati 20 min. r. 
20. Bridge over Asopus 2 min. 1, Well 5 min, 1, Church 7 min. 1, 
25. cross stream Lari running into Asopus from r. 
x1, 10, Tanagra. 
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there as plane-trees and pines. The latter part of. his de- 
scription could not be applied to it now. The route is by 
no means free. at present from all apprehension of xhézes, 
klefts, z.e. robbers: in the words of our Greek guides, it 
is not a orpara maorpikn.' 

The ancient Topographer, Dicarchus, may have loitered 
under the shade of these pleasant trees by the side of the 
Asopus, and thus, from the length of time which elapsed 
he may have been led to infer that the distance was greater 
than we, who are not so fortunate, are willing to allow. By 
us the distance from Oropé to Tanagra would be estimated 
at ten miles. } 

The little village which we traversed yesterday at dusk, 
and which we again pass this morning in our way to 
Tanagra, the hamlet of Sycaminé, may perhaps have derived 
its name from ovkdyivor, which once grew there. It is in- 
habited by Albanians. The women stand before their 
doors habited in a long white woollen coat, which seems to 
indicate their origin from a colder climate than that in 
which they now live. Their braided hair falls over the back 
in two long streaming folds—like that of the figures which 
are seen in some of the earliest sculptured representations ~ 
of the Deities of Greece *— 


Candida dividua colla tegente com4.—OviD. . 


With parted hair veiling the snowy neck. 


At Sycamino the road turns to the left, and ascends the 
stream of the Asopus on its northern bank. The modern 
name of the Asopus here is Borién. It winds its way 
through low hills, in which it has made some romantic 


1 Literally, ‘‘a clean road,” an expression like 65s ka@apevovoa in 
Diceearchus. | 
* See an example in Zoéga, Bassirilievi, T, m1. p. 239, 
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chasms. Beyond it on our left are the hills of Boiati, 
and ascending above them the loftier ridge of Mount 
Parnes, at the foot of which Beotia began. The modern 
name of Boiati may be a record of this territorial starting- 
place, 

The only habitation visible on our right is the tower of 
Staniati and a small village of the same name. 

The site of Tanagra is now called Graimada (Ipaipada’), 
It is a large hill nearly circular in form, neither abrupt nor 
high, It rises from the north bank of the Asopus, and 
communicates by a bridge with the south side of the 
stream, where are also ancient remains, The nearness of 
the city to the Asopus suggests the reason why Tanagra 
was styled the daughter® of that river; and the ancient 
name of the inhabitants (Iepupaior, the people of the bridge), 
may perhaps have arisen from the requirements of that 
neighbourhood, which are provided for by the present bridge. 

On the east of the city, separated from it by a small 
stream, which runs into the Asopus, is another hill, under 
which some female peasants are engaged in washing linen. 
They call the torrent Lari, the hill above it Kokali. * This 
hill was consecrated to the minds of the ancient Tanagreans 
by a local tradition, which made it the birth-place of 
Mercury. 

The vestiges of Tanagra are not so considerable as the 
importance of the place had led us to expect. They are 
more remarkable for extent than grandeur. We find a few 


1 Tpaiua in Romaic is derived from ypaiyw (i, e. éxpatvyw) to moisten or 
bathe, and has thus a similar signification to Tévayos, a marsh, with 
which Tavdypa is probably connected, being placed 


év0a mediov ‘Aowmds poats 
wpde. Aischyl. Pers. 791. 
2 Pausan. ii. 20. 
3 Pausan, ii, 20. dpos Knpvcioy, évOa ‘Epuyv TexOqvar A€youcts 
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remnants of polygonal masonry, and a gate of the city on 
the southern side of it, of which the dintel is more than six 
feet in length, and made of a single stone, The circuit of 
the walls can be traced, but there is little left of them but 
their foundations. The ground is thickly strewn with 
minute fragments of earthenware, which bespeak the exist- 
ence of a numerous population in early times, and remain an 
interesting relic of the domestic economy and social inter- 
course of private families, while the strong wall and massive 
towers of the citadel no longer survive to give authentic 
evidence of the power of the State. 

This may be owing to the prolonged existence of Tanagra.' 
In the Augustan age, Thespie and Tanagra were the only 
Beeotian towns that survived, and Tanagra lingered on for a 
long time under the Roman sway in Greece, Its extant 
coins are many of them imperial; but the maintenance of 
its fortifications was hardly compatible with its dependent 
existence. Their materials were probably destroyed, or 
converted to purposes of a more pacific character. Hence 
’ its vestiges do not correspond to its fame. In the degrada- 
tion to which it was reduced under Roman rule, the city 
of Tanagra might be said to exist rather in terra-cotta than 
in stone. 

At the N.W. corner of the citadel, the outline is traceable 
of a semicircular building, probably a Theatre. It is scooped 
out in the slope on which the walls are built, and looks 
down on the plain below it. There is another site similar 
in shape in the interior of the city, a little to the south of 
the present spot. In one of these two positions stood the 
Theatre at Tanagra, which Pausanias visited, and in which 


' Strabo, 410. B. Nuvi @eomal dyn cvvécrynke TOv BowTiKav wéAcwY 
kal Tavdypa. 
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perhaps Corinna, the minstrel of Tanagra, whose beauty,’ 
as he says, to judge by her statue, was equal to her poetical 
accomplishments, sung her strains which were so agreeable | 


Tavarypideco. AcvKoTrémAois" 
méya & euh yévyade modus 
AvyoupokwTiAns évoT7s* 
To white-stol’d Tanagreean maids ; . 
For deeply do they love the clear 
And plaintive roundelay to hear. 
Cortnna? (in Hephestion, p. 106. Gaisf.) 


The former of these two. sites commands a wide view. As 
we look eastward, the plain of the Asopus stretches beneath 
us, from east to west. To the south of it is a range of 
mountains: of which Mount * Elaté is the western, and 
Mount Nozia, the ancient Parnes, the eastern extremity. 

A peasant here informs us that there are remains of an 
ancient city in the way from Tanagra to Thebes, to the 
N.W. of this spot, at an hour’s distance from it, at a modern 
village called Bratchi. Which does this represent of the 
ancient members of the Tanagrzan Tetrapolis ? * 


1 Pausan. ix. 22. 3. Képwva....yuvaicav tote 5) KadAlorn 7d eidos; 
ef Tt 87) eikdvi Set TexualpecOa.... h udvn 5) ev Tavdypa Gouata emoinge. 
2 Where these three iveeniee are preceded by a fom 
KGAG Yepoia eigomeva. 
Which is now in a corrupt state, and may perhaps be corrected thus, 
KaAa yap 010 dercomeva. 

(i. e. I. know that I shall sing pleasing strains.) To white-stol’d, &c, 

Tavayplieco.t AevkomémAos. Cp. Hurip. ap. Plutarch, Alcib. e. 11. 

ot 0 delocouat, @ KAewiov rat, kaAddy & muKG. 

3 °EAarti is the present name of Mount Citheron, derived from the silver- 
firs (€Aarat) which grow there. Hence Euripides very properly places 
Pentheus on an éAdty, whence he observes the Bacchz on Mount Citheron 
(Eurip. Bacch. 750. 1070, 1090). 


4 Strabo. 405, c. ore ris Tetpaxwulas THs tepl tor itebses, 
“Apuatos, MuxaAnoood, Snpav. 
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From the citadel of Tanagra we descend into the plain on 
the north, in the hope of finding some further vestiges of 
the ancient city. We find two churches in this plain, one 
to the west, the other to the east of the stream Lari: the 
one is dedicated to S. Nicolas, the other to 8. George. They 
are at about a mile’s distance from the city. From the 
blocks of hewn stone, and sculptured marble, inserted in 
their plaster-walls, and lying near them, they may be supposed 
to have succeeded to the site of old Temples of Tanagra. 
The long distance which we traverse in passing to these 
buildings from the city of Tanagra, might still suggest the 
same reflection as was made by Pausanias,’ that the 
idea which the inhabitants of Tanagra entertained of 
their Deities, was of a more reverential character than 
was usually to be found in Greek cities. This idea, he 
observed, was evinced by the free areas and fair sites, 
unembarrassed by surrounding edifices, and sequestered from 
the traffic of the city, which were selected by them for the 
abodes of their Deities. 

There is an Inscription? of some interest on a stone in 
the walls of a Church which stands on the southern side of 
the Asopus, which we cross by the bridge above noticed, 
and is dedicated to St. Theodore, and is built almost entirely 
of ancient massive blocks. The former part of the inscrip- 
tion records in elegiac verse the dedication of a statue by a 


1 Pausan. ix, 22.3. Tavaypato: voulom ta és Tos Ocods uddAiora (qu. 
udAAoTa, i. €. KdAALTTA?) SoKodow ‘EAAHVwv. Xwpls uev yap ai oixlat 
 agiow, xwpls OE Ta iepa trip abtas ev Kabapg Te €or) Kal éxTos avOpdtar, 

2 This inscription has been very accurately copied by Colonel Leake, and 
published by him in the Museum Criticum, ii. 570, whence it is reprinted 
in Rose Inscript. Gr. Vet. p. 308 ; Boeck. Corp. Inscr. n. 1562. 1582 ; and 
Welcker Inscr. Syllog. p. 203. It is therefore not inserted here. The 
only variations supplied by my transcript are, line 1. ANE@OEKE, 5. 
STESANO (cf. Dissen. Pindar. Pyth., ii. 6.) 9, AIOYSKOPIAAN, 
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victor in a gymnastic contest; the latter is a fragment of 
an honorary decree conferring the rights of citizenship 
ona native of Athens in consideration of public services 
rendered to Tanagra. 

This ancient Inscription is also of importance as supplying 
evidence that the site of Graimada is that of Tanagra. We 
return to Oropd in the evening. 


CHAPTER III. 


OROPUS. 
———— 


Oita & eicly cvoBowr7oi Kpovte(opdpwy yevos avdpar. 
Cratinus, p. 80. Runkel. 


An invitation has arrived this evening from Acharne, 
addressed to a neighbour of our Oropian host, requesting his 
presence at a wedding which is to take place in the neigh- 
bourhood of that Attic borough. His attendance is especially 
desired on account of the qualifications which he brings 
with him: he is reputed to be very skilful in his per- 
formances on the Beeotian pipe, which is an essential accom- 
paniment of such a ceremony. It would seem that the 
character is still sustained of the ancient minstrels of this — 
district, and that the pipers (‘xatpidjs BopBavrAvor) of Boeotia 
are still in request. But their courage seems to have 
diminished. On a former occasion * they were represented 
on the Athenian stage as marching manfully with their 
instruments from Thebes to the Athenian market ; and that 
too in a time of international hostility. But our Beotian 
minstrel cannot be persuaded to expose himself to the 
dangers of the road from Oropus to Acharne, although the 
person who invites him is no other than the wife of the 
Greek military chief, Captain Vassos, whose soldiers are in 


1 Aristoph. Acharn. 851. * Acharn. 868. 


© 
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uncontrolled possession of this province. The character of 
a bard is no longer sufficiently sacred, nor is the passport of 
their chief enough respected, to procure him protection from 
these bandits. Some of them are known to be at no great 
distance from this place. Last night a neighbouring sheep- 
fold suffered from their depredations. He therefore declines 
the invitation." He informs the wife of the Acharnian 
chief that she must find herself a minstrel nearer her own 
home. . 
avAnoetytt 5€ of S00 Toméves, cis ev Axapvevs? 


To her of Pipers twain one shall Acharne send, 


There are few remains of antiquity at Oropd. The 
modern cottages are built round a low hill. Some large 
blocks of hewn stone are all that remains of the fortifications 
of a town which was, on account of its site, so long the 
object of military contention to its two powerful neighbours. 
A few mutilated * inscriptions are all that survives of the 
Literature of a City, which formerly gave occasion to the 
introduction of Greek Philosophy into the Schools and 
Palaces of Rome.’ 

We descend from Oropé tothe sea. The road terminates 
after two miles at the small bay called Ai Apostolus (és rovs 


1 Tt will beremembered that these paragraphs were written twenty years 
ago ; they are retained in the’present edition of these Notes, as historical 
records of the internal state of Greece at that time. 

2 Theocrit. vil. 7. 

3 They are principally sepulchral. 


(1) (2) (3) 
ZQ3IMH BOTAAPXH ZONZINIKOS 
ANTIOXOY APISTAPXOY KAAOEZENOY 


In the church of St. George on a marble sun-dial is 
IASQN IASONOZ 
AZHNIEYS ANE@HKE 


4 Aulus Gellius, vii. 14, 
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aylous *Arroorddovs, at the Holy Apostles), most probably the 
site of Delphinium, which was once the harbour of Oropus. 
Of this identity we have some evidence in the modern usage 
of the place for the same commercial purposes. Apostdlus 
is now the wharf of Oropdé (cxada rod ’Qpamod) : it is the port 
from which passengers embark for Eubcea. This was the 
ease with Delphinium. The name itself of Apostélus may 
have been given on account of its maritime character. The 
vessels which left its harbour, the voyages which were here 
commenced, suggested, by the terms in which they were 
described, the present dedication of the place to the Holy 
Apostles; and the piety of the Greek Church availed itself 
of the suggestion. 

At Apostdélus there are few Sil 4 there is a tumulus 
with a sarcophagus near it, and an ancient well, On our 
right is a hill with a middle-age tower, probably erected to 
command the harbour. The convenience of the place has 
induced Vassos, the Greek Capitano mentioned above, to 
select it as the site of a large house, which he is now erecting 
on the spot. 

It seems probable that Oropus itself occupied i in earlier 
times a site on the sea-shore.? The founders of Greek cities — 
very frequently chose a maritime situation ; or, if an inland 
one was selected, it had those recommendations of natural 
strength, which, though affording less facility for acquiring 
wealth, supplied security for maintaining it. But the site 
of the modern Oropo has neither the strength of an inland 
nor the opportunities of a maritime position. Yet choice of 
both was offered at no great distance. That offer was not 


1 °-AndotoAa maAota (see Plato Epist. vii.) The dméoroAo were superin- 

tended by officers called "AmooroAc?s. Harpocrat. in v. 
2 Hence we may propose to reconcile the discrepancies in the estimate of the 
distance from Oropus to Tanagra noticed above, p. 10, 11, see below, p. 25. 
a 2 


at 
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I. think declined. Perhaps Oropus stood on the sea-shore at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war. ' The historian of that 
war seems to refer to such a situation ;? and evidence exists 
of its removal from the coast to an inland position; that 
transfer was probably not permanent ; for the inhabitants of 
Oropus were renowned in later times for the grasping 
exactions levied on all imports into their country ; a character 
which.seems to imply that their city was a sea-port.3 


1 Thue. iii. 91. He speaks of sailing to, and anchoring at, Oropus : 
ex THs Mndov @rAevocav eis “Qpwrdy Tis mépay yas, «vbds ys 
ox dévTes—viii. 95. ek Tov ’Apwrod amhyaye Tas vais. Pausanias, i. 
34, places it on the coast. 

2 p.c. 402, by the Beeotians. Diodor. xiv. 17. 

3 Dicearchus, p. 12. 4 méAis Opwriwy OIKIA OnBav éorw, petaBorewy 
epyacia,...TEAwWVODGL TavTA TA pmeAAOYTA Mpds avTovs ecladyerOat 
Tpaxets év Tais duiAtas. On comparing this character of the Oropians 
with the similar one which Dicearchus gives of the Thebans (p. 15), whom 
the Oropians strove to imitate (p. 12), I suspect he wrote, instead of the 
unintelligible OIKIA, 7 méAts TGV "Opwriwy CKIA OnBdr éorl, The city of 
Oropus is the shadow of Thebes (cxia OnBav). This expression is in the 
fanciful spirit of that writer. Of the confusion between aixin and oxi, in 
this sense of oxid, see Bentley’s Phalaris, p. 137, on Adyos &pyou oxid, and 
oikia and TK Ud, re sometimes confused in MSS., as e. g: in Andocides 
(p. 112. BekkeS) where for émd thy oxidv, the best MS. has bm thy 


Pa 
OLKLAY, 


CHAPTER IV. 


APHIDN &. 
——— 
lg wot tal AASNAT; 
THEOC. ii. 1. 


Where are my Bay-trees vanish'd ? 


Tux Abbé Barthélémy, whose Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis 
is an agreeable companion in Attica, promises us on the road 
from Oropus to Athens, on which we now are, some pleasant 
objects, which we cannot discover. His imaginary travellers, 
in their journey from Athens to Oropus at the beginning of 
spring, found, he tells us, the road sheltered by bay-tree 
groves.’ Before their arrival at Oropus they visit the temple 
of Amphiaraus, which was agreeably situated 1 Ua, the neigh- 
bourhood of limpid streams. a \ 

The promise of this scenery on the way wi“lerived by 
the learned Abbé from a supposed assurance of Aristotle’s 
scholar Diczearchus, who made a Tour in Greece, and some 
fragments of whose Journal still remain. “ From Athens,” 
says Dicearchus (according to the present editions of that 
Journal), "eis “Qpwroy dia AAPNIAQN kai rod ’Apdiapdov Ads 
lepod ddds EdevOép@ Badifovt. oyxeddv jyépas mpdcavra,”’ thus 
rendered by all the editors, : “‘ From Athens to Oropus is an 


1 iii. p. 235. chap. xxxiv. Nous partimes d’Athénes dans les premiers 
jours du mois Munychion. Nous arrivimes le soir méme a Orope, par un 
chemin assez rude, mais ombragé en quelques endroits de bois de lawriers. 

2 Dicearch. p. 11. 
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bo 
bo 


ascending road of about a days journey to an expeditious 
pedestrian, which passes through Bax-TREE Groves, and the 
Temple of Zeus Amphiaraus.” 

First, as to this Temple of Amphiaraus, its site has been 
fixed, by aid of ancient inscriptions found on the spot, at 
about three miles from Apostdlus, near a stream in a deep 
valley which we cross in our ascent to the modern village of 
‘Kalamo. And here it may be remarked, that this ?Oracle 
of Amphiaraus would hardly have occurred in the road from 
Athens to Oropus, had Oropus been on the site of Oropéd, 
and not, as has been above suggested, on the sea. The road 
would then have passed at some distance to the west of the 
Temple, and not, as it did, immediately by it. 

But however this may be—with respect to the other 
features of the route—the Bay-tree groves can hardly plead as 
an excuse for their absence, that Time, which has ruined the 
Temple, has also uprootedthem. There is in fact no evidence 
that they ever existed. They have been planted upon 
these hills by modern *geographers, out of the fertile nursery- 
garden of a mis-print. The word AA®NIAQN, in the text of 
Decay an error of his transcribers ; it is not Greek ; 
and beside., Sfhat topographer would ever have described a 
route of about thirty miles, which is the distance of Athens 
to Oropus, by telling his readers that it passed through 


1 See Colonel Leake’s valuable Memoir on the Demi of Attica, p. 201 (in 
Transactions of Royal Soc. of Lit. vol. i.) The inscriptions are now in the 
British Museum, Nos. 368, 378. 

2 Where games were celebrated in his honour. In Philemon’s Lexicon 
Technolog. p. 42. (ed. Burney.) moAAo) &yovta ayavess ev AcBadeia Ta 
Kadovmeva * Epéreia, Bactrca, kal Tpopaveia, ev 56’ Opwrg 74 Auhixaia 
—the last word should be written Apduiapdia. See Schol. Pind. Ol. vii. 
154. and Welcker Philostrat. p. 367. 

3 Kruse also (Hellas. ii. p. 283) speaks of this country as being, ‘‘ einer 
Gegend, wo der weisse lehmichte Boden, den schon Dicwarch, bemerkte, 
Lorbeerbiéume auf der Hohen ernahrte.” 
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“bay-trees and a temple?’’ To give his description any 
value some known place or Town would have been specified 
init. The passage is corrupt. And how is the corruption 
to be removed? SBy an easy transposition, changing the 
unintelligible expression AIA AA®NIAOQN into AI A®IANON, 
zt. e. “through Aphidnae.” The Attic borough APHIDNA 
was near Deceleia,’ and Deceleia was in the road from 
Athens to Oropus,* that is, on the road which Dicearchus is 
describing. And the verbal confusion of A®IANON with 
AA®NIAQN was easy for transcribers to make, and was 
frequently made.* Deceleia was 120 stadia from Athens.‘ 
Hence assuming—from Herodotus compared with Dicear- 
chus—that Aphidne was near *Deceleia, whose direction 
and distance from Athens are known, we are now enabled to 
fix the site of the important fortress ApHIpNm; the asylum 
of Heleu, the borough of the poet ® Tyrteus, and of the two 
illustrious friends, ‘Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Other 
topographical consequences may be deduced from this 
result, The two Attic villages of *Perrhide and °Titacide 


1 Herodot. ix. 73. Aéyovor tods AcxeAgas KaTynyhoacba em) ras 
"Adidvas. = 

2 Thue. vii. 28. &k Tov ’Qpwrod kara yy 5a THs Mevéhetesl?) . 

3 In the passage of Herodotus, for A®IANAS the Sancroft MS. has 
the same error, APNIAAZ. This word has been singularly fruitful in 
this confusion. In Demosth. 238. 17. for "A@idvav, Bekker’s MSS. 
§.Q.0. u. have *Agvida, and F.Y. p. v. give”Agwda: again in Plutarch 
Thes. c, 32. and in Harpocrat. v. Ovpywvida, Apyidaios was written for 
*Agidvoios before the edition of Valesius. 

* Thue, vi. 19, cf. vai. 18, 27. vi. 93. 

® Perhaps Callimachus. Frag. cexxxiv. refers to a summons of Tyrtzus 
from Deceleia, AvdpéAcor AckeAcidOev dumpévovtes, which may perchance be 
corrected thus, ’Avip’ aAady k. 7. A. ® Cp. Miiller’s Dorians, i. p. 172. 

7 Plutarch. Sympos. i. qu. x. Whence the peculiar propriety of the 
reference to their examples in the speech of Miltiades before the battle of 
Marathon to the General Callimachus, who was an Aphidnean. Herod. 
vi, 109. 8 Hesych. in v. Meppida. 

® Steph. Byz. v. TrraxtSa:, Cp. Herod. ix. 73, where Helen is discovered 
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were connected by relationship and vicinity with the town 
of Aphidne. The determination of their positions hangs as 
a corollary on that now ascertained, of Aphidne, their 
more important and illustrious neighbour. . 

The position of Aphidne thus found reflects light on a 
decree cited by ’Demosthenes in his celebrated oration. for 
the Crown. When Philip had advanced south of Thermo- 
pyle and threatened Athens with an invasion, it was 
enacted that all citizens of Attica who were within 120 
stadia of Athens should repair to the Capital, or to the 
Pireus ; and that those who lived ata greater distance than 
120 stadia from Athens should remove themselves and their 
property to Eleusis, Phyle, Aphidne, Rhamnus, or Sunium. 
The reader will observe.the position of these places, and the 
order in which they are mentioned; he will perceive that 
they were the five keys, the cingue ports (if we may use the 
expression of inland as well as maritime-places) of Attica, 
lying beyond the radius specified in the decree. 

Wishing to take Ruamyvus and MaRarnon in our way 
to Athens, we diverge from Kalamo in a south-easterly 
direction. The route lies over a mountain tract broken into 
frequegit ravines by the torrents which fall from the higher 
summits on our right. It ascends with more or less rapidity, 
till we arrive near a spot called Gliathi, on the broad tops of 
Mount Barnaba. Here is a magnificent view, which extends 
on the west over the highest ridge of Mount Parnes (Nozia), 
and catches a glimpse of the shining waters of the Saronic 
gulf. To the south of us at a small distance are the high 
peaks of Tirlos. They are probably those of the ancient 


at Aphidne to the Tyndaride by Decelus (f. Sefew) of Deceleia, and 
Aphidne is betrayed to them by Z%taeus the indigenous monarch (titat 
BaotArev’s, Hesych.) of the Titacide. The modern village of Z’atot may 
preserve in its name a vestige of this demus. leP. 25817. 
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Brilessus.' Beneath us on our left is the strait of the 
Eubcean sea. 

The surface of these hills is sprinkled with low shrubs. 
But there are no timber trees. We may console ourselves 
for the dreary barrenness of the country, by adopting Plato’s 
belief, that in better days it was shaded by stately trees now 
no more.” 

At Gliathi, a little to the right of the road, are some 
well-preserved remains of an ancient* military Tower, 
constructed with well-joined polygonal stones. It had one 
entrance looking to the west, which was defended by two 
doors, one opening inwards, the other outwards. There are 
also two loopholes in the walls. 

This building is an interesting illustration of the import- 
ance of the line of communication over these mountains to 
Athens, the value of which was best proved by its loss. A 
little to the west of the tower is a spring of water, with the 
remains of ancient substructions, and a bas-relief lying near 
it of very good execution, but too much mutilated to warrant 
any conjecture on its subject. 

We proceed for about three miles till we arrive at the 
verge of this broad mountain area. It begins now to descend 
towards a plain which communicates with the field of 
Marathon, and then terminates in the sea. 

After a descent of half an hour we arrive at the Albanian 
village of Grammaticd, where we pass the night. 


! There may indeed be some verbal connexion between Mount Barnaba 
and Parnes (ldpv7y@a accus.) on the one hand, and Tirlos or Trilos and 
BptAnoods on the other. 

2 Plato. Critia. iii. ¢. moAAhy év Tots Speow GAnv elxev. 

3 The dimensions are : Tower 24 ft. square; greatest height about 30 ft. 
The width of the door at bottom 5 ft. 3 in. ; at top 4 ft. 2in. Windows 
2 ft, broad at top. The lintel of the door 8 ft. in length, 


CHAPTER V. 


RHAMNUS. 
——_4——— 

"Ev Tats oikias Roay alyes, dies, Boes, tpyiOes nal Ta Exyova avTay. Ta de 
KTV TAYTA XAG evSov erpépeto* Hoay Se Kab mupol kad Kpibad ral dompre 
Kal olvos KpiOwos év Kparipot TAUTHY MEV OUV THY VUKTA SiackKyVYhoayTES 
oUTws éxorunOnuev.— XENOPH. Expep. Cyr. iv. 5. 





In their houses were goats, sheep, kine, fowls, and thet offspring : 
their cattle were foddered with provender within; there was wheat and 
barley, and legumes, and barley wine in bowls ; in this way, having taken 
wp our quarters, we passed the night. 


_ Tuts picture, originally drawn for an Armenian dwelling, 
well represents the interior of an Albanian cottage in which 
we are housed for the evening. It consists of one room with 
a clay floor, and thatched roof. At one end, near the middle 
of the wall, on the ground, a fire is blazing with a fresh 
supply of wood. At one side of the fire our paplomas ‘ are 
strewed, which in the day-time serve for saddles, and for 
couches by night. The fire is employed in boiling some rice 
for our repast. On the other side of it sit two Albanian 
women twirling their spindles, and occasionally uttering a 
few syllables, before they put between their teeth the flax to 
be wound on the spindle. Another is engaged in kneading 
some cakes to be placed among the wood-ashes of the fire, 
and baked. The master of the house stands at the door, 


1 rdmAwua, i, e, mémAwua, serving for the same uses as the ancient 
OT POLAT A. 
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with his scarlet scull-cap on his head, a belt girding his 
white cotton tunic, over which is a shorter vest of woollen, 
thick woollen gaiters, and sandals consisting merely of a sole 
of untanned leather tied with leathern thongs over the 
instep. About him are some children, whose necks glitter 
with gilded coins strung in a necklace. 

On the wall of the cottage hangs a loom (épyadeiov), which 
has probably not altered its form since the contest of 
Minerva with Arachne: near it are some bins filled with 
acorns of the Balania oak, which will be exported for dyeing. 
There are also some silk-works (kovxovdia) lying near them, 
from which the silk (eragi) is soon to be unwound, and 
some husks of the cotton-plant (bambaki) bursting with 
their snow-white contents. 

As the night comes on, these objects are dimly illumined 
by the fire. re long, all the children of the family are laid 
side by side on one mantle on the floor, at the more distant 
end of the apartment. The master of the house terminates 
this domestic series, consisting of ten persons, and if we may 
venture so to speak, sleep comes and strings all the members 
of the family together, like a row of beads, in one common 
slumber. Separated from them by a low partition, is the 
place allotted to the irrational inmates of the dwelling. The 
fowls come there from the open air and roost on the rafters 
of the roof; the ox stands at his manger, and eats his 
evening meal: and the white faces of three asses are seen 
peering from the darkness, and bending over their mea: 
master and his children. 

The time and place, the group and the glimmering light, 
recal to the memory a more solemn scene—a Christmas 
preesepe—such as would have been drawn by the vigorous 
and rustic pencil of Bassano; and the divine parable 
(Luke xi. 7) occurs here to the mind. 
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Our host conducts us the next morning from Grammatico 
to some ruins to the east of the village, which are the 
remains of the ancient Ruamnvus. The path lies over some 
low hills scattered over with groups of wild pear (dypia 
aridia), heath (€peikn), and arbutus (koapia’). In an hour 
and a half we arrive at the ruins. 

' Their position is remarkable. The ground is covered ath 
dense clumps of lentisk (cyivo). There is no house visible. 
A long woody ridge runs eastward to the sea; on each side 
of it is a ravine running parallel to it. On the eastern 
extremity of this ridge is a small rocky peninsula, which was 
the site of the town of Rhamnus. The ruins first mentioned 
are those of its two Temples, which stand at a few minutes’ 
walk to the west of this peninsula on the higher ground, at 
which we first arrived. 

Among the lentisk-bushes which entangle the path there, 
we were suddenly surprised with the sight of a long wall of 
pure white marble, the blocks of which, though of irregular 
forms, are joined with exquisite symmetry. This wall runs 
eastward, and meets another of similar masonry abutting 
upon it at right angles. They form two sides of a platform 
on which are heaps of scattered fragments of columns, 
mouldings, statues, and reliefs. The outline of two edifices 
standing nearly from north to south are distinctly traceable, 
which are almost contiguous, and nearly though not quite 
parallel to each other. These two edifices were Temples ; 
and this terrassed platform was their réuevos or sacred en- 
closure. The western of these two fabrics, to judge from its 
smaller size and ruder architecture, was of earlier date than 
the other. It consisted of a simple cella, in antis: the 
remains of the other Temple show that it possessed a double 
portico and a splendid peristyle. It had twelve columns on 
the flank, and six on each front. | 
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The smaller Temple at Rhamnus restored, from the publication of the 
Dilettanti Society. 


The modern towns of Italy have their patron saint, and 
the ancient villages of Attica had in most cases their 
tutelary deity. Hercules was the hero of Marathon: Am- 
phiaraus was worshipped at Oropus: Diana in the villages of 
Brauron, Athmonum, and Myrrhinus: and Rhamnus gave 
a name to the goddess Nemesis. Which of these two 
temples which stand on this terrace, was consecrated to that 
deity ? 

The Rhamnusian goddess, so Nemesis was called, seems 
to have a natural claim to the noblest edifice in her own 
city. The larger and more modern of these temples has 
therefore been assigned to her. 

This opinion seems reasonable, and we find some evidence 
of its truth on the site itself. In rambling among the 
ruined blocks of building, we light on a large slab lying 
on its face. On turning it over, we find it traced with an 
ancient inscription: a part is broken off, the rest is much 
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corroded by the damp earth upon which it lay: it runs thus, 
with the conjectural' supplements which seem to be most 
probable : 
YHOICMA THE 
BOYAHC 
KAI TOY AHMOY TQN 
PAMNOYCIQN HPQAHC BIBOYA 
AION NOAYAEYKIQNA INNEA ANEOHKEN 
EK TAN tAIQN O OPEWAT KATE OIA | 
HCAC QC YION TH NEME 
CE! H MET AYTOY EOYEN EYME 
NH KAi AIMNHCTON TON 
EAYTOY TPO®?IMON 


That is—if we may adopt the proposed additions— 





Whpiopa TIS 
Bovajs 
Kal ToD Ajmov Tay 
‘Pauvovolwy’ ‘Hpaédns BiBova- 
Awov TloAvdeukiwva imméa avébner 
ex Tay idiwy, 6 Opépas Kad pia- 
noas ws vidv, Th Neue- 
vel, ) MET avTOU Over, ed- 
Mev Ka Geluynoroy Toy 
éavTov Tpdpimor. . . 


A decree of the Senate and people of Rhamnus : Herodes dedicates a 
statue of Vibullius Polydeucion an Eques, whom he reared and loved as 
his own son, at his own cost to Numusis, to whom he used to sacrifice in 
company with him, his own affectionate and ever-remembered foster-child.? 





1 The supplementary or conjectural portion in this and following inscrip- 
tions, is distinguished from the rest by red ink. 

2 Compare Boeck. Corp. Ins. n. 995. On this Polydeuces the tpddmos 
of Herodes, see Philostrat. Vit. Sophist. ii. 1. 10, MoAvdedKny kal 
Méuvova toa yvnotois éemevOnoe Tpudimous byras; and an inscription 
found at Cephissia near another villa of Herodes (Marm. Oxon. lx.) ; and 
that copied by Fourmont, Boeck Inscr. n. 992. Concerning Vibullius, see 
the observation of Boeck and n. 995. See also Gibbon, chap. ii., concerning 
Herodes, 
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This inscription records the dedication by Herodes 
Atticus, who had a villain this neighbourhood, of a statue 
of one of his adopted children, Polydeucion, to the goddess 
Nemesis. 

From this inscription, it may be conjectured that the 
larger of the two temples, in which the inscription lies, was 
dedicated to Nemusis. The question arises, to whom was 
the smaller temple consecrated, which nearly touches the 
former. 

It has been inferred, from the discrepancy of age in these 
two buildings, together with their very unsymmetrical local 
combination, that they never existed as contemporaneous 
temples for worship, but that the smaller of the two was 
either destroyed or fell into decay, before the larger was 
erected. 

When the ' Persians invaded Attica, they destroyed the 
Greek temples of which they acquired possession. "When 
they landed at Marathon they probably employed some of 
their force in this work of demolition. The earlier temple 
at Rhamnus may have been one of their victims. After 
the battle, a statue, we are told, was wrought from the 
* Parian marble which the Persians brought as material for 
a trophy of the anticipated victory, and dedicated to the 
Rhamnusian Nemesis. This statue was, perhaps, one of 
the ornaments of the second more magnificent temple which 
the Athenians erected in honour of the goddess, who, ac- 
cording to their belief, had exercised in their favour her 


1 Cie. de Legg. i. 10. Magis auctoribus Xerxes inflammdsse templa 
(miumpdva veds. Adschyl. Pers. 815,) Grecorum dicitur. Cp. Plutarch Vit. 
Themist. p. 439, ed Reiske. / 

2 The singular story of the Parian origin and Persian transport of the 
marble block from which the statue of Nemesis was made, rests on the 
single authority of Pausanias (i. 33. 2.) It has therefore been suspected. 
Did the error arise from the circumstance, that Paros was not the native 
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appropriate functions of chastising the imsolence of pre- 
sumptuous men, especially of such as had outraged the 
sanctity of her worship, 

1Such is the supposition by which the awkward position 
of these two temples has been explained. It seems to be 
partially true, but not in its full extent, The earlier temple 
was probably destroyed, but not at the time here assigned. 
This may be shown from two interesting monuments which 
still stand in the vestibule of the earlier and smaller temple. 
They are two chairs (@pévoc) of white marble, one on each 
side of the entrance to it. Now, we see inscribed on the 
plinth of the chair which is on the? right of the door of the 
temple, 





country of the statue, but was of the supposed sculptor, Agoracritus? 
Tzetz. Chil. vii. 930. edias 

ayadparéoas KdAALoTA Pediakh TH TEXVD 

Td év Pauvodyts wyadua Neuéoews Aids Te 

exeivo avatlOnow emvypaphy xapdtas 

-Avyopakpitov w&yaAua TovTd €oTw Tlapiov. 


1 Kruse Hellas. Attica. cap. vi. p. 278. Compare Unedited Antiquities 
of Attica, published by the Society of Dilettanti, p. 42, 
2 That on the left is inscribed thus, 


OEMIAI 
ZTHALTPATOS 
ANEOHKEN. 
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NEMEZEI 
ZNZTPATOZ 
ANE@G@HKEN 


To Nemesis Sostratus dedicated this. 


It does not seem to be probable that these chairs were 
dedicated in this temple after its destruction. And what 
example can be found of a Greek inscription written in 
such characters as these, and belonging to an era antecedent 
to the battle of Marathon? Its long vowels show that it is 
not of such antiquity, and that it is not earlier than the age 
of Pericles. 

The destruction therefore of the earlier temple could not 
have taken place at the time supposed. 

Both these temples were dedicated to Nemesis. This is 
proved by the two inscriptions above cited. It must, I 
think, be granted that the former temple was in ruins before 
the latter was erected, on the grounds before stated. An 
Athenian temple would not have been demolished by 
Athenians. At what period, then, did foreigners possess 
the inclination and the power to destroy a temple in Attica? — 
The range of time in which this period is to be sought is 
defined by two limits. The earlier limit is furnished by the 
probable date of the inscription on these chairs; the later 
by that to which, from its style, the second temple may be 
assigned. In looking between these two limits for an occa- 
sion in which such an event as the destruction of the earlier 
temple might have taken place, we are naturally attracted 
to the close of the Peloponnesian war. 

It seems not improbable that the victorious antagonists 
of Athens wreaked their vengeance at that time on the 
public buildings of their vanquished rival. The Long Walls 
of Athens were not the sole sufferers, But the sacred 
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buildings, it may be objected, would have been protected 
from their outrages by the respect for national religion 
which a Greek victor would feel. This is admitted. Buta 
Greek victor was then leagued with a Persian ally." The 
Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus was a signal monument of 
Persian ignominy. 

It was a memorial of Athenian glory won from Persia on 
the field of Marathon. 1t would be regarded by the Persian 
with the same exasperation with which a French soldier 
may behold the Belgian Lion on the field of Waterloo, 
The feeling of indignation would not be idle, when an 
occasion was given, such as we have supposed, for its exer- 
cise. Perhaps Nemesis suffered then from the exercise, in 
the hands of others, of her own functions. 


We leave the temples, and walk eastward down a narrow 
glen to the rocky peninsula on which the town of Rhamnus 
stood. Its remains are considerable. We enter the western 
gate, flanked by towers, and follow the line of the southern 
wall toward the sea. This wall is well preserved; and is 
about twenty feet in height: the part of the town which 
borders on the sea is rendered very strong by its position on 
the edge of high perpendicular rocks. The fortress of 
Rhamnus, though not large, was thus well adapted to 
answer the purposes for which it was used, as one of the 
maritime keys of Attica. 

The beauty of its site and natural features, enhanced ter 
the interest attached to the spot, may well attract the 
traveller. Standing on this peninsular knoll, the site of 
the ancient city, among walls and towers gray with age, 
with the sea behind and Attica before, we look up a woody 


1 Demosthen. 197. 21, eiphoere toy Baciréa Thy wéAw did Aaredaimovlay 
acbevn ToinoayTa. 
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glen towards its termination in an elevated platform, where, 
as on a natural basement, the temples stood, of which even 
the ruined walls, of white shining marble, now show beauti- 
fully to the eye through the veil of green shade that screens 
them. . 

If Nicolas Poussin had ever left Italy to travel in Greece, 
and applied himself to the delineation of Greek landscape, 
he might have chosen Rhamuus as a favoured scene for the 
exercise of his pencil. He would then perhaps have intro- 
duced into the landscape one who was connected with this 
place, who derived his name from it, and was remarkable 
for his genius, his actions, and his misfortunes. Antipho 
the Rhamnusian would have been in his place here. And 
if the painter might have been allowed further licence, he 
would perhaps have imagined as appearing at the verge 
of this sylvan glen and descending from it, the scholar of 
Antipho, the historian of the Peloponnesian war, Thucy- 
dides, arriving from Athens, having crossed the field of 
Marathon, to come and listen here, in such a scene as this 
to the words of such a master. 

We return toward the temple by the ridge above men- 
tioned ; it was fortified by walls parallel to itself both on 
the north and south. It is not easy to explore their bearings, 
the whole surface beg overgrown with a very thick prickly 
shrub, which prevents our progress, and suggests the reason 
for the ancient name by which the city was called.' 


\ BA € , > Ul 4 
ev yap dpe: pauvot Te kal domdAabor KoudwyTt. 


For the sharp rhamnus mantles o'er the hills. 


1 From payvdes,—ots. Compare the remark. of Schol. Aristoph. 
Plut. 586. on the similar botanical names of the Attic Demi Muppwois, 
*Ayvois, &c. to which may be added, Mapaday, bryots,’Axpadois,’ Avaryupods, 
and*EAqaovs. The modern name of Rhamnus is ’Ofpid-Kaorpo, for ‘EBpaio- 

D 
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Kdorpo, Jews-Castle. (See Koray. Atakta, i. p. 55. Aéyour ‘OBpids 
avtt tov ‘EBpaios, as dxOpds, for éxOpds, btw for ew). The term 
‘EBpato seems to be applied to persons or things in a forlorn or wandering 
state. "OBpid vjoris a desert island east of Corinth: so 6Bpid mrordm. 
It is a significant fact, that the name ‘‘ Hebrew” should now be 
synonymous with ‘‘desolate.” Somewhat in the same way the term 
Tupto-Kdorpo (Gypsy-Castle) is now applied in Greece to a ruined and 
uninhabited fortress. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MARATHON. 
—_4-——_ 


Tldvres, MiAriddn, Ta 0° aphia epyatoaow 
Tlépoa ka Mapadey ofjs aperhs TEuevos. 
InscripT. AP. Grout. p. 438. 


From thee, Miltiades, tHE East did flee ; 
And Maratuon a Tempte is to Thee. 
Oot. 12. 


ArtER an hour and a half from Rhamnus we reach the 
plain of Mararuon. It is a still afternoon, the sky is 
lowering, and the plain has a dreary aspect; it extends in 
length six miles along the shore, and rather more than two 
inland; it looks brown and dry, and has no hedges, and few 
prominent objects of any kind: here and there is a stunted - 
wild pear-tree, there are some low pines by the sea- 
shore; and one or two small solitary chapels in ruins rising 
out of the plain. There is no house visible except on the 
inland skirts. of the plain; and a few peasants ploughing on 
it at a distance with slow teams of small oxen are the only 
living creatures to be seen. 

In this solitary expanse the eye is arrested by one object, 
rising above the surface of the plain more conspicuously 
than anything else. That, is the Tumulus which covers the 
bodies of those Athenians who fell in the battle of Marathon. 
It was wise to bury these Athenian warriors together under 
such a tomb in the place on which they fell. No one can 

D2 
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find himself alone with such an object as this, and not 
feel asense of awe; here he may almost realise the power of 
that solemn adjuration which, in the mouth of Demosthenes, 
produced an electric thrill in the minds of the Athenian 
audience, Ma Tovs ev Mapaddu. Here also stood the trophy 
of Miltiades, which haunted Themistocles, and would not 
suffer him to sleep,’ and had no small effect on the fortunes 
of Greece at Salamis. 

The plain is hemmed in near the sea by 4 marsh” on each 
side. It was fortunate for Athens that the battle was not 
fought in the summer, but in the autumn; particularly if 
that autumn was a rainy one. Pressed in on both sides 
by these morasses, which then would have been inundated, 
the Persian force had not free scope to bring its vast 
multitude to bear. Here they were embarrassed by their 
own numbers: hence it was, that at these morasses the 
greatest slaughter of the Persians took place.’ Hence too 
these Marshes were honoured with a place in the Athenian 
pictures of the battle of Marathon: the figures of Minerva 
and Hercules were exhibited in the frescoes on the walls of 
the Peecile at Athens in the front of the fight,* and the water 
of these Marshes was seen gleaming in the back-ground of 
the picture. | 

The time of the day, as well as the season of the year in 
which the battle was fought, deserves notice. It is men- 


1 Cic. Tuse. Disp. iv. 19. 

2 Callimach. ap. Suid. v. Mapaéév. Callimachus called it évvdriov 
Mapodava... Todrect) Sivypov...Schol. Plat. p. 140. Mapadav... 
tpaxvs SvolmmacTos, exwy ev EavT@ Whdods, Tevayn, Aluvas. (Some of 
these scholia evince a personal acquaintance with Attic topography : see p. 
105. on Sia pécov retxos). Herod. vi. 102. seems to speak in rather too 
unqualified terms, when he calls Marathon émrndedratov xwplov rijs 
Artis evimmedoa. It is singular that he does not mention the marshes 
of Marathon. 

3-Pausan. i. 32. 7. Aluvyn éAdSys.. . Tots BapBdpors Tov pdvoy Tov moAvY 
em) ToUT@ TUUBHVvaL A€youct. 4 Pausan. i. 15. 
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tioned incidentally—and the expression seems to be one of 
traditional gratitude, that the crisis of the victory was in 
the evening, 


GX buws od’ Grewoducoba, tiv Oeots, mpds Exmépa.! 


Heav'n be thanked! we routed them, when first the day began to wane, . 


That Evening was introduced into the scenery of the 
Athenian recollections of Marathon, just as Aurora and 
Hesperus sculptured on the column of Trajan in his Forum 
at Rome enter into the representations of his victories, 
being the symbols of times of day in which those victories 
were achieved. The hour of the day, combined with the local. 
bearings of the plain of Marathon, may have conduced much 
to the success of the Athenians. The sun would then have 
streamed in full and dazzling radiance, so remarkable in the 
sunsets of Greece, on the faces of their adversaries, and 
against it the conical tiara of the Persians would have 
offered little protection. : 

The ancient topography of the plain has been clearly 
illustrated, especially by Colonel Leake. The northern 
marsh * ( Apaxovepa) is fed mainly by a source anciently called 
Macearia, from the daughter of * Hercules, who devoted her- 
self to death in behalf of the Heracleide, before the victory 
which they gained over the Argive Eurystheus on this plain. 
Near: this fountain was the * marshy village of Tricorythus, 


1 Aristoph. Vesp. 1080. 
_.* From its size and copiousness considered as a prodigy by the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants, and therefore called Apakovepd. Apdko is in Romaic a 
common expression for any marvellous object. 

3 Strabo viii. p. 377. Hercules was the hero of Marathon. The foun- 
tain was thus the daughter of the plain :; and the mythological story of 
Macaria probably means nothing more than that this flowing stream 
rendered a similar service in battle to the Heracleide, which the marshes 
did subsequently to the Athenians in the engagement with the Persians, 

4 Hence Aristoph. Lys, 1032, eums Tpikopvota, 
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one of the members of the Marathonian tetrapolis. It 
seems to have stood on the forked hills above the hamlet of 
Kato-Suli. It was probably so called from the triple peak? 
on which its citadel was built. 

Skirting westward the inland margin of the plain from 
its N. W. angle, under the mountain of Stauro-koraki, we 
come to a stream which flows from a valley on our right ; 
on its right bank are two Albanian villages; on its left, 
rather higher up, is the modern hamlet of Marathdna. 
This is probably the site of the ancient village of Marathon. 
The coincidence of the name is a strong argument. There 
is also a hill above it, part of Stauro-koraki, which on the 
spot we hear called AjAc; and which may suggest a question 
whether it does not preserve a record of the * Temple at 
Marathon, called AnAcov, at which sacrifices were offered, be- 
fore sacred processions embarked for the island of Delos. 
Further up the same valley is Cnoé, still known by its 
ancient name. 

Returning down the valley, and following the roots of 
the hills, Kotréni and * Argaliki, the former of which is the 
southern boundary of the valley of Marathona, the latter 
of the plain of Marathon, we end our circuit at the south- 
east angle of the plain. 

This marsh is now called Bddros 4 and Bpe&ior; terms both 
indicative of the humidity of the soil. A herdsman here 
informs us, that the water of the marsh is salt at its eastern 


1 The term KépvOos (from xépus a crest) is preserved in the Latin 
Corythus, the old name of the city Cortona in Etruria : it is another form 
of the word Képwéos, which city Cortona resembles in its lofty peaked 
acropolis. 

2 Schol. Soph. Gd. Col. 1047, Elmsl. 

3 Which is the mountain of Tapaidews ; dpos ev TG Mapadarr ? 
(Hesych. ) 

4 From Gas, as BéAn from €An, Kec. Bpetion is from Bpéxw. 
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extremity, and that salt-water fish come up the stream there 
in the winter: the upper bank of it affords pasturage for his 
own cattle. ' Pausanias heard nearly the same account of it 
when he was here. 

Probalinthus, the fourth village of the Marathonian tetra- 
polis, was in this immediate neighbourhood. It is the first of 
the four mentioned by Strabo in his voyage northward. It 
is also in a different tribe from the other three; and that 
tribe seems to have originally comprised a district to the 
south of Marathon. Much stress cannot indeed be laid on 
this circumstance ; but perhaps more topographical? in- 
ferences might be drawn from the arrangement of the Demi 
in their respective tribes than have yet been attempted. 


Oor. 13. 
The husband of our Albanian hostess at Zephiri, where 
we pass the night, was carried off a few nights ago by the 
klefts into the mountains, and they now demand for his 
ransom a thousand Turkish piastres, which are to be paid 
within a stated number of days. Such is now the state to 


1 Pausan. i. 32. fet morauds ex THs Aluvns, TA Mev Mpds adTH TH Alurh 
‘dwp Bookhuaciv emiTtHderov mapexduevos, kata dé Thy exBodrry és Td 
méAaryos ixOtwy Oardacciwy mAnphs. 

2 Probalinthus is a djuos of the Pandionis g@vAf: in which were 
Myrrhinus, Prasiz, Steiria, all locally near to, and south of Probalinthus : 
Marathon, Ginoé and Tricorythus are all in the tribe Aiantis, which con- 
tained also Rhamnus, Aphidne, Perrhide, Titacide, and Psaphide, all in 
the same and more northern district. On the original classification of the 
demi, from local considerations, see the Dissertation in vol. i. p. 652, of 
Dr. Arnold’s Thucydides. Valck. Herod. iii. 53. Siebel. Paus. i. 1. 3. 
Thirlwall’s Greece, ii. pp. 74, 392. Demi were subsequently removed from. 
one tribe into another. Harpocrat. v. Ovpywvida:. Niebuhr, R. H. i. p. 
407. Miller (Art. Attika in Ersch. and Gruber Encycl. p. 227), observes, 
‘¢ Da nun die Kleisthenischen Phylen chorographisch waren, wie in Griechen- 
land eben auch die Eleischen (Pausan, 5, 9.) die Ephesischen (Steph. Bévva) 
die der Laconischen Peridken, (Orchomenos, p. 314) so miissen die Demen 
einer Phyle wie Ortschaften eines Kreises zusammen gelegen haben.” 
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which the inhabitants of the Marathonian plain are re- 
duced. It is impossible, without incurring .great risk, to 
pass over Mount Pentelicus by the usual road from Mara- 
thon to Athens. On this account, after visiting the plain 
a second time this morning, we proceed along the lower 
grounds, near the sea. ‘This is said to be the ’ safer road. 

Our way lies along a plain covered with arbutus, pines, 
and lentisk. We pass a stream, and arrive at the village of 
Epikerata, in about an hour, from Marathon. Further on is 
the village of KpaBara, where, in the church of the Madonna 
(Mavayia), are some sepulchral inscriptions: 


NIKQN 
TELNOGOZ 
FAPFHTTIOz 


Nicon the Son of Teon, of Gargettus. 


TEQN 
NIKQNOZ 
FAPFHTTIOz 


PANOZTTPATOZ 


These are the only villages on the road. After a ride of 
eight hours and a half, we arrive in the dark at the eastern 
gate of Athens. 


1 A Greek who left Marathon the same morning as we did, but crossed 
Mount Pentelicus, was stopped by klefts and plundered, as he informed us 
the morning after our arrival at Athens. : 


CHAPTER VIL. 


ATHENS. 
—>——_ 
‘AIA’ EIS’ AOHNAI OHSENS ‘H TIPIN MOAIS. 


INscRIPTION ON Haprian’s Gate AT ATHENS? 


This ATHENS is, the antique town of Theseus. 


_ Tux town of Athens is now (A.D. 1832) lying in ruins, 
The streets are almost deserted: nearly all the houses are 
without roofs; the churches are reduced to bare walls and 
heaps of stones and mortar. There is but one church in 
which divine service is performed. A few new wooden 
houses, one or two of more solid structure, and the two lines 
of planked sheds which form the bazaar, are all the inhabited 
dwellings that Athens now can boast. 
In this state of modern desolation, the grandeur of the 
ancient buildings which still survive is more striking, and 
their preservation is more wonderful. There is scarcely any 
building at Athens in so perfect a state as the Temple of 
Theseus. The least ruined objects are some of the ruins. 
- But however melancholy the aspect of objects around us, 
this very desolation itself has its value. It simplifies the 
picture, and leaves us alone with Antiquity. In this respect, 
Athens is superior to Rome, as a reflection of the ancient 
world. At Athens the ancient world is everything; at 
Rome it is only a part, and a very small one, of a great and 
varied whole. “ Romam svb Roma querito,” said Aringhi. of 
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the vast remains of the Imperial City which were to be 
found in the catacombs beneath it; the same expression 
may be repeated of ancient Rome generally ; ancient Rome 
is to be sought beneath the Rome of the middle ages, and 
beneath the Rome of the present day. On the Quirinal hill 
who thinks of Quirinus, while the Palazzo Quirinale dazzles 
him with its splendour? The ancient characters impressed 
on the Roman soil, are only descried with great labour 
through the modern surface of the illuminated missal of 
papal splendour, which has been superscribed over the 
classical MS. But Athens, though a tattered manuscript, 
is not yet, like Rome, a palimpsest. 

Since our first arrival here on the thirteenth of October, 
1832, we have been engaged in an excursion to gina, 
Nauplia, and some of the Islands of the Agzean; and we 
are now at Athens for the second time. Having spent many 
weeks here, we begin to regard Athens as a temporary 
home.. In the present troubled state of affairs in this 
country, Athens is now, not merely the most agreeable, but 
also the most secure residence in Greece. 

We are lodged in a small house in-that quarter of Athens 
which was once called the Inner Ceramicus: and our nearest 
neighbour is the Tempre or THEsEvus. Formerly its site 
was in the heart of the city: it is now on the extreme verge 
of the modern town, to the west of it. There are few other 
buildings near it. At a little distance to the south a peasant 
is engaged in ploughing the earth with a team of two oxen : 
the soil over which he is driving his furrows, was once a 
part of the stirring Agora of Athens. 

Not .a single book of any kind is now to be. ‘penile at 
Athens. We have however been supplied with some assist- 
ance of this kind from the private libraries of the modern 
pérotxot Of the place; and particularly one work ought to 
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be specified here; Colonel Leake’s valuable volume on the 
Ancient Topography of Athens." 


1 Let me also notice the German translation of this work, published at 
Halle in 1829, which contains a valuable appendix from the pen of K.O. 
Miller, to whom Athenian topography is deeply indebted for his articles 
on Athens and Attica, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia, t. vi. p. 228. 
sqq. and for his ‘‘ Brief nach Athen.” 1833. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ATHENS. 
Mount Lycabettus. 
—_>——_- 


Jamque adscendebant collem, qui plurimus urbi 
Imminet, adversasque aspectat desuper arces. 
Vira. Ain, 421, 


They climb the ample hill which looking down 
Upon the Citadel, o erhangs the shaded town, 


We ascend the peaked hill of St. George, which is about 
a thousand yards to the N.E. of the modern walls; and is 
one of the most remarkable points in Athenian topography; 
it is to Athens what Monte Mario is to Rome. From its 
summit the site and neighbourhood of Athens lie unrolled 
before the eye as in a map; and the physical characteristics 
which distinguish Athens from all other places, are more © 
strikingly exhibited here than in any other site. 

This peculiar form might be supposed to have been produced 
by some such process as this. We may imagine the surface 
of the country to have once been in a fluid state, swelling in 
vast waves, and that some of these billows were suddenly 
fixed in their places into solid limestone rock, while the rest 
were permitted to subside away into a wide plain, We 
might fancy the objects before us to have been produced by 
some such agency as this, Hence, we might suppose, the 
insulated rocky peak on which we now are; hence the 
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tabular rock of the Acropolis rising from the plain, m the 
centre of the city, as the natural pedestal on which its future 
statues and temples were to be supported: and hence the 
lower and longer rocky ridge at the S.W. verge of Athens, 
which commences a little to the north of the Pnyx, and 
terminates in the eminence of the Museum. 

The hill of St. George, on which we are, is not only a 
favourable position for considering the forms impressed 
upon the surface of the soil; it is also one of the best 
stations for tracing with the eye the natural limits by which 
the ancient city of Athens was bounded. 

On the S.W. of the ancient city, the ridge of low hills, on 
one of which was the Pnyx, Mount Lycabettus on the 
opposite side, and the bed of Ilissus on the south, appeared. 
to ‘Plato to be the legitimate boundaries of his own city. 
In his Utopian vision of its happier state, those limits are 
assigned to the citadel itself. The sites of these two 
cardinal points, the Pnyx, and the Ilissus, have been clearly 
ascertained. Lycabettus, we believe to be identical with 
the hill on which we now are ; namely, the hill of St. George. 

- For first, it must. be conceded, that such a remarkable 
hill as the present, and one immediately overhanging the 
city, could not long have remained without a name. It is 
also an isolated hill; therefore its name would have been 
limited to itself. 
' Now of all the other earlier names of Attic mountains, 
there is not one, that must not either be applied to some 
other hill, or that can be applied to this remarkable hill of 
St. George. The names Pentelicus, Brilessus, Hymettus, 
and others, have all been occupied by other mountains: that 
of LycaBETtus alone remains to be disposed of. Hence we 
may infer that St. George and Lycabettus are the same. 


1 See note, next page. 
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' The same inference must be derived from the passage of 
Plato! above noticed. In order to give an idea of the 
extent of a place, the limits by which it is bounded are 
specified, and those limits, to answer this purpose, must be 
at opposite extremes; they must be, as it were, the poles of 
the place in question. Plato assigns the Pnyx and Mount 
Lycabettus as the limits of Athens. Hence the Pnyx, being 
comprised within the walls at the S.W., Mount Lycabettus 
must be the limit at the N.E.; that is, Mount Lycabettus 
coincides with the hill of St. eae 

One proof more may be added. The Clouds, in the extant 
comedy of Aristophanes bearing that name, are naturally 
represented as coming to the Theatre at Athens from the 
N.N.E., from the hazy ridges of Mount Parnes. « In the 
earlier edition of that play (as we know from a surviving 
fragment of it), they were represented as irritated by the 
discourteous reception which they met with on the Athenian 
stage, and they resented this provocation by threatening to 
quit the theatre, and to fly off to the heights of Mount 
Parnes, from which they had come. We are informed of 
the route which they intend to take, in their way from 
Athens thither. They are sailing off, we are told, 


’Es Thy Tldpyn®? dpyiobcioa, ppodda kara Tov AukaBnTTéR 


To the summit of Parnes, swelling with rage, and have vanish’d along 
Lycabettus.? 


They are vanishing towards Mount Parnes, and they are 


1 Plat. Critia, 112. a. 7d amply () aGkpdmodis) péyeBos Hv mpds Toy 
*"Hpidavdy Kal roy “IAicobv amoBeBnkvia, Kal mepieiAnpuia evTds Thy 
Tvina kal troy AvkaBynrtby bpov ek Tov KkaTayTikpy THs TlvuKds 
Exovoa. . eee 

Bdoinidey y the Acropolis stretched to the Eridanus and the Ilissus, com- 
prising the Pnyx within its circuit, and reached to Mount Lycabettus, is 
limit on the opposite side to the Pnyz. % 

2 Hence the combination of the two mountains” ra (Ranze 
1057), would become much more appropriate, if instead of Rv ody od Aéyns 
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taking Lycabettus in their way. ‘Lycabettus is their first 
object in their way thither. The first, and indeed the only 
mountain that they would pass in their way from Athens to 
Mount Parnes, is that which is now called St. George. 
Therefore St. George is Lycabettus.’ 

But it is alleged that the hill of St. George is the 
AncuesMvs of Pausanias: and Sig. Pittakys, a celebrated 
Athenian antiquary, informed me that he found, a few days 
ago, the words AIOXL OPOX, Mount of Jove, inscribed on 
a rock here in very ancient characters ; by which he proves 
that this mountain is Anchesmus which was consecrated to 
Jove ;* and the identity of St. George with the Anchesmus 
of Pausanias, need not be disputed. But it does not there- 
fore follow, that the same mountain is not the Lycabettus of 
earlier writers. These two names nowhere occur in the 
same author. The name of Anchesmus is found in no writer 


AvkaBntTovs kal MAPNHCON july peyébn we were to read MAPNHOON. 
This correction has been already proposed by Bentley. See also Porson, 
Aristophanica, p. 75. The distant Parnassus did not offer a fit illustration 
to an Athenian audience, who saw the neighbouring Parnes daily. 
The confusion of Mdpyys and Mapynods occurs in the MSS. of nearly every 
ancient Lexicon. See Ruhnken. Tim. y. Mapynods (i. e. Mdpyns :) dpos 
peTakd Bowrtias kal *Artixyjs. The reason why Parnassus has thus so 
frequently intruded itself into the place of Parnes, is obvious. Mount 
Parnes has also met with ill treatment from the Latin copyists. In 
Seneca (Hippol. 4.) the editions had the strange words, ‘‘ Qu saxa solo 
Carpentica,” till Scaliger restored ‘‘ Que saxoso loca Parnetica””—as I 
have been reminded in a letter from Mr. G. Burges. 

1 We are indebted to Col. Leake for a subsequent confirmation of the 
above statement. ‘‘I have lately,” he says, ‘‘ met with a passage in an 
author of the fifth century, which proves Lycabettus to have been on the 
Eastern side of Athens, adjacent to the town. It is in the life of Proclus 
by Marinus of Neapolis in Palestine, who says that Proclus was buried in a 
Sudj OHKy with his masterSyrianus év rots dvaToAlKwrépors Ths TéAEwS 
mpos T@ AvkaByTT@. Cp. Anthol. ii. p. 66. ed. Jacobs.” See Atheneum, 
No. ex. p. 89. 

2 Pausan. i. 32, 2. "Ayxeouds dpos od méya, kal Aids &yadma 
Ayxegmlovu. > | 
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before Pausanias. The discovery therefore of the inscription 
above-mentioned can only prove, what would @ priori be not 
unlikely, that Anchesmus was a more recent name for 
Lycabettus. 

Socrates, in his conversation on domestic economy with 
Ischomachus, which was carried on in the portico of Zeus 
Eleutherius, in the Agora, at Athens,! selects Lycabettus as 
a specimen of thin and arid soil; and in another dialogue, 
conducted beneath the same portico,’ he compares the pos- 
session of superfluous wealth with that of a freehold on the. 
slopes of this mountain. We may imagine him pointing to 
its bare sides of thinly covered grey limestone, in confirma- 
tion of his argument, from the place in which he is repre- 
sented as conversing, whence it was distinctly visible. This 
mountain was probably a sheep-walk. A rude inscription, 
graven on one of its rocks beneath a small cave in them, and 
immediately facing Athens, seems to indicate this. The 
word OPOC (or land-mark) written vertically, is there 
inscribed.* And the same word may still be engraved in the 
same direction and characters, on the face looking towards 
Lycabettus, of the small rock now called cyxiory wérpa (cleft- 
rock) which lies between Lycabettus and Athens. A line 
drawn between these two inscriptions determined, perhaps, 
the range of pasture, or “ bound of feed” (as Shakspeare 
calls it), allowed to the flocks of some Athenian proprietor, 
whose occupation of land on the barren slope of this 
mountain would have been little envied by the Athenian 
philosopher. 


1 Xenoph. Cicon. xix. 6. 2 Pseudo-Plat. Eryx. 24. 
3 On this custom of affixing dpo: see Boeck. Mus. Crit. ii. 625. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ATHENS. 
——--4—  — 
Tellus habet in se corpora prima. 


Luoret, ii. 590. 


Here Earth supplies the primal elements. 


TuE simplicity of the earliest public buildings at Athens 
is very remarkable. Whatever their object, religious, 
political, judicial or social, their character in this respect 
was the same, and it expressed itself by two properties, the 
one resulting from the nature of the Athenian climate, the 
other from that of the soil. The beauty and softness of the 
climate, brightened by the colour of the atmosphere, and — 
refreshed by the breezes of the neighbouring sea, naturally 
allured the inhabitants of Athens to pass much of their time 
in the open air. Not only poetically, but literally, might 
the Athenians be described as 

1 Gel Sia Aaumpordrov 
Baivovres aBp@s aidépos 


For ever delicately treading 
Through pellucid av. 


To cover the head, even in the open air, was left to invalids 


1 Kurip. Med. 829. 
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and travellers.!. Hence also we may in part account for the 
defects of their domestic architecture, the badness of their 
streets, and the proverbial meanness of the houses of the 
noblest men among them. Hence, in the best days of 
Athens, the Athenians worshipped, legislated, and viewed 
dramatic representations, under the open sky. 

These buildings, also, if buildings they can be called, 
possessed a property produced by the Athenian soil. Athens 
stands on a bed of hard limestone rock, in most places thinly 
covered by a meagre surface of soil, from which the rock 
frequently projects, and is almost always visible, protruded 
like bones under the integuments of an emaciated body, to 
which Plato compares it.2 Athenian ingenuity suggested, 
and Athenian dexterity has realised, the adaptation of such 
a soil to architectural purposes. Walls were hewn in the 
rocky soil itself, pavements were levelled, tombs excavated, 
steps and seats chiselled, * cisterns dug, and niches scooped ; 
almost every object that in a simpler state of society would 


1 Lucian de Gymnas. p. 895. rdv mirov aerciv okey, ws wh mdvos ev 
Suiv teviCowu TE oxHwati. I thought right to put off my cap, that I might 
not be the only foreigner in my garb among you. Cp. Valck. Theoer. 
Adoniaz. p. 844=181. ed. Heindorf, and Soph. Ajax, 240, apa rw Hon 
Kpata kadAvuuaot kpuduevoy with Wunder’s note. 

2 Critia. iii, B. ofov voonoaytos cdéuaros doTG, TepleppunKulas THS Y7S-. « 
like the bones of an emaciated body, the soil having collapsed about it. 

3 These cisterns are the Ad«xo:, of which frequent mention is made in 
Athenian writers (#wp Aakkaiov, Theoph. Charact. xx. 3.) They are well 
described in Photius, Lex. p. 203. Ed. Cant... and are seen in great 
numbers on the western rocky range on which the Pnyx is. In the narrow 
valley between the hill of the Pnyx and the Museum there remain two 
bdpoppda: or water-courses, channelled in the rock, one on each side of the 
road. Leading, as they do, toward the Peirzeus, they call to mind the 
treasonable device for setting fire to the arsenal there, which was denounced 
by the informer in Arist. Acharn, 884. 


. + » Opvadralda 
evOels dy és Tipny avinp Bowries 
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be necessary for public or private fabrics, was thus quarried 
in the soil, Thus the City itself was airéyéov, indigenous, 
as its earliest inhabitants were supposed to be. 


These assertions may be illustrated by reference to some 
of the public buildings most venerable for their antiquity, 
and for the important purposes to which they were applied. 


The most remarkable of these is the Pyrx. 


éibas dy éomeupeey és TO vEewpLov 
dv bdpoppdas.,... 


. a Beotian 
Might ram into the funnel of a reed 
A lighted wick, and shoot i to the docks 
Along a water-course. 
These water-courses have been in some places lined with cement (kovaral. 
Demosth. 175. 5)... The road itself is like a channel cut in a rock ; the 
interval between the wheel-tracks in it is 3 feet 11 inches, 


CHAPTER X. 


ATHENS. 
The Pnyx or Parliament of Athens. 
—+— 
Eum locum libenter invisit, ubi Demosthenes et Aischines inter se decertare 


soliti sunt.—Cic. de Fin. v. 2. 


He gladly visits that spot where Demosthenes and ischines were wont 
to contend. 


Tuer Pyyx is part of the surface of a low rocky hill, at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile to the west of the central 
rock of the Acropolis: and at about half that distance to 
S.W. of the centre of the Areopagus. It may be described 
as an area formed by the almost semicircular segment of a 
circle. The radius of this semicircular segment varies from 
about sixty to eighty yards. It is on a sloping ground, 
shelving down gently toward the hollow of the ancient 
Agora, which was at its foot on the N.E. The chord of the 
semicircle is the highest part of the slope: the middle of its 
arc is the lowest: and this central point of the curve is 
cased and buttressed up by a terrace wall of huge polygonal 
blocks, about fifteen feet in depth at the centre, which 
prevented the soil of the slope from lapsing down into the 
valley of the Agora. From its being thus consolidated, and, 
as it were, condensed (mvxvoupévn) by the upward pressure of 
these massive stones, the Pnyx (it is said) derived its name. 
This wall is probably coeval with the birth of oratory at 
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PNYX FROM THE AREOPAGUS. 
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Athens. The chord of the semicircle is formed by a line of 
rock hewn vertically, so as to present to the spectator, 
standing in the area, the face of a flat wall. In the middle 
point of this wall of rock, and projecting from it, and applied 
to it, is a solid rectangular block hewn from the same rock. 
This was the Bema, or Rostra, from which the speakers in 
the Assembly of the Pnyx addressed the audience who 
occupied the semicircle area before them. The Bema looks 
towards the N.E.; that is, toward the Ancient Agora. 

Steps are - on each side of the Bema, by which the 
speaker mounted it: and at its base, on the three sides of 
it,is a tier of three seats cut from the same rock. 

This was the place provided for the Public Abebedbligb at 
Athens in its most glorious times ;* and nearly such as it was 
then, is it seen now. This Bema was the oratorical Throne 
from which Pericles, the ‘“‘Olympian”’ Sovereign of Greek elo- 
quence “ fulmined over Greece.” The Athenian orators spoke 
from a block of bare stone: their audience sat before them on 
an open field; and a prelude and a symptom of national 
degeneracy was observable, when the public assemblies of 
Athens were transferred to the Theatre* from the Pnyx. 

_ This spot is suggestive of reflections on the distinguishing 
characteristics of Athenian oratory. 

The Pnyx from its position, and its openness, supplied the 
Athenian Orator with sources of eloquence influencing 
himself, and with objects of appeal acting on his audience, 
which no other place of a similar import, not even the 
Roman Forum, has ever paralleled in number or interest. 

First, the Athenian Orator standing on the Bema of the 


1 J, Pollux. viii. 132, well describes the Pnyxas x wplov kateckevacpevov 
Kate Thy TarAaLay aTASTHTA. 

2 Pollux viii. 132, exxAnotafoy maral wey ?y TH Tyv«l, adOis 5 ev TO 
Atovvowk® Ocat py. 
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Pnyx had the Natural Elements at his service. The Sky of 
Attica was over his head, the Soil of Attica beneath his 
feet, and the Sea of Attica behind him. Appeals to the 
Ruling Powers of these elements in other places might be 
vague and unmeaning, but here they were almost endued 
with life. Here, without any unnatural constraint, he could 
fetch the Deities from those elements, and place them on 
the platform before him. They would appear to answer 
his call, not like stage-deities, let down ex machind, but as 
stepping spontaneously from the place in which they were 
believed to dwell. There must have been something inex- 
pressibly solemn in the ejaculation 2 Tj cai Ocoi! O Harth 
and Gods! uttered in his most sublime periods 2 
Demosthenes in this place. 

The Sea and Sky, the Vales and Mountains of his native 
land, by which he was surrounded, gave nerve and energy 
and life to the eloquence of the speaker, so that we seem, as 
it were, still to breathe the air of Attica in the pages of 
Demosthenes. And not only had the Oratorthe Elements in 
his favour, but he had also those historical objects, both of 
nature and art, immediately around him, by which the 
imagination of his audience was most forcibly excited, and 
by which their affections were stirred most deeply. 

Visible behind him at no great distance was the scene of 
Athenian glory, the island of Salamis. Nearer was the 
Peirzus, with its arsenals lining the shore, and its fleets 
floating upon its bosom. Before him was the crowded City 
itself, the mepeuaynrov kal Oavpatspevoy id mavrav dorv, That 
City which was the envy and the wonder of the World, as one 
of these Orators, Demades, calls it. In the city, imme- 
diately below him was the circle’ of the Agora, planted with 


1 @yopas kvkAos. Eur. Or. 917. Casaubon. Theoph. Char. ii, ‘‘ Quod 
ait a forma hoc forum civculé nomen nactum esse, verum est.” 
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shady plane trees,’ and adorned with beautiful statues of 
marble, bronze and gilded, decorated with painted porticoes, 
and stately edifices, monuments of Athenian gratitude and 
glory: a little beyond the Agora was the Areopagus ; 
above all, towering to his right, rose the stately Acropolis, 
faced with the Propylea as a frontlet,? and crested with 
the Parthenon as acrown. Therefore, the Athenian Orator 
was enabled to speak with a power and exultation which the 
presence of such objects imparted to him and his hearers. 
Thence he could extol the generous public sacrifices made 
by the country, his and theirs, as the sources of national 
glory; the causes af oy xrjpara dOdavata aitg mepicotw, Ta 
pev TOV épyov iy pynpn, Ta Se trav dvabnpdrov tay em éxeivos 
dvatebevtwv ro KddXos, WIpowtdata ravta, 6 Mapbevav, Sroat, 
Neoooxor... whence there still survive to her, everlasting 
possessions ; on the one hand, the memory of her exploits ; 
on the other, the splendour of the monuments consecrated im 
former days; yon Propyuma, that PaRrtTHENON, those 
Porticos and Docxs.* These objects were all present 
before their eyes to witness the truth of this appeal. 

The sight of them moved the soul of every Athenian *: 
and it is evident from the productions of eloquence of which 
this passage is a specimen, and from the considerations above 
suggested, that much of the peculiar spirit which distin- 
guishes Athenian oratory is to be ascribed not merely to the 


1 By Cimon. Plut. Vit. p. 202, whence perhaps the allusion is to this 
act of Cimon in Aristoph. frag. Tewpyo) n. 162. Dindorf. . 
ev ayopa & av mAdravoy ed Siapvtedoouer. 

Well plant the Agora with rows of Plane-trees. 

* Demosthen. Androt. 618. See Harpocrat. in. tpowuAaia Tada. 

3 Demosth. p. 617. Comp. 174. p. 597. 

* Compare Alschines de f. 1. (c. 21. Bremi.) auorduevor of phropes 
amnoBAEemery cis TA TpowvAata exéAcvov nuas, Kal THs ev Sadapine mpds 
Tov Tlepony vavuaxias weuvjodar. . . 
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character of the speaker, and to the physical quickness of 
his audience, but also, if we may so say, to the natural 
scenery of the theatre on which that Eloquence played its 
part. What was said of their Warriors in the field, might be 
said of their Statesmen in the Pnyx; they were supplied by 
a local power with resources which rendered them matchless, 


avTh yap 7 yn Edumaxos Kelvois méAEL.! 
For Earth herself wpon their side did fight. 


We may not omit to notice the vast size of the place 
provided for the meetings of the Athenian Assembly. The 
area of the Pnyx covers more than twelve thousand square 
yards, and could accommodate the whole free population of 
Athens. The orator from this Bema often addressed an 
audience of *six thousand Athenians. The peculiar character 
also of an assembly is not to be neglected by one who would 
consider what part that man had to play who held the 
reins of the Pnyx?® Before Demosthenes ventured to 
encounter such an audience, remarkable for the enormity of 
its numbers and the impetuosity of its passions, well might 
he go day by day down to the shore of Phalerum, and pace. 
along the beach, in order to prepare himself, by practising 
upon the Aigean Sea, to face the winds and waves of the 
Athenian Assembly.‘ 

Let us pass to another point connected with the Pnyx. 


1 Aschyl. Pers. 778. A curious specimen of the religious feeling 
attached to this spot is preserved in an inscription engraved in the rotk a 
little to the N. W. of the Pnyx. 


HIEPON 
NYMOAIS 
AHMOZIAIS 


SACRED TO THE POPULAR Nympus. 


2 Demosth. c. Newr. 1375. 16. 3 Arist. Eq. 1105. 
4 See the comparison feelingly expressed by Demosthen. z.2. 383. 7. 
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The scenes which are described in the Athenian Comic 
Drama as taking place on this spot, gain much in distinctness 
from local illustration. Placed where we are now, we may 
imagine Diceopolis in the Aristophanic play of the Achar- 
nians arriving early in the morning, taking his seat on one 
of these ‘limestone steps, and speculating on the Agora 
beneath him, where the logist are chasing the stragglers 
with their vermilion-coloured rope. The Prytanes appear 
from the Agora; they ascend the slope of the Pnyx; a 
contest takes place for the first seats, covered with planks 
and perhaps with cushions at the base of the stone bema, 
around which are ranged the bowmen of the Scythian police. 
The citizens, equipped with staff and cloak, are seated on 
this *elevated area of the Pnyx. The lustrations . are 
performed. The herald comes forward to invite the orators 
to speak ; and questions circulate among the audience, what 
orator will put on the crown, and who now enjoys the sway 
of the *bema, of that simple block of stone, the political 
oppados of Greece ? what will be the object of his harangue, 
to recommend a war, or a new tribute, and like a vigilant 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Quintil. x. 3. 30. Demosthenes in litore, in quod se maximo cum sono 
fluctus illideret, meditans (ueAeTav) consuescebat concionum fremitus non 
expavescere. Cic. Fin. v. 2. mm Phalerico declamare solitum Demos- 
thenem. 

1 Which suggested the offer of the cushion to the Demus in the 
Equites. 783,— 

éml Taiot TeT pats ov ppoyTiCer cKANPHS oe KaOhuEVOY OUTWS* 
ovx domep eye papapevds cor TouT) pépw' GAN’ émavalpou, 
KaTa KabiCov maAraKas. . . 

2 Hence the use of the word &vw for, ‘‘in the Pnyx.’’ Demosth. 285, 
2. mas 6 Siuos &vw Kabjoro. cf. Plutarch. Nic, 7. Euripides, in de- 
scribing an Argive assembly, draws his picture of it from the Athenian 
Pnyx. Orest. 871.—ép@ ® dxAov otelxovta, Kal OdaooovT &kpay. Hence 
too the Pnyx was subsequently dedicated to Zebs bWiaTos. Corp. Inscript. 
475. 3 Pac. 673, dais Kpare? viv Tod AlOou, 
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] > s a a FA \ , a 
KanTd TOY TETPAY avwlev Tous TOpoUs BuYYOTKOTELY. 


From the rocks to watch the taxes swimming in like tunny-shoals. 


All which important speculations, bemg made under the 
open sky, may be terminated by a few drops of rain Hs 
ducing the announcement | 


2 Sioonuia ’orw, Kal pavis BEBANKE we 


A portent! for I felt a drop of rain: 


and thus—with a sudden change of scene characteristic of 
Athenian genius and polity—the assembly is pipes 
more rapidly than it met. 


A question may be asked here. Should we be justified in 
assigning the bema, the principal object in the Pnyx, as now 
seen, to so early a period as the time of the Peloponnesian war? 
As far as the present bema is concerned, it would seem not. 

It is asserted, on the supposed authority of Plutarch, that 
the bema of that age looked towards the sea; and that it 
was afterwards turned toward the land by the Thirty 
Tyrants, who are thought to have thus intimated their 
antipathy to a popular government; a maritime and a 
democratic power being in their opinion identical. 

Now the present bema looks in an inland direction: it is 
not therefore, it is said, the bema from which Pericles spoke. 
It has been attempted to obviate this conclusion by different 
expedients. The veracity of Plutarch has been questioned— 
his assertion has been rejected as false. It is impossible, as. 
is alleged, that the aspect of the bema should ever have been 
such, that an orator standing upon it should have turned 
his back on the Agora and city of Athens. This seems 
to be a cogent argument, but is it a pertinent one? The 


1 Equites, 313. 2 Acharn, 171. 
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words of Plutarch! require, I conceive, not so much to be 
refuted as explained. Their meaning seems to be this. 
The sea was visible from the bema in the Pnyx, according 
to its original structure ; the Thirty Tyrants altered it in 
such a manner that it should not command a view of the 
sea, but of the Jand only. Now this might be done in two 
ways; either the position of the bema might be altered, or 
its height reduced: its aspect in either case might, and 
probably did, remain the same as before. From the existing 
indications on the spot, the former of these two alternatives: 
seems to have been adopted. 

There are very distinct remains of another solid rectangular 
rock, in short, of another bema, which has evidently been 
mutilated by design, at a distance of about twenty-five 
yards immediately behind the existing one. From the former 
the sea is distinctly visible; from the latter it is not. The 
former, therefore, may have been the spot from which 
Themistocles, Cimon and Pericles, the latter that from which 
Demosthenes addressed the Athenian assembly. 


1 Plutarch. v. Themist. (i. p. 476, Reiske.) 7d Bua 7d év TMyur 
memomuevoy or anoBrérewv mpos thy Oddacoay (i. €. so that a person - 
might look off from it to the sea) tarepoy of Tpidkovtra mpds Thy xdpav 
amérpe~ay. On this sense of aroBAérey, see Buttmann. Excurs. Platon. 
Alcib. i. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ATHENS. 
The Areopagus. 
—4 — 


Curia Martis Athenis. 
JUVENAL. 


SIxTEEN stone steps cut in the rock, at its south-east 
angle, lead up to the hill of the Annopagus from the valley 
of the Agora, which lies between it and the Pnyx. This 
angle seems to be the point of the hill on which the Council 
of the Areopagus sat. Immediately above the steps, on the 
level of the hill, is a bench of stone excavated in the lime- 
stone rock, forming three sides of a quadrangle, like a 
triclinium: it faces the south: on its east and west side is a 
raised block; the former may perhaps have been the tribunal, 
the two latter the rude stones which Pausanias saw here, 
and which are described by Euripides' as assigned, the one 
to the accuser, the other to the criminal, in the causes tried 


1 Pausan, i. 28. 5. Eurip. Iph. T. $62. Orestes says 


ws eis”"Apevoy 6xOov jKov, és Sikny & 

Zorny, eyo wev Odrepov AaBov Bad por, 

To 8 GAAO TpéaBeip’ Hrep jv "Epwiar. 
When we had mounted to the hill of Ares, 


We scaled two adverse Steps ; I took the one, 
The eldest of the Furies trod the other. 
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in this court. There the Areopagites, distinguished by their 
character, rank, and official dignity, sat as judges, on a rocky 
hill in the open air.’ 

On the Areopagus are ruins of a small church dedicated 
to S. Dionysius the Areopagite, and commemorating his 
conversion here by S. Paul? who once stood in the centre of 
this platform. The Apostle was brought, perhaps up these 
steps of rock which are the natural access to the summit, 
from the Agora below, in which he had been conversing, to 
give an account of the doctrines which he preached, on the 
Areopagus, probably so chosen as an open space where 
many might listen at their ease, and also as being the tribunal 
for trying capital offences, especially in matters of religion.? 
Here, placed as he was, he might well describe the city of 
Athens as he did. With its buildings at his feet, and 
its statues and temples around him, he might well say 
from ocular demonstration, that the city was crowded with 
idols.* 

The temple of the Eumenides was immediately below 
him: the Parthenon of Minerva faced him from above. 
Their presence seemed to challenge the assertion 67: ovk év 
xElporrountors vaois Karo.ket 6 Qeds, that in TEMPLES made by 
hands the Deity does not dwell. In front of him, towering 


' J. Pollux. viii. 10. brai@pror edikacor. 2 Act. Apost. xvii, 34, 

3 Aw Ti eis “Apesoy mdryov avtoy ciAKoy 3 as KatamAhtovtes, tvOa Tas 
govikas Stkas edixafoyv. S. Chrysostom ad Act. Apostol. 1. ¢. 

4 Athens was emphatically a city of Gods, woAis @¢ Gv. In the animated 
description of Hegesias quoted by Strabo (396. b.) éxetvo Aewkdpiwv, TodTo 
Onceiov, .. .ov dvvapat SyA@ou Kal? ev ExacTov' h yap >ATTiUh OEQN éor? 
Ktioua Kal mpoydvev jnpowy. A passage, it may be observed, which throws 
light upon the very similar expressions of Strabo which follow it (p. 396. 
d.): ém’ &AAwy tAcidvwv early iotopeiy TOAAG, Ka cis TO ANewk dprov Kal Td 
- Oncetov’ OTS Exe kal Td Adesoy kal TO OrAvutietov,—where instead of 
OTS, the word OTS (i. e. Peods) seems to be required in the text. 
Concerning this confusion, see Bentley on Free-thinking, p; 118. and 
Bast. Palzog. p. 812. 
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over the city from its pedestal on the rock of the Acropolis, 
—as the Borromean Colossus, which at this day with out- 
stretched hand gives its benediction to the low village of 
Arona, or as the brazen statue of the armed Angel, which, 
from the summit of the Castel 8. Angelo, spreads its wings 
over the city of Rome,—was the bronze Colossus of Minerva, 
armed with spear, shield and helmet, the Champion of 
Athens. Standing almost beneath its shade, the courageous 
Apostle pronounced, that the Deity is not to be likened to 
that, the work of Phidias, or to other forms in “ gold, silver, 
or stone, graven by art and man’s device,” which peopled 
the scene before him. | 
The remark therefore which has been made’ on the skilful 
adaptation of 8. Paul’s oration to the audience which he was 
addressing, is equally applicable to its congruity with the 
place in which he was addressing them. Nothing could 
present a grander, and, if we may so speak, a more picturesque 
illustration of his subject than the temples, statues, altars, 
and other objects by which he was surrounded. The scenery 
of Raffaelle’s cartoon’ of 8. Paul’s preaching at Athens, noble 
in some respects as it is,is very unworthy of the original. 
On the eastern extremity of the Areopagus the ° Persians 
encamped under the command of Xerxes before the Acro- 
polis, which was most accessible from this quarter. It is 
probable, that this fact induced the Athenian poet and 
warrior Aschylus to place the besieging Amazons in the 
same spot. The History of Athens appears to have thrown 
its shadow backward on Athenian Mythology, as its 
Mythology has projected its own shadow over Athenian 
History. The conflicts of Amazons with Athenians described 


1 By Bentley, Sermonii., and Hemsterhus. Orat. de Paulo Apostolo, p. 24. 
2 Which is unhappily filled with buildings in Roman style—showing how 
little was then known in Italy of Greek architecture. Herod. viii. 52. 
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on the stage, and ' painted by Micon and others in frescoes, 
and sculptured with such profusion on the friezes of temples 
at Athens, were not thus treated merely on account of their 
interest or beauty, but were intended to allude, with 
the indirect delicacy characteristic of Athenian art, to 
Athenian * struggles with the Persians, to whom in costume, 
habit and extraction, as well as in their object and its result, 
the Amazons were conceived to bear a near resemblance: 
And if so, the reason is evident, why, above all persons, 
* Aischylus, to whom his share in the battle of Marathon * 
against the Persians appeared more glorious than his 
dramatic triumphs, has preferred the particular etymology 
by which he has explained the name of the Areopagus. 

The decrees of the Roman Senate derived some of their 
authority from being passed in a consecrated building. And 
at Athens it was an ingenious device of policy to connect 
the Council and Court of the Areopagus with the religious 
worship of the Eumxinipes. The devotional awe with 


1 See Arrian, Exped. Alex. vii. p. 470. Blancard. yéypamrract 
hn AOnvaiwy kal’Aualdvwy paxn mpds Kiuwvos (read, by transposition 
of two letters, Mixwvos, Aristoph. Lys. 678. tas ’"AudQovas oxdret, 
&s Mikwv éypay ep intwv.) 

2 Thus the figure of Paris in the Aginetan pediment was a copy of a 
Persian archer. See Miller, Phid. Vit. p. 58. and a further analogy in a 
monument illustrated by Millingen (Uned. Mon. ii. p. 15.) 

3 Humenid, 655. 
; maryov © "Apewy tév8 ’Auadver Spar, 
when they besieged the Acropolis, 

“Apet © Ovov evOev éor Emawvumos 

métpa, méyos T ”Apeis.... 
Putting this passage of Alschylus together with that of Cleidemus in 
Plutarch, Vit. Thes. exxvii. we may be led to think that the Amazoneum of 
which the latter speaks was on the Areopagus. Here stood the left wing 
of the Amazons : their right was on the Pnyx : the Athenians opposed them 
from the Museum : the dead fell near the Peiraic Gate : this therefore was 
between the Museum and Pnyx, and there I have placed it in the Map. 

4 Pausan. i. 14. 5. 
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which the latter were regarded, was thus extended to the 
former. It was consecrated by this union. The design of 
blending the interests and safety of the Tribunal, with the 
awfulness of the temple, is seen in the position of both. 
Some wise well-wisher to the Areopagus placed the shrine 
of the Eumenides immediately at the foot of this hill.’ 

The exact position of this temple, if temple it may be 
called, is at the N.E. angle of the Areopagus, at its base. 
There is a wide long chasm there formed by split rocks, 
through which we enter a gloomy recess, Here is a foun- 
tain of very dark water. A female peasant, whom we find 
here with her pitcher, in the very adytum of the Eumenides, 
says that the source flows during the summer (rpéeyer to 
kadoxaipr), and that it is esteemed for its medicinal virtues : 
it is known by the name Karasou, which signifies, we are 
informed, black water. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the proofs’ that have been 
given by others that this is the site of the Temple of the 
Semnai or Eumenides. That this dark recess and fountain 
formed, with a few artificial additions, the very temple itself 
seems to be equally certain, The character of the temple is 
described by ancient authors with the same clearness as its 
position, and the spot in which we are corresponds with 
these descriptions, Here is the chasm of the earth; here 
the subterranean chamber; here the source of water,’— 
which were its characteristics. * 


1 It has been attributed to Epimenides: but a temple of the Furies 
stood here before his visit to Athens. Compare Thue. i. 126, Plut. 
Sol. 12. 

2 See Dobree Adversar. i. p. 47, Miller Eumenid, p, 179, and in his 
Appendix to Leake, p. 454, 

3 Perhaps alluded to, Soph. Cid. Col. 157. 

4 Eur. Elect. 1272. mdyov map aitdvy xdopa Svocovta x9ovds. 
Asch. Eumen. 908, @dAauor’*** Kara yijs. 
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This perhaps is the scene of that solemn and affecting 
narrative in the (idipus Colonéus of Sophocles which de- 
scribes the last moments, the death and burial, of Gidipus.’ 

The place was well adapted to the solemn character of 
the deities to whom it was consecrated: the torches with 
which the * Eumenides were afterwards furnished as a 
poetic attribute, perhaps owed their origin to the darkness 
of this Athenian temple in which those goddesses were 
enshrined, * A’schylus imagined the procession which 
escorted the Eumenides to this Temple, as descending the 
rocky steps above described from the platform of the 
Areopagus, then winding round the eastern angle of that 
hill, and conducting them with the sound of music and the 
glare of torches along this rocky ravine to this dark enclo- 
sure, In his time the contrast of the silence and gloom of 
this sacred place with the noise and splendour of the City, 
in the heart of which it was, must have been inexpressibly 
solemn. Now, the temple and its neighbourhood are both 
alike desolate and still. 


1 The tomb of Cidipus was between the Acropolis and Areopagus. | 
Val. Max. 3. Sophocles appears to have blended the scenery of the Temple 
of Eumenides at Colonus with that of their Temple at Athens. 

2 Aristoph. Plut. 424. Cicero de Leg. i. 14. 

3 Hum, 908. 

mpos Pas tepdy TaVSE TpoTOUTaY 
KaTa yqs comeva. 





Coin showing the Cave of Pan, the Parthenon, and Statue of Minerva, 
From a specimen in the British Museum, 


CHAPTER XIU. 


ATHENS. 
Sacred Grottoes. 
haves $0 | 

. « TETPAL 


KotAal, pirdpveis, Saiudvev avactpopal. 


Asou. Humen. 22. 


ne ign Caves 
O’ervaulted, lov'd by birds, the haunt of Gods. 


TuE consecrated GROTTOES, which have been excavated 
whether by nature or art in the rocky sides of the Acropolis, 
deserve attention as affording instances of the simplicity by 
which the earlier monuments of Athens were distinguished. 
The nearest of these to the Areopagus is the Cavz dedicated 
to ApoLtLo and Pan, and is hollowed in the base of the 
Acropolis at its N.W. angle. 

When and how the former of these two deities was 
established here, there is no reeord. His occupation of the 
grotto was probably of great antiquity. But Pan we know 
to have been placed in this distinguished part of Athens, in 
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a residence adapted to his character and former life spent 
in the sylvan grottoes of Arcadia, in consequence of the 
services which he rendered to the Athenian army at Mara- 
thon. Here, probably, was an imitative grove. Here his 
statue was then enshrined. It was perhaps that which 
was dedicated by Miltiades, and for which Simonides' wrote 
the inscription, and that now stands in the vestibule of 
the Public Library at Cambridge. What an unexpected 
migration! How many thoughts does it suggest! This cave 
measures about six yards in length, ten in height, and five 
in depth. Niches are cut in its rocky interior, for the recep- 
tion of statues and votive tablets, which have now dis- 
appeared, but have left their hollow sockets in the rock. 

This cave is generally associated in ancient descriptions of 
Athens with another natural object near it; the fountain 
called Clepsydra,? so termed from its being supposed to 
secrete some of its waters in the summer months of the year, 
to be conveyed by a subterranean vein into the Athenian 
harbour, Phalerum.? 

The only access to this fountain is from the enclosed plat- 
form of the Acropolis above it, and the approach to it is at 
the north of the northern wing of the Propylea. Here we | 
begin to descend a flight of forty-seven steps * cut in the rock, 
but partially cased with slabs of marble. The descent is 


1 Simonid. Poet. Min. i. p. 367. Gaisford. Herod. vi. 105. 

2 Schol. Ar. Lysist. 910. wAnociov rod Mavelov 7 KAeWvdpa. 

3 Tster ap. Schol. Ar. Av. 1702. dpxopévwyv trav étrnolwy....and 
dpOjva ev TG Badrnpik@. In the conclusion of the Schol. Aristoph. 
Lysist. 913. KaAcWidpa exer tds fevoeis trd yijv pépovca eis Tov 
®AETPEQNAH AEIMOQNA should be corrected to r@v PAAHPEQN AIMENA. 
A remarkable diminution of the water was observed by the Greeks in the 
siege of 1826, during the months of July and August, and during those only. 

4 These are represented in an ancient Athenian Coin (in the British 
Museum), showing the cave of Pan at the foot of the steps, and the statue 
of Athena Promachus above them. 

F 
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arched over with brick, and opens out into a small subter- 
ranean chapel, dedicated to the Holy Apostles, with niches 
cut in its sides: here is a well, surmounted with a peristo- 
mium of marble: below which is the water now at the 
distance of about thirty feet. 

The CLEPSYDRA in ancient times was, as now, accessible 
from the citadel. This will explain why in the ' Lysistrata 
of Aristophanes, the particular mode of defence is selected, 
which is there adopted by the besieged women in the Acro- 
polis. The local objects suggested it. It was this fountain 
which supplied the women with its water to extinguish the 
fire, and drench the persons of their veteran besiegers 
beneath the wall. The same fountain has since served to 
supply a Greek water-clock, and a Turkish mosque. 


In modern times, the Clepsydra has verified its name. 
The access to it from the Acropolis was lost for some time 
till recently. It was discovered? in 1828, and in the 
succeeding year the steps and the fountain were enclosed in 
the fortified circuit of the Acropolis, by the erection of a new 
bastion projecting from the north wing of the Propylea, and 
returning to abut upon the rock which adjoins the Propylea 
to the east. This out-work was executed in the month of 
September of that year, by the Greek Chief Odysseus, when 
he was in possession of the fortress, and he commemorated 
it by the following inscription on a marble slab in the 
external face of the bastion :— 


1 Lysist. 377. 
2M. Pittakys, the Athenian Topographer of Athens, claims the honour 
of this discovery. Athénes, p. 155. 
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AND MontH oF 


AQKB KATA MHNA 


ZZEYZ ANAPITZOY EAAHNQN ZTTPATHIFOS 
ZTENTEMBPION 


OpyssEus, Son or ANDRITZES, GENERAL OF THE GREEKS, RAISED FROM ITS FOUNDATIONS THIS 


BASTION OVER A SourcE oF Spring WATER, IN THE YEAR M.DCCC. XXII. 


SEPTEMBER, 


MPOMAXEQNA TONAE NHFAIOY YAA 
TOZ ANHTEIPEN EK BAOPQN OAY 


Ec €1 


When as “General of the Greeks” he erected this 
bastion, and thus recorded its erection, little did he foresee 
the melancholy end, which he was to meet in a few months, 
in the tower immediately behind it. There on the 17th 


of June, 1824, his body was seen suspended from a window : 
F 2 
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after he had been confined there as a prisoner for several 
months. | 

The precise position of another grotto in the northern 
face %f the Acropolis, the Grorro of AGRATLUS or 
AGLAuRuS, one of the three daughters of Cecrops, it is 
not so easy to ascertain. At the distance of sixty yards to 
the east of the Cave of Pan, is an excavation at the base of 
the rock of the Acropolis, which is here very abrupt: and 
forty yards further to the east is another grotto near the 
summit of the rock, and immediately under the wall of the 
citadel. One of these two is the cave of Agraulus: in the 
latter are thirteen niches in the interior, which prove it to 
have been a consecrated spot. On ascending the rock of 
the Acropolis to reach it, which is not very steep, I should 
estimate its height above the base of that rock at about 
sixty yards. 

I am not able to give any description of the former cave, 
as it is now blocked up by a wall. Its entrance is nine feet 
in breadth. This wall, which is of recent construction, 
though it obstructs our curiosity, is of some use as proving 
the existence of a subterraneous communication, which it is 
built to intercept, between this cave and the interior of the 
Acropolis. The obstructing wall itself is pierced with loop- 
holes for the muskets of those who may have fenced them- 
selves within this subterraneous communication ; and here 
is an argument in favour of those who believe this cave to 
be that of Agraulus. 

The expression puxades paxpal' (hollowed steep) applied by 


1 Kurip. Ion. 492. 


@ Tlavos Oaxhuara Kab 
TapavrAtCovoa TeTpa 
Muxw@decL pakpais, 

tva xopovs oreiBovot modotv 
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Euripides to the cave of Agraulus, denoting both a secret 
cavity and a steep ascent, together with his indication of 
its proximity to the cave of Pan, correspond to this cave 
better than.to any other. 

The same conclusion arises from a consideration of a 
stratagem of Peisistratus,' who convened the Athenians in 
the Awacetum (the Temple of the Anakes or Dioscuri, 
Castor and Pollux) ? below the Agrauleium, to the north of it, 
for the purpose of disarming them. While he was address- 
ing them there, they laid down their arms, and we are 
informed that the partisans of Peisistratus seized the arms 
thus laid down, and conveyed them to the Agrauletum ; 
probably that place was chosen on account of the communi- 
cation between it and the Acropolis, by means of which 
they might be readily taken to the armoury of Peisistratus 
in the citadel. 

Let me here venture to suggest a question, whether it 
was not by this same secret communication that the Persian 
besiegers, who mounted, as we know,’ by the sanctuary of 
Agraulus, first gained entrance to the Athenian Acropolis. 
Their attempt on the citadel in that particular spot, seems 
to imply the existence there of such a secret communica- 
tion: for the rock of the citadel itself being most preci- 
pitous at the cave of Agraulus, would have discouraged 
instead of suggesting such an attempt in that place. 


Aypavaov képar tpiyovot 
arddia XAoepa mpd TlaAAddos 
Va. 


The vaol here are the Erechtheum and the Parthenon. 

1 Polyen. Strat. i. 21. 

2 The position of which, assigned on the authority of Pausanias, is con- 
_ firmed by the inscription found near the spot by Dodwell, i. p. 371. 

3 From Herod. viii. 52. through the Pelasgicum 7d tad TH a&kpowdAct. 
Thue, ii. 14. 
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If a secret communication existed between the Agrau- 
leium and the Acropolis, the grotto which is at present 
blocked up because it possesses such a communication, may 
be that which was once consecrated to Agraulus. 

The ascent effected by the Persians, together with the 
tradition that Agraulus here precipitated herself from the 
rock of the Acropolis, devoting herself by that act as a sacri- 
fice to save her country, may also be supposed to have been 
the cause that the sanctuary of Agraulus was chosen as the 
spot where the military oath was administered to the 
young soldiers of Athens,’ by which they bound themselves 
in presence of the deity of the place, to defend their 
country until death.” 


1 épnBwv opkos tv Te THS AypavaAov. Demosth. 438. 18. and Plutarch. 
vit. Alcib. xv. 

2 While this sheet was passing through the press a letter from Athens 
brought the intelligence that ‘‘close to the Erechtheum (MaAAdéos vads. 
Eur, Ion. see note p. 72.) a subterranean way has been found leading 
down to the cavern supposed of Agraulus, and leading out into the town 
from the centre of the northern face of the Acropolis rock.” Op, Pittakys. 
Athénes, p. 149. This confirms the conjectures in the text. 





Coin of Athens, exhibiting the Theatre, from a specimen in the 
British Museum. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ATHENS. 
The Theatre. 
—_—_—_ 


Credit miros audire Tragcedos, 
In vacuo letus sessor plausorque Theatro. 
Hort. 


To hear the Tragic! strain still Fancy seems 
From the void Stage, applauding her own dreams. 


THE next monument of a similar character to which we 
may advert, is the THEarre.? It lay beneath the southern 
wall of the Acropolis, near its eastern extremity ; and was 
formed by the sloping rock in which its seats were scooped, 
rising one above another. It was commenced B.c. 500, and 
finished under Lycurgus, B.c. 340. The curve of each seat 
was nearly a semicircle: and of the semicircles thus formed, the 
diameter increased with the ascent. Of these seats carved 
in the * highest rock two only are visible; the rest are 

1 Of the stnging or recitative of ancient tragedies there is a curious 
vestige in the modern language of Greece, in which tpayovdia is the common 
term for a Song. 

2 In Philostrat. V. A. iv. p. 179. of "A@nvaio. cis Td O€atpoy Td em} 


Th axpoméAc: is an error for b79. 
3 Hence the act of the KéAat, (Theoph. Char. ii.) Tod maSds ev To 
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concealed by the accumulation of soil, the removal of which 
would probably bring to light the shell of the Theatre. 

Above these seats is a grotto, which was first converted 
into a Temple by Thrasyllus, a successful Choregus, to com- 
memorate the victory of his chorus ; and more recently into 
a church. A large fragment of the architrave of this 
Temple, with a part of the inscription upon it, is lying on 
the slope of the Theatre, and has been hewn into a drinking- 
trough. The Temple and the Church are in ruins; and the 
decorated grotto has become once more a simple cave. 

A little to the west of the cave is a large rectangular 
niche, in which, it may be conjectured, a statue once stood: 
some holes are drilled in the rock, as if for the insertion of 
horizontal beams, on which, in the more effeminate times of 
Athens, a velarium, or awning, was perhaps extended. 
These are the only remains now visible of the Theatre. 

The objects immediately connected with it are two 
columns which stand on the rock above the Theatre and 
below the Crmontan or southern watt of the Acropolis. 
The triangular summits of the capitals of these columns once 
supported tripods dedicated to Bacchus by Choregi who had 
gained the dramatic prize in the Theatre below; and about 
the base of the more eastern of the two were inscribed the 
names of these victors which are now in a mutilated state, 


HAD aie WT A ae 
MAZIMOECOIINNGOEG FLA.... 
.. OK CBPFATONIKOSGD 





OedTpw aedduevos TO mpocKkepdrAaioy abtds tmootpacai is 
explained from the hardness of the seat. 

1 There are therefore at this time three ovyxopyyol. Compare Clinton. 
Fast. Hel. ii. p. 83. 

2 It is represented by an ancient brass coin in the British Museum, with 
the Parthenon above it, in the foregoing page. 
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A little to the east of the cave are two other inscrip- 
tions ' cut in the face of the rock, on our right as we ascend 
toward the two columns: the first is 


MHTP 
OBIOY 


The oblation of Metrobwus, 


and a little above it to the east, engraved in the rock is 


AINEICWNI 

ANODL KAI 

rPINOCA NE 
OECAN 


Ailius Pisonianus and Gripus dedicated this.? 


If these inscriptions were placed here by successful Cho- 
regi under tripods dedicated by themselves, as seems pro- 
bable, they would show, by the characters in which they are 
engraved, that the Athenian Theatre was used for dramatic 
exhibitions till a late period after the reduction of Athens by 
the Roman power. 

The *exact dimensions of the Theatre cannot now be 
ascertained. The projecting horns of its semicircle were 
constructed of coarse stone. From the inner extremity of 
one of these horns to that of the other is about seventy-five 
yards. From this line to the highest seat, by the slope, is a 


1 The rock above the highest seat in the Theatre, which has been cut 
perpendicularly, was called, from this circumstance, Katarouy. It is 
well illustrated by Harpocratio in v. Katatouy, who there mentions tripods 
(such as these on the columns) above the Theatre, and inscriptions like 
those noticed above, cut in the face of the rock. 

2 Compare Rose, Inscript. p. xxxix. 

3 Tt is called Hecatompedum, by Hesychius in vy. éxatdumedov, probably 
from its symmetry alone. 
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hundred yards. An entrance for the spectators from the 
N.E. appears to have existed at an elevated point of 
this slope. 

The Topographer Diczarchus is supposed to have described 
this Theatre as the most magnificent in the world in his 
day; and this character is thought to be confirmed by the 
authority’ of Plato, who speaks of more than thirty thousand 
persons assembled in this place. . 

But the local evidence itself is so much at variance with 
those two assertions, that we may be allowed to think that 
there is some misconception with respect tothem. As far as 
regards the passage of Diczarchus, the expression of admira- 
tion which it contains, may perhaps refer to the 7?Odewm, and 
not to the Theatre. And in that of Plato, it may well admit 
a question whether he intended to state what others appear 
to have been induced by him to believe, that an audience of 
* thirty thousand persons were ever contained in the Theatre 
of Athens at one and the same sitting. 


1 Sympos. 175. e. (where Socrates is speaking of Agathon’s dramatic 
victory in the theatre) 7 Sdéta cov eupavyys eyevero ev pdptuow “EAARYev 
mwAéov 7) Tpigmupiots. 

2 The passage of Dicearchus is (p. 8. Hudson, G. M. or Creutzer 
Melelemata iii. p. 80)*Q8e jv Tay ev TH oikoumevn KdAALoTOY O€aTpoy 
aéidrAoyov méya Kat Savuaordv—where for Hd¢ jv, Hemsterhuis. in Wes- 
seling. Probabil. p. 335. and Boissonade Philostr. 662. and on L. Holst. 
Epist. p. 14. note, have substituted ‘Qd5e7or. 

3 The term Tpiouvpiot was a general one employed to signify in round 
numbers the whole free adult population of Athens at the time ; Boeck, 
Econ. i. p. 48. It is no more to be taken literally in the passage of Plato, 
than is Juvenal’s similar expression ‘ 7’otam hodie Romam Circus capit.’ 
Compare Col. Leake’s Morea, ii. 535. It is curious that the term tpiopdpror 
still remains in the Greek language as a general expression of the number, 
not indeed of the population of Athens, but of Greece. A. Soutzo, 1833, 
in his poem to King Otho (p. 80.) says 


Kat d€Bns THs NavrAlas tas mpaclvouvs mediadas 
dradovs Kk evxeTas Exwy Tpets ‘EAAHVwy pmupiddas, 
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But whatever its capacity might have been, the Theatre 
of Athens did not depend on its dimensions for the attrac- 
tions which it possessed. Here on this gentle slope, with 
the Parthenon and the Acropolis immediately above them, 
and the valley of the Ilissus not far beneath, at the beginning 
of spring, in a transparent atmosphere, and under a clear 
sky, with a gentle breeze refreshing them from the sea, the 
spectators sat, encircled by 'enchantments of nature and art, 
which the Athenian Theatre blended in exquisite perfection. 

The dramatic influence of this union—of this interweaving 
as it were of natural scenery with that of the theatre— 
deserves consideration. 

It furnished the scenic poet with a greater range of 
subjects, and with greater freedom in treating them. To one 
of these Poets it gave free scope to his bold conceptions, 
and supplied objects for his imagination to deal with, It 
will be found that most of the metaphorical expressions of 
Aischylus are derived from objects visible to the audience 
while they listened to the poetic recitals of the Theatre. Seas 
and storms, building of ships and their navigation ; feeding 
of flocks on the hills, hunting in the woods, fishing on the 
sea, walls and fortifications, the Stadium and its course; 


which may be compared with the expression cited from Plato (Sympos. 
175. d.) 4 Sd&a cov éupavis eyévero ev pdptvow “EAAHvYwy mAéoy 
Tpiomuplots. 

1 The effect of this enchantment is, in the author’s usual style, fanci- 
fully illustrated in the topographical fragment on Athens (Diczarchus, p. 9) 
Eat Tais Peas 7 WOALs ANOnvy EMTIOIOYSA (read EMIIOYSA, i. e. imbibing 
oblivion, ‘‘ longa oblivia potans”’ by means of public spectacles). Compare 
Lucian. Tim. p. 170. kaOdmep 76 AHOns Bdwp Exmidy THs TaY CiTwY 
mpoopopas. Dicearchus here means to say, ‘‘The city of Athens be- 
guiles itself of hunger by means of its dramatic Spectacles.” Compare 
also the story in Herodotus of the Lydians beguiling themselves of hunger 
in a famine by means of the games they invented for the purpose ; and 
see S. Irenzeus, p. 190, ed. Grab, 
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these are the simple and natural sources from which Aschy- 
lus derived his copious streams of figurative diction ; and 
they were all either immediately within view, or in near 
connection with that theatre where the language they en- 
riched was uttered. They were the natural elements of the 
poetical atmosphere of the theatre, and the dramatic poet 
breathed them as his native air. 

Similarly, Sophocles (Ajax 596.) speaks with a local 
truth, when he says in the Theatre at Athens, of the islands 
of Salamis, 


® kAewa Sadrapls, ob pév tov 
vales aAlm@AaryKTos evdaluwy 
TaClW wepipavTos ael 


c 


eyo 8 6 TAduwy. K.T. A. 


O noble Salamis, Thou indeed 
Buoyed on the wave, dost happy dwell 
Conspicuous ever in the eyes of men. 
While I ce. 


The peaked hills of Salamis stood in the western 
horizon ; a picture illustrating the poet’s words with visible 
beauty. 

To Euripides again, this combination afforded the most 
favourable field for expressing the tenets of his own philo- 
sophy. While A‘schylus exulted in the rich variety of 
natural objects before him, Euripides laboured to blend them 
into one; and the sky being open, and the air free about 
him, he pronounced with peculiar energy the pantheistic 


words, 
1 é6pas tov ipod rév® aareipoy aid€pa 
kal yiv mépit Exov bypais év dykdAas 5 
tovrov vouice Ziva, Tov ryod Oedy. 
Seest thou the abyss of sky that hangs above thee, 


And clasps the earth around in moist embrace ? 
This to be Jove believe, This deem thou god. 





1 Eurip. frag. incert. 1. 2. 
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The position of the Theatre gave great advantages to the 
dramatic Poets of Athens, not as inventors merely, but as 
addressing an audience for great moral, social, and political 
purposes. To select one: Being placed immediately under 
the Acropolis, being seated, if we may so say, on the very 
steps of that great natural Temple, (for such the Acropolis 
was to the Athenians,) the audience were thus connected with 
what was most sacred and beautiful in the Athenian city. 
They were consecrated by this union. Just above them stood 
the Temple of Minerva, and the statue of the Jupiter of the 
Citadel.’ They were sitting thus, as the Poet expresses it, 
“under the wings of Gods.’’ He might therefore well speak 
to them in this language from the stage, 


Xaiper’ aoriKds Aews 
tkrap juevor Atos, 
Tlapdévov pidas pidot 
ocwppovorvtes ev xpdv@, 
TlaAAddos & bmd mrepots 
dytas & (era: Tlarhp. 


fiscu, Humen. 953. 


Hail ye denizens, who sit 

Rang d beneath the throne of Jove, 
To the dear Virgin-Goddess dear, 
By Time instructed to be wise. 
You who dwell beneath the wings? 
Of Pallas, doth her Sire revere. 


And while reminding them of these their privileges, he 
might stimulate them by sensible appeals to prove by their 
acts that they did not forget the favour of Heaven and 
their own consequent duties and dignity. 

The same observation may be applied to another depart- 
ment of dramatic literature. The successful daring of the 


1 Zeds TloAtevs. Pausan. i. 24, 4. 
2 As represented in the coin mentioned above, p. 75, note. 
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Aristophanic plays may be ascribed, in a great degree, to the 
peculiar advantages of position and construction which the 
Theatre of Athens possessed. How, for instance, in the 
confinement of a modern theatre, could we imagine a 
Trygeus soaring above the sea in an aerial excursion? ? 
There his journey would be reduced to a mere mechanical 
process of ropes and pulleys, and would be inexorably 
baffled by the wooden resistance of the roof. But in the 
Athenian Theatre the sky was visible, whither he was 
soaring, and where he was placed by the simple machinery 
of the imagination of the spectators, to which free play was 
given by the natural properties of the Theatre. 

How again, if pent in by the limits of a modern theatre, 
could the Brrps be imagined to build their aerial city ? ? 
How could the Crovps have come sailing on the stage from 
the heights of a neighbouring Parnes? How in such a 
position as that could the future Minister of Athens have 
surveyed from the stage (as he does in the Aristophanic 
play),? the natural map of his own future domains, the 
Agora, the Harbours, and the Pnyx, and all the tributary 
Islands lying in a group around him ? 

These conceptions, and such as these, are characteristic of 
the genius of the Athenian drama: on a modern stage they 
would be forced and inadmissible ; but here, under an open 
sky, with the hills of Athens around him, and a part of the 
city beneath him, they would seem to the spectator to be in 
some sense the creations of the place, no less than of the 
poet himself. 

1 Aristoph. Pac. 165. 2 Av. 785. 

3 Equites, 165. Steinbuchel Alterthumskunde, p. 17. concludes some 
good observations on this subject with the remark that ‘‘ Der Grieche 
waehlte vorzugsweise den Ort (for their Theatres) welcher zugleich die 


lohnendste Aussicht uber Stadt und Hafen und die naechste Umgebung 
Poth”? 5 +2 
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This subject brings us back to what was before noticed as 
a characteristic of the Pnyx and the Areopagus. Here we 
leave it, with one observation on these buildings, founded on 
their local character. Plato,’ speaking of simultaneous 
expressions of feeling from large masses of persons, as one 
of the most powerful, and sometimes one of the most dange- 
rous, instruments of Education, thus describes the effect 
produced on a youthful mind by applause and vituperation 
in public places, alluding particularly to the Theatre, the 
Areopagus, and the Pnyx, and with a special reference to 
their local properties ; 


“Orav tvykabe(duevor &Opoor mwodAol cis €xxAnotas }} eis Sikacthpia 
} O€arpa, Edy TOAAG OopdBw Ta pEev Wéeywou TAY Acyomévwy 7) TpaTTOMEvwr, 
Ta Se emawaow, vTepBarAdvTws éexdtepa, kal exBowyTes Kal KpoTovyTes* 
mpos 8 avrots al re *rétpai Kad Témos ev @ ay Gow emnXovvTEs SiMAdoLOY 
OdpuBov mapéxwor Tod Woyou Te Kal éralvov év 3) TH TowwdT@ Tv véov, Td 
Aeyduevoy, Tiva ole Kapdiay toxew ; 7) Twolay dy ab’T@ maidelay iSiwrikhy 
avOckew, hy ov katakdvobeicay bd TOD To1ovTOV Woyou 7) emaivov oixnrerbau 
pepomerny Kara pody 7 by ovTos hépn 5 


When multitudes of men sit crowded together in AssEMBLIES, (e.g. the 
Pnyx), Courts or Justicn, (e.g. the Areopagus), 07 at THEATRES, (e.g. 
the Dionysiac), and with loud uproar condemn some things and praise 
others which are there said or done, doing both with extravagance, by 
bawling and tumultuous applause: and when, im addition to this, the. 
Rocks and the place in which they are, produce, by their echo, a re- 
doubled* din of the praise and blame ; in such a posture as this, what, think 
you, are the feelings, as the saying is, of our Young Man, or what 
private Education deem you will enable him to resist the torrent, so as not 
to be swept along by the deluge of such praise or blame, and dashed 
where these expressions may carry wu ? 





1 Plato Repub. vi. 492. B. 
2 The wérpa alluded to, are in the Theatre, the southern rocks of the 
Acropolis ; in the Pnyx, those described above, page 59. 
3 Hence perhaps may be illustrated the somewhat obscure passage of 
Virgil, Georgic ii. 508. 
‘“ Hic stupet attonitus Rostris, hunc plausus hiantem 
Per cuneos, geminatur enim, Plebisque Patrumque, 
Corripuit.” 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































West view of the Acropolis restored. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ATHENS. 
The Acropolis. 
—_+——_ 


’Avlowev és tiv ’AxpdmorAw abtiy as dy éx Tepwmris Eua Katapavy mdvTa 


Ta ev WAL. 
Lucian. Piscator xv. 


Let us ascend the Acropolis, that we may have a Panoramic view of 
; the City. 


In its best days the Acropotis of Athens had four distinct 
characters. It was the Fortress, the ' Sacred Enclosure, the 
1 Lysist, 484. 4 


&Barov *AxpdroAw 
iepov Témevos. 


Demosth. mm. 438. 12. Ans otons lepas ths axpomdAcews, Hence no 
dogs were admitted. Dio Hal. 637. 6. 
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Treasury, and the ' Museum of Art of Athens. Thus a flat 
oblong rock, the greatest length of which was a thousand 
feet, and breadth five hundred, became one of the most 
interesting spots of ground on the face of the heathen earth. 
From those four elements here blended together, the rock of 
the Acropolis at Athens might have claimed to be considered 
as the representation of the perfect Greek character, some- 
what in the same manner as the Rhenish rock, the Ehren 
Breitstein of Coblentz, has been regarded by some as the 
type of the chivalrous and Christian. 

The position of this Athenian rock, the Acropolis, has 
suggested ingenious fancies. It was the heart of Athens, as 
Athens was the * heart of Greece: it was the centre of the 
imaginary spiral in which all that was great and beautiful in 
Greece was involved. Again, in its sanctity, its beauty and 


1 There is a particular allusion to the Acropolis, and this its character as 

a Museum, in Dicearchus (p. 9.) where he calls the city of Athens @av- 
pactoy TIAINOINON (wy Sidackadretoy 3; but what are (@a mAiv@.iva ? 
The true reading I conceive to be Oavuaordy TI AIOINON ZQIQN 
didackadreiov, i.e. ‘a certain admirable Studio of Sculpture.” Works of 
sculpture were called (ga Ai@iva, as is evident from Philemon (Athenzi 
605. f.) 

GAN ev Sduw uev Tod ALOlvov Cyov méTeE 

avOpwros npdobn 1s. 


At Samos too a man once fell in love 
With the Statue in the Temple. 


And Aristotle (in Diog. Laert. v. p. 277. quoted by Meineke,) (ga 
AlOiva avabewar At nad °AOnva. Hence the frieze of a building is called 
its zophorus, Al@os mpos @ Ta (Ga, see Erechtheum Inscription, and 
Elmsley’s Review of Hermann’s Suppl. v. 966. In MSS., ‘‘ perpetuo con- 
funduntur aut a se invicem perduntur 7. 71.”’ Porson. Pheeniss. 1277. and 
iis equivalent to 1. Hence arose the corruption in the text of Dicearchus, 
who deserves a better edition than he has yet received. 

? Aristid. Panathen. as én’ aomidos, kUKAwY eis GAAHAOUS euBe- 
Bnkdtwv wéumtos eis Gupadrdy wAnpot. The Acropolis is the &oreos 
Ompards Budes ev Tais tepats A@dvous, in Pindar. (frag. Dith. iv. p. 225, 
Dissen. ) 
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its form, it resembled a decorated Pedestal, or a massive 
Altar, one great Avd@nna to the Gods. Hence the attainment 
of a place in the Acropolis, was regarded as an apotheosis of 
men and their works.’ 

Eighteen hundred years ago Strabo lamented the multi- 
plicity of objects claiming the notice of the topographer in 
Athens, and especially in the Acropolis. At this time were 
he to revive he would feel much relieved from his embarrass- 
ment. Descriptions of them have increased in number, 
while objects to be described have diminished. The Archzeo- 
logical Heliodori” and Polemons of modern times have been 
as active as their predecessors in the same field, and with 
less material to employ them. We need not therefore regret 
with the Greek geographer, that our subject is too wide for 
our limits. This remark is more particularly applicable to 
the decorated buildings of Athens. <A great part of the old 
city might now be rebuilt from the plans furnished by 
modern descriptions of it. 

We pass from the Theatre toward the 8.W. angle of the 
citadel, in our way to the Acropolis. At this angle * stood 
the Tempite of Venus Panpemus and PxrrrHo, which, 
though no longer in existence, may be noticed for the sake 
of a passage of Euripides, that seems still to require illustra- 
tion. Huripides tells his audience, that this spot, which was 


' Cicero (at the end of his Procem. Paradox.) Opus, tale ut in Arce 
poni posset ; quasi (qualis ?) illa Minerva Phidiz. 

* Polemon wrote four books on the Acropolis ; Heliodorus fifteen. We 
read in Horace also of Roman writers in his age, 


‘*. . . quibus unum opus est intactz Palladis Arcem 


Carmine perpetuo celebrare” . . . 


Among the recent works on the subject may be mentioned, as deserving 
special notice, Mr. Penrose’s ‘‘Investigation of the Principles of Athenian 
Architecture.” London: 1851. 

* Pausan. i. 22, 83. Comp. Boeck. Corp. Ins. i. p. 474. 
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near * the Theatre, and appealed to, no doubt, by Aphrodite, 
while she recited the following lines, was chosen by Pheedra 
for the site of a temple to Venus, as commanding a view of 
Treezen (which it does), where Hippolytus was residing, 


2 Tlérpay map avthv MadAddos, Kkardiov 
yiis THode, vady Kirpidos Kabelcaro 
€pan epwr’ Exdnuov, ‘ImmoAUTHS emt 
Td Aco w@yduatey iSpic0a Oedy. 


Close to the rock of Pallas, looking on 

This land, a Temple she to Venus reared, 
Loving a foreign love : but now, she vows, 
Here Venus stands, Hippolytus, for thee.— 


This latter clause is, I think, to be thus explained? A 
temple on this same spot had been before dedicated to this 
same Deity, but by a different person and with a very 
different object. It was originally here dedicated to Venus 
by the husband of Phedra, Theseus, to commemorate his 


1 This nearness of the Temple of Peitho to the Theatre gave additional 
force and boldness to an assertion of the same dramatist in another play 
acted in the same place : 


ouk éoTt TIEIOOTS IEPON AAO TAY Adyos, 
kal BOMOS aitijs eor ev dvOpamov puae.. 
Kurip. frag. Antig. 
There is no other TEMPLE oF PERSUASION 
Than Speech ; and in Man’s heart her Auvar ts. 

2 Eurip. Hippol. 30. 

3 This association, as @c0) otvvao.,in the same Temple, of Aphrodite 
and Peitho (Swadela Venusque) is illustrated by Pausan. i. 22, 3. and 
the elegant fragment of Ibycus. Athen. 564. d. cé uy Kumpis & 7’ 
GryavoBAepapos Tle10m podéoiow ev uvOeor Opépay, and by a group 
consisting of Helen, Paris, Peitho and Aphrodite in Winckelmann. 
Mon. Ined. p. 157. This union has been dissolved by the copyist in 
Pliny (N. H. xxxvi. 4). ‘‘ Scopas fecit Venerem et Pothon et Phae- 
thontem,” which has been quoted by Hirt in one place (Bildenkunste 
p. 210.) without suspicion ; in another (in Sillig’s Catalog. Artif. p. 488.) 
he has corrected the last word to Phanetem. But it ought rather, I con- 
ceive, to be PEITHONEM. Let me confirm this (for Wolf’s note on 


Go 
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success in collecting the scattered inhabitants of Attica 
(wavdynpt) under one federal head; this result he professed to 
have owed to the divine influence of Venus and Persuasion. 
The object of its dedication was now altered by Phaedra. 
Venus was placed here xo longer as having united in one 
state a domestic population ; but in order that she might 
help to conciliate to Phedra the foreign object of her affec- 
tion (pws ¢xdyyos) ; and therefore Pheedra pronounced that 
the Goddess had been here enshrined for the future, (ro 
Aowroy) not to record a popular union, but (Immodtt@ & em) for 
the sake of the absent Hippolytus. The erection of this 
temple by Pheedra was therefore well mentioned by Euripides, 
as a proof of her infatuation. She had thus built for her own 
passion over the monument of her husband’s policy; and 
had sacrificed the honour of her home and of her adopted 
nation to that of an individual stranger, and him, her 
husband’s son. 

A little higher, on the right, is a spot connected with the 
history of the same heroic family. -/Zgeus, the father of 
Theseus, is said by Pausanias to have watched from this 
place the return of his son’s vessel from Crete. The oldest 


Hesiod Theog. 987, may render a confirmation necessary) from Aschylus 
Suppl. 1025. 

KYTIPIAOS & ovk dmedci Oeo- 

Mos 08 ctppwv. .. 

MeTakowvol 5€ pida wa- 

Tp) mdpeoty OOOS & 7° ov- 

dév &mapvoy TeACOEL OEAK- 

Top. IIEIOOI.. .. 


where the members of the group are identical with those in that of Scopas 
mentioned by Pliny. Com. Pausan. i. 43, 6. The Latin accusative 
onem and wntem has perplexed transcribers. See the Latin Schol. in 
Runkel’s Cratinus, p. 82, where, for ‘‘ Jupiter in Ramum evolavit Attics 


regionis,” not Rhamnunta, but Rhamn wntem (i. e. Rhamnum) is to be 
substituted. 
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Athenian traditions cling to the Athenian Acropolis ;* and 
while the Cecropian rock itself is thus clad with a venerable 
ideal beauty, arising from the age and varied hues of these— 
if we may so call them,—its old mythological weather stains 
and lichens clustering about its sides,—it is at the same time 
by their presence proved to have been, as we know from 
history it was, the cradle in which the infant population of 
Athens was nursed. This spot commands a prospect of the 
sea. From this rock Aigeus threw himself when he saw the 
black sail on his son’s mast; and there is a truth and beauty 
in the description of Catullus which can nowhere be more 
sensibly felt than on this spot, ; 


At Pater ut summa prospectum ex ace petebat, 
Anxia in assiduos absumens lumina fletus, 
Quum primum inflati prospexit lintea veli, 
Preecipitem sese scopulorum e vertice jecit 
Amissum credens inmiti Thesea fato. 


Mounting the City’s speculative crest, 

Wasting in ceaseless tears his anxious eyes, 
When first the father saw the swollen sail, 
From the cliff’s brow he headlong fell, believing 
That Theseus had been slain by ruthless Fate. 


Catullus has been saved from an error, perhaps by his 
acquaintance with the scene, into which later writers have 
fallen. They, with some few exceptions, make Aigeus *throw 


1 Thue. ii. 14. 7d mpd todbrov axpéroris 7 viv oboa médus Hv" Of which 
fact the citadel still preserved a record in its name, Polis. Thue. ii. 15. 
kaAetra ba THY Tadaay Ta’TH KaTolknow  akKpOToOALS mEexpl Todd err 
bmw AOnvatwy wdéAts. 

2 In order to give a name to the Mgaan (Serv. Mneid. iii. 74. 
Keightly Mythol. p. 349.) which etymology is refuted by the word 
Aigean alone. The sea is Aiyatoyv méAaryos : but the adjective from 
Aigeus is Alyetos. They both occur in Asch. Ag. 645. Eumen. 653, 
The accurate observation of the Scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. i. 831. might 
have cautioned the mythologists against this error. 
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himself from the rock of the Acropolis into the seat 
is three miles off. 

Here also stood the Tempe of Vicrory, a little to the 
west of the southern wing of the Propylea. The statue of 
Victory in this temple was sculptured wingless. Such a 
representation of Victory was conformable to the more 
ancient, but not to the then’ received, method of exhibiting 
that Goddess. The difference in the modes by which 
Sparta and Athens respectively expressed a similar feeling is 
characteristic of both. To secure the permanence of his 
favour, the sterner Spartans chained their Deity of War to 
his shrine; the Athenians, with more delicacy, relieved 
their Victory of her wings.’ 

This Temple of Victory brings the Lysistrata of Aristo- 
phanes and her opponents once more before us. The latter 


mount toward the citadel by nearly the same path as we are 


now treading. They are, come to what they call the ° opor 


1 For, Aristoph. Aves 574. adtixa Niky mérera: mTEepvyoly xpucai. 
See also Pausan. iii. 15, 7. This Deity was also termed Niky ’A@nva 
(on which see Dobree Advers. i. p. 482). Standing thus as she did at the 
exit from the Acropolis, she was properly implored to aid them as 
an escort (mpomoumds), by persons starting on any dangerous enterprise, 
as in Soph., Philoct. 134 :— 


‘Epuns 6 méurwy SdrL0s Hynocato vey, 
NiknT? "AOdvaTloAlas, h o@Ce bo Get. 


Pausan. Messen. c. 36, says that this Temple was erected after the battle ot 
Sphacteria. 

2 Pausan. Lacon. c. 15. Recent discoveries have brought to light this Temple 
of Victory. The following communication is from W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
‘¢The height of the columns, some of which are in situ, is 8. 58 French 
métres. The wall of the cella is replaced to the height of about two feet. 
The southern wing of the Propylea, to the west of which the Temple 
stands, was within the line of the northern wing.” See also the account 
of it given by C. H. Bracebridge, Esq., in his letter in the Appendix 
to the present volume. 

3 Whence the modern Greek word oma, near, and ‘moody (éloigner), 
amooimovv vaty. Thue. iv. 25,” Koray. Atak. iv. p. 499. 
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of the Acropolis ; and no other word can so well express the 
character of the flat slope on its western side, the only 
accessible approach to the citadel. They are supposed to be 
arriving at this point; hence their invocation for aid to 
Victory (déorowa Niky Evyyevod,) before whose Temple they 
stand ; and the expressions by which their courage displays 
itself have a peculiar propriety, which a reference to the 
spot on which they are uttered, can alone explain. They 
declare their fixed determination never to yield to their 
female antagonists; they will, they say, extirpate all tyranny ; 
they will wield the myrtle-braided sword, and take their stand 
here close to Aristogeiton, whose glorious deeds they intend 
to rival. This boast is very appropriate; for the statue of 


1 Lysist. 632. 
gpopnow Td Epos 1d Aowmdy év wdpTov KAad}, 
&yopdow 7 ev Tots BmAas Eis Apioroyetrout 
@5é OW éorhiw map avtéy 
T will wield my sword hereafter braided with the myrtle spray, 
Standing near Aristogeiton, arm d, and in the Agora 
Here will keep my post beside him. 


This last trait is very characteristic and happy : for in ordinary cases when 
an honorary statue, to be placed in the Agora, was granted by the Athenian 
State, it was expressly provided by a clause in the grant itself, that the 
Statue should not be placed near that of Aristogeiton ; but, in fact, any 
where else in the Agora except €tjs "Aptotoyeirovt. In the opinion of 
Athenians, no one deserved the honour of being placed by his side, except 
Harmodius. This is proved by an honorary inscription copied at Athens 
in the collection of Mr. Finlay : to whom let me here express my gratitude 
for assistance rendered at Athens in the prosecution of these enquiries. 


- -AOYNAIAEAYTQUKAIZIT 
HZEINEMP PYTANEIQIKAIPP 
OEAPIANENAPAZITOIZATO 
ZTINTOIZTHZEPOANAEQZTKAIEL 
FONQNTQUPPEZTBYTATQIE! 
NAIAEAYTQIUKAIEIKONAZT 


eo) 
bo 
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ARISTOGEITON stood beneath this point, in the Agora, 
near the ascent’ to the Acropolis. 

It would not be difficult to multiply similar remarks 
illustrative of other passages in the same play. Indeed, the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes, in some of its scenes, is the best 
topographical guide-book to the Acropolis. - 


HZAIEAYTOYXAAXHNEOINE 

OYENAFOPAIOPFOYAMBOYAH 
TAINAHNNAPAPMOAION KAI 
APIZTOTEITONA. 


| Be it decreed} 
to gwe him both maimtenance 
m the Prytaneum and a front-seat 
at all the Games celebrated 
by the state, and to the el- 
dest of his descendants, and 
that permission may be granted him to erect also 
a Bronze Equestrian Statue of himself 
im the Agora, wherever he may choose, 
except BY THE SIDE OF HARMODIUS AND 
ARISTOGEITON. 


Compare Cramer’s Greece, ii. p. 304. Dio. Chrys. i. 637. on the 
especial honours, (timoad efalpero. as the latter calls them,) paid to 
Aristogeiton. 

1 Arrian. Exp. Alex. iii. p. 197. Blancard. ‘Apuodiov kal Apioto- 
vyelrovos xaAKat eixdves KeivTar AOhynow ev Kepaperng, 7 tvmev és wOAty 
KaTayTiKpy udAdioTa TOU Mytpeov. . . 


CHAPTER XV. 


ATHENS—THE ACROPOLIS. 
Propylea, Parthenon. 


Se 


Adsta, atque Athenas antiquum opulentum oppidum 
Contempla ; atque templum Cereris ad levam adspice. 
1 Ennius, Medea, p. 22. Scriver. 


Pause here, and scan the rich and antique Athens, 
And mark the fane of Ceres on the left. 


Preclara illa Propylea. 
Cic. de Offictts, ii. 15. 


A PECULIAR interest belongs to the door of St. Peter’s 
Church at Rome, which is opened by the hand of the Pope 
to admit into the church the crowds of the periodic Jubilee, 
and at all other times remains shut. What a deep and 
strong tide of feeling has flowed through that entrance ! 
Here we stand before the Propynma of the Athenian © 
Acropolis. Through the central door of this building moved. 
the periodic processions of the Panathenaic Jubilee. The 
marks of their chariot wheels are still visible on the stone 
floor of its entrance; and in the narrow space between 


1 The Temple of Ceres (see Pausan. i. 22.) stood on the right of the 
entrance to the Propylea. The Propylea were probably depicted as the 
scenic decoration of this play of Ennius. To the actors, therefore, turning 
to the audience, the Temple of Ceres was on their left, as here expressed. 
For the same reason, it seems, the Herzum is placed to the left of Argos 
and Mycenz by Sophocles (Elect. 7.), whereas, in fact, to a person 
approaching these places, it was on the right of both. 
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those two deep lines in the pavement, the feet of the 
noblest Athenians, since the age of Pericles, have trod. 

Here, above all places at Athens, the mind of the tra- 
veller enjoys exquisite delight. It seems as if this portal had 
been spared in order that the Imagination might send through 
it, as through a triumphal arch, all the glories of Athenian 
Antiquity in visible parade. In our visions of that spectacle 
we may unrol the long Panathenaic frieze of Phidias, trans- 
ferring the procession of sculptural figures from their 
place on the marble walls of the cella of the Parthenon, in 
order that, endued with ideal life, they may move through 
this splendid avenue. 

The erection of the Propylea was commenced at the 
most brilliant period of Athenian history. The year itself, 
the archonship of Euthymenes, B.c. 4387, in which the 
enterprise was undertaken, seems to have been proverbial 
for sumptuous conceptions.’ The Propylea, constructed of 
Pentelic marble, after the design of Mnesicles, were com- 
pleted in five years: and, henceforth, were always appealed 
to as the proudest ornaments of the Athenian city. 

The day in which it should be their lot to guide their 
festal Car in the sacred procession through this doorway 
into the Citadel* was held out to their aspiring sons by 


1 For it seems probable that this character for its profuse expenditure, 
as well as the distance of the epoch, recommended the year of Euthymenes 
to the choice of Aristophanes in Acharn. 67. 


eréeupal yuds @s Baoikéa Tov meyav 
pucbov pepovtas Svo Spaxuds THS Tmepas 
ew EvOuuévovus a&pxortos... 


i. e. in the most lavish times. 
2 Arist. Nub. 69. 


bray ov péyas dy &pw edAavyns mpds dau, 


When you grow up a man and drive your car 
Up to the Citadel. 
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fond mothers as one of the most glorious in their future 
career. Even national enemies paid homage to the magni- 
ficence of the fabric: and when in the Theban assembly, the 
noble Epaminondas intended to convey to his audience that 
they must struggle to transfer the glory of Athens to 
Thebes, he thus eloquently expressed that sentiment: “O 
men of Thebes, you must wproot the Propylea of the 
Athenian Acropolis,’ and plant them in front of the Cadmean 
Citadel.” How much is it to be regretted that we have no 
remains of the orations of one who spoke thus !* 

The Propylea stood like a splendid frontispiece, a 
maAavyés mpdcwmov, of the Athenian Citadel. If we might 
compare the whole Acropolis to one of our own Christian 
Minsters planted on a hill, the Propylea were its West 
Door, It was this particular point at Athens which was 
most admired by Athenians, nor is this surprising. Let 
us conceive such a restitution of this fabric as its surviving 
fragments suggest, let us imagine it restored to its pristine 
beauty, let it rise once more in the full dignity of its youth- 
ful stature, let all its architectural decorations be fresh 


1 Aschines. 7.7.29. Compare the catalogue of the mirabilia of Athens 
in Pheenic. Athenzi 652. e. whence it may be inferred that the Propylea 
were sometimes simply termed MvAam, as the old entrance was by Herod. 
viii, 52, and that this is the case in the times of Alexis (Ath. 336, e.) 


tl TattTa Anpels PAnvaday tyw Kdtw 

~ ? a 
Avketov, “Aradipeav, Odetov, TvaAas, 
Anpovs copioTay ; ovde Ev TO’TwY KaAdv. 


The Propylea could hardly have been omitted here. The pediment of the 
Propylea seems to have attracted especial admiration. See Bekker’s 
Anecd. p. 202, 20, and 348, 3. in derds mpowtAmos. See also the 
remarkable passage in Cic. de Repub. iii. 32. Num aut vetus gloria 
(Athenarum) aut species preclara Oppidi, aut Theatrum, Gymnasia, 
Porticus, aut Propylea nobilia, aut Arx, aut admiranda opera Phidiz, aut 
Pirzeus ille magnificus Rempublicam efficiebant ? 

2 Nepos. Vit. Epaminon, v. Fuit disertus, ut nemo Thebanus ei par esset 
eloquentia. 
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and perfect, let their mouldings be again brilliant with 
. glowing tints of red and blue, let the coffers of its soffits 
be again spangled with stars, and the white marble ante be 
fringed over, as they were once, with delicate embroidery of 
ivy leaf, let it be in such a lovely day as the present day of 
November—and then let the bronze valves of these five 
gates of the Propylea be suddenly flung open, and all the 
splendours of the interior of the Acropolis burst suddenly 
upon the view, 


dere Se Kal yap dvoryvupevwy Wédos Hdn Tav TpomvaAalwy, 
GAN’ dhoAVEaTE haivoméevatoty Tats dpxatarowy "AOhvats, 
kal Oavuacrais Kal moAvipvos, iv” 6 KAcwos Afuos évoureie! 


But ye shall see! for the opening doors I hear of the Propylea, 

Shout, shout aloud ! at the view which appears of the old time-honow’d 
Athene, 

Wondrous in sight, and famous in song, where the noble Dumus abideth. 


We return to what still exists. 

On the ParTHENoN we may not venture to say much. 
Even were it possible, it would be needless to do so. 
The essay upon it written by the architect Ictinus who 
erected this fabric under Pericles, B.c. 4388, would proba- 
bly add but little to our architectural knowledge of the 
Parthenon. In this respect material works constructed by 
regular laws and canons have an advantage over the freer 
productions of the intellect. The methodical organisation 
of architectural structure gives them an element of perma- 
nence. From the parts of the Parthenon still standing, 
from its fragments scattered on the ground, from the tints 
with which its marble mouldings are still faintly veined, the 
modern Architect by his inductive ingenuity may restore 
the Temple to its original beauty of symmetry and 


1 Aristoph. Equites, 1326. 
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colour. Even an inexpert observer may form some conjec- 
ture as to its original form and character from the same 
data. The meander which he descries winding beneath the 
cornice, the honey-suckle ornament sprouting below the 
pediment, the shattered plate-band of a triglyph which he 
lights upon tinted with azure, and the gutte of the same hue,’ 
—looking like real rain-drops—the bronze nails under the 
triglyphs on the south side, on which festoons (¢yxapmo:) were 
hung on days of festive solemnity; these, and some other 
vestiges of a similar kind, may furnish him with sufficient 
data wherewith to construct in his mind a Parthenon of his 
own, 
Quale Te dicet tamen 


Antehac fuisse, tales cwm sint Reliquice / 


But how shall he describe 
Thy Perfectness, when such Thy Ruins are! 


Some of the scwlptwred parts however of this building 
will baffle all his processes of restoration. The attempt to 
infer the treatment and details of the altorilievo group 
which once occupied the eastern pediment, from the por- 
tions of it that remain,—and which represented the 
birth of Minerva from the head of Jupiter—would be as 
futile an attempt as that to reconstruct an Athenian 
Tragedy from a few fragmentary lines. The group of the 
western pediment has been more fortunate. From the 
parts of it which survive, its subject—the contest of 
Minerva with Neptune for the dominion of Athens— 


* On this application of Painting to Architecture, as exemplified in the 
Parthenon, see Kugler iiber die Polychromie der Griechen p. 87, of the 
translation by Mr. W. R. Hamilton, inserted in the Transactions of British 
Architects, 1835; and Steiglitz. Baukunst, p. 295. The Parthenon has 
been described with minute accuracy by Mr. Penrose. A valuable contri- 
bution has been also made by Mr. Pennethorne, 
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and the manner in which that subject was treated, have 
been fully developed.’ 

One of the vestiges in the fabric of the Parthenon, 
though of a very different and less obtrusive kind, possesses 
a peculiar interest. At Pompeii, the impression of the 
ancient cyathus that is at this day visible on the marble 
slab of the shop in one of the streets, is one of those inci- 
dents,—touching perhaps more sensibly because its touch is 
so slight—which makes the spectator feel toward the old 
inhabitants of that place as toward acquaintances who have 
just left him. This feeling, and more than this, arises in 
the mind, when we look on the eastern front of the Parthe- 
non, and see beneath its metopes the impressions left there 
by the round shields once attached to that part of its marble 
face. Beneath them are visible the traces of the inscrip- 
tions which recorded the names of those by whom those 
shields in battle had been worn, and by whom they had 
been won. Let us not pretend to the ingenuity which 
has recovered a long sentence on the portico of the Maison 
Carrée at Nismes from the holes left by the bronze nails 
with which the letters of that sentence were attached to 
the temple, however much we should wish to be informed 
who, in the present case, the persons commemorated 
were. 

There is reason to think that these shields, of which we 
now see the impressions, had caught the eye of Euripides, 
and that they suggested the beautiful expressions, by the 
mouth of his chorus, of a wish? for repose and tranquillity 


1 By Muller de Parthenonis Fastigio in his Comment. de Phidiz 
Vita, p. 75. sqq. with a sketch of a proposed restoration, See also Col. 
Leake’s Memoir on the Disputed Positions in Athens, p. 40. Topography 
p. 536, and Welcker in Classical Museum, ii. 367; vi. 279, and Mr, 
Lloyd, ibid. v. 396. 

2 See this longing expressed in his Supplices, v. 487. 
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which, as might be expected in a long war, the poet so 
deeply felt. 

KeloOw Sdpv mor mitov dupuTr€re 

apaxvais, meta 8 jovxlas mode 

yhpa Evvoicolny* 

deiSouu 5€ cTepavols Kapa 

mToAwoy oTEpaveras, 

Opnikiay TeATAaY Tpds “AOavas 

mepiklogiv ayKpeudoas Oarduots.é 


May my spear idle lie, and spiders spin 
Their webs about it! May I, oh may I, pass 
My hoary age im peace /— 

Then let me chant my melodies, and crown 
My grey hairs with a chaplet ! 

And hang my spoils, a Thracian target, high 
Above the columns of Minerva’s fane / 


The chorus which sang these lines as it danced in the 
orchestra beneath us, perhaps pointed to this Temple and to 
these shields from the Theatre, which is below the eastern 
front of the Parthenon on which they were hung. The 
Parthenon was the only Temple of Minerva at Athens to 
which the attribute of a peristyle (aeprxioves Gadduor) could be 
ascribed, as here, by Euripides. 

Let us here notice one other expression of the same poet, 
which receives similar illustration from the remaining archi- 
tectural members of this temple. Agavé, in his ? Bacche, 
bearing the head of Pentheus, calls, in her fit of phrensy, for 
Pentheus, in order, as she says, 


as Taccakevon KpaTa TpLyAUooLs TH65E 
A€ovtos, dv mdpem Onpdoas eyo 


That on the triglyphs I may plant 
Here this grim Lion’s head, my spoil to-day. 


1 Kurip. Erechth. ap. Stob. ii, p. 408. Gaisford. 
Eurip. Bacch. 1206. 


3 Vitruy. iii, In cymis capita Leonina sunt scalpenda. 
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The marble lion-head antefixa, which terminate the 
northern angles of the western pediments of the Parthenon, 
and are usual ornaments in other parts of such a building, 
indicate that Euripides has not neglected one of the most 
pathetic features of madness—its partial saneness and sense 
of propriety. 

With respect to the name of the Parthenon, it seems to 
have originated from two causes: first, for the sake of 
distinction, and next, as recording the peculiar grounds on 
which this temple was dedicated. The Minerva of this 
temple was to be distinguished from the Minerva Polias her 
immediate neighbour ; and the title of Parthenos or Virgin ! 
was assigned to the Minerva who occupied ¢his temple, in 
order to designate her invincibility, an attribute which this 
temple was designed to declare. Hence its limited portion in 
which the statue of Minerva Parthenos, executed in gold and 
ivory by Phidias, was enshrined, was more especially termed 
the Parthenon, as being the more intimate abode of her 
presence. As such this adytum or lesser Parthenon is 
contrasted with the * Hecatompedon, which is properly the 
eastern division of the cella of the temple, and of which this: 


1 When the Parthenon was converted into a Christian Church, as it 
appears to have been, in the fifth or sixth century, it was dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin. It was changed into a mosque by the Turks who 
conquered Athens in June, 1456, 

2 Boeck. Inscr. p. 177. Hence the whole temple was sometimes called 
TlapOevay éxatdumedos. Plutarch v. Cat. ii. p. 555. Pericl. i. p. 619. 
and the remarkable passage de Glor. Athen. vii. p. 377. where he is 
summing up the splendid results of Athenian conquests, which are 6Aa 
méAes, Kal viocol, Kal repo. kal vnxoTdAavTol, Kal Adupa, ay 
aydAwata Kal ovuBorda, mapOevGves ExaTdouTedo1, vdTia Teixn, 
vedookot, MpomtAua. Let me take this opportunity of suggesting #me.pot 
kavaxoTtdAavTor in lieu of the unintelligible words in the text. xpucod 
kavaxy is an expression well known from Soph. Antig. 1380. whence #e:pos 
KavaxoTdAavtos would be a country, ‘auro que plurima fluait.’ See 
Blomf. Gloss. Choeph. 146, and Apollon. Argonaut. iii, 71. 
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lesser Parthenon is only a part; just as the Hecatompedon 
is contrasted with the whole temple or Parthenon, of which 
it is a part likewise. Hence also, the Opisthodomus or 
western division of the cella, in which division the treasure 
of the city was kept, is described as being behind the goddess 
herself (éricw rijs 6cod) because it was immediately behind her 
statue. There was, no doubt, design in this arrangement. 
For thus the Athenian goddess stood as a sentinel at the 
door of the Athenian Treasury. The external columns of 
the posticum were united by a bronze railing. 

The question has been asked, whether the Parthenon was 
hypethral, or open tothe air? This is an architectural point 
on which professional judges must decide.’ There seems to 
be no doubt that the peristyle was covered with a marble 
roof; and it would seem that the beautiful objects which it 
contained would be thought to be entitled to more light 
than could be admitted by the door, without, however, being 
exposed to the rain. We may offer as a conjecture, that 
the cella was not roofed but protected by an extended 
awning or velarium, worked with embroidery. This suppo- 
sition is suggested by a passage in the Ion of Euripides? 
which alludes to the structure of the Parthenon. In the 
building there erected, which is a copy of the Parthenon, we - 
have this provision made for the 7oof, 

AaBav tpdoua® icpa Onoavpav mapa 


KaréoKiage, Oatuat? avOpamos Spar 
evny 8 bpavral ypduuaciw Toad dpa 


He brought the hangings from the Temple’s Store, 
And spread them over-head, a wondrous sight, 
In which were woven these embroideries. 


1 See the works of Hermann, Ross, and Botticher on this subject, quoted 
in a valuable article in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, i. p. 274. 2 V. 1148. 
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The site of the Parthenon is the highest point of the city. 
It is also the centre of the Acropolis, as the Acropolis was 
of Athens. Looking northward from it, the city, and beyond 
it, the plain of Athens formed into a great peninsula by 
mountains, lay before the view of the ancient Athenians. 
The eye having been sated with the splendour of the objects 
in the city below it, might raise itself gradually, and passing 
northward over corn-fields and vineyards, farms and villages, 
such as Colonus or Acharne, might repose upon some object: 
lurking in the distant hills, upon the dark pass of Phylé, 
or the solitary towers of Deceleia. Then too were appro- 
priate living objects to enliven such a scene. There would 
be rural sights, such as Aristophanes describes, of husband- 
men issuing forth from their homesteads with their wains 
and cattle into the fields, with their implements of agricul- 
ture shining in the sun, at the conclusion of a long war:’ 
perhaps a festal procession might just be vanishing in a 
distant sacred grove. All this has disappeared, and now 
from this point, here and there a solitary Albanian peasant 
is seen following his mule laden with wood along the road 
into the town; and the most cheerful sight in the plain 
before us, is that of the thick wood of olives still growing on 
the site of the Academy toward the left, and looking like a 
silver sea rippling in the autumnal breeze.’ 


1 As in the Peace of Aristophanes, 555. 

2 The prospect (&royis) which the Parthenon commands, has called 
forth much admiration. Aristides well describes this view, especially the 
mediwy KaAAN Kal xXdpiTas mpd THs éAEws EvOds ard TOD TelxoUS, UGAAOV 
dé ard THs akpoTdAcws Kexuuevwv. It will serve to restore the right 
reading to Dicwarchus, "AOnvas iepby moduTeAcs, amdBiov, wéiov eas, 
5 kadovmevos Tapbevav, brepkeiuevos Tov Oedtpov. The corrupt word amdéBiov 
should probably be dr éWrov. Marx in Creutzer Meletem. proposes kardyioy. 




















































































































































































































































































































North view of the Acropolis restored. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ATHENS. 
The three Minervas of the Acropolis. 
—_— —— 


Diva triformis. 
Hor. 


WE pass alittle to the northward from the Tempie of 
Minerva Parthenos to that of Minerva Pomtas. 

For the sake of distinctness with respect to this important 
point of Athenian antiquities, a few words may be said 
here on the three different Minervas of the Acropolis.’ 

The Ist which the spectator saw when he entered the 
citadel from the Propylea, was the colossal Minerva of 
bronze,” standing erect, with helmet, spear and shield. This 


1 Schol. Aristid. p. 320. Dindorf. pia joay a&ydAuata év "AxpowdAc 
THs AOnvas, tv wey TO apxatov Kal Siomeres, Erepov TL XaAKody, d eecay 
mera TH Tlepoua, Tpitoy Td Pediov, TO ex xXpvood Kal eA€fayTos KaTeE- 
oKevacmevov. 

2 Demosth. 428. 15. 7 xaAKH, 7} meyaAn ’AOnva. 
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was a work of Phidias; on account of its position and 
attitude it was called the Minerva Promachus; and the 
point of its spear, and the crest of its helmet, seen over the 
summit of the Parthenon, were visible to the sailor as he 
approached the Peirzeus from Sunium. 

This Minerva was emphatically termed “The Minerva of 
Bronze, The Great Minerva.’’ It was this statue, I believe, 
that was present to the mind of Euripides when he 
wrote ' 


GAN’ HAOev,...€ikwy ds dpav epalvero, 
TladAds, Kpadaivouc? éyxos broAddw Kapa. 


Then issued forth, appearing like a Statue, 
Pallas, a spear she shook, with crested helm. 

It was this Minerva whose gigantic form, seen in a vision, 
stalking before the walls of the citadel, terrified Alaric when 
he came to sack the Acropolis.” 

The 2nd Minerva was chryselephantine, 1. e. of ivory and 
gold, the Minerva of the Parthenon; it was also the work 
of Phidias, and was a specimen of what was termed the 
toreutic, as the other was of his plastic art. 

The artist of the 8rd Minerva was unknown or concealed ; 
inquirers were informed that it had fallen down from heaven : 
it was not of metal, nor of marble, nor of ivory, but of olive 
wood. This third Minerva was the Minerva Polias; the 
original Minerva of Athens; the Minerva who, it was said, 
had contested the soil of Attica with Neptune, and had 
triumphed in the contest; the Minerva of the Acropolis, and 
of the temple before us. 

Inferior to the other two in material and in beauty of 
execution, this Minerva was more revered than either. 
Hers was emphatically the * ancient statue ; to her, and not 


! Here. Fur. 1002. 2 Zosimus, v. p. 294. 
3 This appellation had, in the time of Alschylus, acquired the character 
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to the Minerva of the Parthenon, the Panathenaic peplos— 
the embroidered fasti of Athenian glory—was periodically 
dedicated. Hence the question which is put by Aristophanes 
in the Comedy of the Birds, into the mouth of the founder 
of the aerial city, in the description of which the principal 
objects of Athenian topography, and even of Athenian 
Religion, are parodied, 


EY. Tis eds 
TloArodxos orm; TH Eavotucy TOY TWéTAOY; 
TEI. Ti & ov« ’A@nvaiay éGuev ModAidda;} 
EU. What Deity shall be 


Our Poliuchus ? for whom weave our Peplos # 
PEI. And wherefore not allow Athena Polias ? 


This Peplos was not a veil (raparéracpa) suspended before 
the statue in the temple, but the drapery in which the statue 
was invested. 

To this custom of draping the statue with the Peplos 
Euripides seems to allude,’ 


yeynbe Kéouov mpootilels aydAmart 
Kaddv KakloTw, Kal wémAotoiy exTovel. 


Glad, though he hangs a fair robe on a rude 
Statue, and with a pEpios tricks it out. 


The obscure epithet by which Aischylus describes an 
attitude of Minerva may perhaps be best explained by a 
reference to this treatment of this particular statue. In the 


of a proper name: it did not require to be distinguished by the definitive 
article. See Eumen. 80, where Minerva says to Orestes, 


iGov madalov wykabey AaBov Bpéras. 


‘ Arist. Av. 826. where Schol. 77 ’A@nv@ MoArdd oton mérdos 
eyiveTo TaproiciAos, oy avepepoy ev TH TouTh Tay Mavabnvaloy. . 
Cp. Miiller de Minervee Poliadis Templo, Rose, Inser. Gree. pp. 148, 157. 

* Hyppolyt. 630. Cp. the passages in Turneb. Advers. xiv. 15. 


H 2 
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Eumenides, ' Orestes is introduced by the poet as a suppliant 
in this Temple of Minerva Polias; and clasping the knees 
of this same statue. He then invokes the goddess to come 


to his aid, 
. ete X@pas ev Témois AtBvoTiKots 
TiOnow opbdy 7) KaTnpepH mdda 
piros apiyouo.. . 


Whether on the Libyan plain 
She plants her foot outstretched ov shrouded over, 
Fighting for friends. 


That is, whether she is advancing to the conflict, or is 
standing firm to repel the shock of the enemy. 

Some well-known Athenian statue of Minerva was pro- 
bably in the mind of Aischylus. The fact that the drapery 
of a statue supplies him with a distinctive epithet (xarnpedjs) 
seems to indicate that that drapery was a characteristic 
attribute of the statue. Such an attribute the Peplos, in 
which the Minerva Polias was attired, eminently was. Hence 
I am inclined to think the poet here alludes to the statue 
of Minerva Polas. The other two celebrated statues of 
Minerva were not then in existence. 

The difference of these three statues of Minerva in the 
Acropolis is illustrated by a passage in the Knights of 


1 Asch. Eumen. 282. 

2 Comp. Hym. Cerer. 182. dupl 5€ wémAos Kudveos padiwoitor Gens 
ercAiCero mocaly. Op. Buttmann, Lexilog. v. éavdés* and Miller Denk- 
miler Heft. i. p. 5. Hence karnpepy mdda in Alschylus. The statue of 
Polias seems to have been erect, (Aristoph. Aves, 827. mavomwAlay éoTnk 
éxovoa) and the drapery of the Peplos to have fallen in full folds over the 
feet, thus covered over, (karnpepets) as in that of the Aiginetan Minerva 
(Hirt. Wolf. Analek. iii. p. 170.) There is, I think, m the Dresden 
Museum a Statue of Minerva which appears to be a representation of 
that of the Polias draped with the Peplos. The 6p0@ds mots, on the 
contrary, seems to indicate the attitude in which the foot is not in repose, 
but projected with some exertion, (see this use of op6ds, Elmsl. Med, 1134. 
Dissen. Pind. Ol. xi. 4.) as in combat, which is the attitude of the Itonian 
Pallas. Millingen. Uned. Mon. ii. p. 9. and of that in the Athenian Vase. 
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Aristophanes,' which can only be understood by a reference 
to the peculiar attitude, position and character, as above 
specified, of each; and which shew that the national faith 
had then nearly lost its hold on the national mind. 

The two rival demagogues are boasting to Demos of the 
eratifications which they will respectively supply to please 
his popular palate, gratifications which they owe to their 
influence with the three Minervas of the Acropolis ; 


KAEQN. 


Sov dépw cor THVSe waliokny eye. 


"AAAANTOTINAHS. 
eyw 5€ wvoriras meuioTvAnmevas 
brd THs 2 Ae00 TH XEtpl TH “AEhayTivy’ 


AHMO®. 


ws méyay up’ elxes @ woTVia TOY SaKTVAOY. 


KAEQN. 


eyw & Ervos ye wicwov evxpwy Kat Kaddv" 
3 érdpuve § avl’ 7 TladAds 7 WvAaiuayxos. 





! Equites, 1165. 
2 i.e. The Chryselephantine Statue by Phidias, in the Parthenon. - 
See the proposed restoration of this Minerva in Quatremére de Quincy’s 
Jupiter Olympius, p. 226. The face, feet, and hands alone of this statue 
were of ivory. Plat. Hipp. maj. 290. b. 

3 i.e. The Bronze Colossal Statue, also by Phidias, of Minerva Pro- 
_machus standing near the Propylea (HvAamdxos) on the north-east. 
The shield and spear, with which she was armed, are here ludicrously 
converted into a xvTpa and topivn (as xvTpa and dBéAucKos for a shield 
and spear in Aristoph. Aves, 388). Her gigantic form is described by 
jmepeXel. 

It will, I think, be found that, when accuracy of distinction is re- 
quired, the Athenian writers of the best age do not give to Minerva 
Polias the epithet of Pallas, but reserve it for the other two, especially for 
this statue of Promachus. On the statues of Minerva, see Athenagoras 
Legat. pro Christianis, p. 293, ed. Benedict., note. 
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> AAAANTOTIOAHS. 
& Aj’, evapyas H @eds o emickoret, 
kal viv bwepexXeEL gov XUTpAay Cwuovd TAEAaY. 


KAEQON. 


TouTl TEMAXOS TOVdwWKEY 7 PoBeoLoTpaTN. 


"AAAANTOTINAHS. 
1&8 dBpimomatpay epbdy ek (wpmod Kpéas, 
kad xdAukos nyvaTpou TE Kal yaoTpos Témov. 


AHMO2. 


Kadha@s ¥ émolince TOU TémAOV LLeuynuern. 


CLEON. 
See! this fair barley-cake I bring you, J. 


SAUSAGE-SELLER. 
And I this loaf scoop’d out into a spoon 
By our own Goddess, with her wory hand. 


Demos. 
Well, to be swre, she has a monstrous finger / 


CLEON. 
And I peas-porridge well-complexiow d, rich, 
Pounded by Pallas the Pylemachus. 


SAUSAGE-SELLER. 
O Demos, clear it is ow Goddess guards thee— 
She wields a bowl above thee, filled with soup ! 


CLEON. 
This morsel, Pallas, dread of wmies, sends thee— 


! i.e. The Minerva Polias : the next line is a convincing proof that the 
Peplos was dedicated to her, and not to any other Minerva. 

By way of a supplementary remark connected with this topic, we may 
notice the small images of Pallas (MaAAddia) worn about the person, 
mepipepdueva, as amulets. (See Millingen, U.M. ii. p. 13, and p. 73.) 
The Scholiast on Aristides, p. 320 (Dindorf) after distinguishing these 
three Minervas of the Acropolis, adds, Aéyo: 8 &y tis wept GAAwY TlaA- 
Aadiwy, Tod Te Kat’ “AAgAKduevoy pwa Tv avtTdx@ova (from Miiller’s 
certain correction, Eumenid. p. 106.) kal rév mep) abtepupdv Aeyouevar. 
For mep) avtepupady ought we not to read repiavtopdpwr, i.e. portable 
statuettes of Minerva? TlaAAddia mepiravtTégpopa are, & Tis dy pepo Teph 
éavtdv, which both Ulysses and Diomed do, in the vase illustrated by 
Millingen. Cp. Miiller’s Denkmiler, Tab. i. 5, 6, 7. 
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SAUSAGE-SELLER. 
To thee Jove’s daughter here presents boil’d meat, 
Reeking with broth, stomach and tripe and paunch. 


DEmos. 
Sooth, she does well not to forget the Peplos. 


This passage is the best commentary upon this remarkable 
feature in the religious antiquities of Athens, the worship 
of the triple Minerva. 
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The Erechtheum restored. View from the North-west angle. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ATHENS—THE ACROPOLIS. 
The Erechtheum 





Inseriptions. 
—_¢——_- 
“Iketo 0 é€s Mapadava kal evpud-yuoy "AGhyny, 
Atve & "EpexOjos mukivoy déduov. 
Hom. Odyss. vu. 80. 


Erechtheit Athenis delubrum vidimus. 
Cicer. Nat. D. 11. 19. 


Or the Temple of Minerva Poutas’ now before us, a 
general idea may be formed by conceiving a cella, about 


1 See the Plan in the map of Athens, above, chap. vii. The Erechtheum 
has been very minutely described by M. Tetaz in the Revue Archéologique 
for 1851. 
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ninety feet long, standing from east to west, intersected at 
its west end by an irregular transept; and at each of the 
three extremities thus formed, a portico. The southern 
portico was not, like the northern and eastern, supported by 
Ionic columns, but by Caryatides. The interior of the 
nave has been intersected by two marble partitions parallel 
to the east end; and was thus divided into three separate 
compartments or chambers, of which the eastern was the 
narrowest. The question hence arises, how these chambers 
were occupied, and to what deities were they respectively 
dedicated. 

The arguments which may be used to determine this 
question are these. The sacred olive-tree which Minerva 
was said to have produced from the earth in her contest 
with Neptune for the soil of Attica, is known to have grown 
in the ErrcurHiium, which is a general term applied to this 
temple. The same tree is placed by some writers in the 
Temple of Pandrosus. Now the Erechtheum was a fabric 
with ¢wo ! chambers: hence, one of these chambers was the 
temple of Pandrosus, Again, the shrine peculiarly dedicated 
to Minerva Polias was ” attached to the shrine of Pandrosus; 
hence the other of these chambers of the Erechtheum was the 
shrine of Minerva Polias. Also, because the more western 
of these two chambers may be shown ®* to be the Temple of 
Pandrosus, the eastern is that of Minerva Polias. Thus the 
same observation applies to this temple which was made 


1 SimAovy otknua. Pausan. i. 26, 5. 

* Pausan, i. 27, 2. TO va@ THs "AOnvds Mavdpdcov vabs cuvexys 
éorl. 

3 In Philochor. Atthid. Siebel. p. 2, a dog is described as entering the 
shrine of Polias, and thence penetrating (S0o0a) into that of Pandrosus : 
(hence the shrine of Pandrosus was the interior chamber, i. e. the western 
of the two, and the central of the three), in which was the sacred olive, 
and beneath it the altar of Zebs épxetos. This altar was properly placed 
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with respect to the Parthenon. The whole building was 
ealled the temple of Minerva Polias, generally : this eastern 
chamber bore the same name, particularly. The most 
western or third chamber, (if indeed there was originally a 
third chamber, and the wall by which it is now separated 
from the Pandroseum, be not of comparatively recent erec- 
tion,) served, it would seem, only as a ‘ corridor of commu- 
nication between the northern and southern porticoes. 

Another part of this fabric the object of which may be 
enquired, is the space enclosed by the beautiful Caryatid 
portico on the southern side. It may, perhaps, be inferred 
from the language of the Athenian *inscription found in 
the Acropolis, which exhibits the report of the architectural 
commissioners appointed in the year before Christ 409, to 
examine what was then defective in the Erechtheum, or 
requisite for its completion, that this southern portico was 
the place in which Cecrops was believed to have been 
interred, and thence called the * Cecropium. 


in the centre of the whole building, as of a public atAy. The words of 
Virgil, 

AAdibus in medits, nudoque sub etheris axe 

Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima lawrus 

Incumbens are atque umbré complexa Penates, 


may have a reference to this spot and its features. The triple division of 
the Erechtheum might have suggested Ovid’s description (Metam. ii. 737.) 
of the chambers of the daughters of Cecrops :— 


Tres habuit thalamos, quorum tu Pandrose dextrum, 
Aglauros levum, medium possederat Herse. 


1 Tt could not be part of the Cecropium, for its western exterior wall 
is described in the inscription cited below as mpds tov Mavdpoceiov, 
(not 7@ Tavdpocetw), nor could it be the Pandroseum, for that was 
auvexes to the shrine of Polias: it was a neutral ground, without any 
other specific name than orod, by which it seems to be described in the 
inscription. 

2 Boeck. C. I. 261. Wilkins Atheniensia, p. 195. Rose, Inser. p. 144. 

3 On this ground: the Kepa (so the Caryatides are termed in the 
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lt would require a much longer inscription than that 
just alluded to, to specify in minute detail what is now 
defective or dilapidated in this edifice. A general statement 
may suffice. Of the eastern hexastyle portico five columns 
are still standing: but the south wall of the cella is almost 
entirely destroyed. In the Caryatid portico one of the four 
marble beams of the roof has fallen; three only of the six 
Caryatides remain; there survive but two of the four 
engaged columns in the western wall: the north wall of the 
cella and three of the columns in the north hexastyle portico 
with the roof over these last columns, are yet entire: the 
rest of the roof of this graceful portico has fallen. It fell 
during the siege of Athens, in 1827. Since this was written, 
this portico has been restored by M. Piscatory, in 1846, 
then French ambassador in Greece. 

There were four objects of great interest, connected with 
the early history of Athens, contained in this temple. In 
its eastern chamber was “the ancient statue,’ above men- 
tioned, of Minerva Polias. In the chamber of Pandrosus 
was the Spring of salt water which, in the presence of 
Cecrops, Neptune had fetched with his Trident from the 
rock, to support his claim to the property of the Athenian 
soil: here also was the impression of the !trident, the 


inscription), are described there as standing évy TH mpoordce: (portico) 
TH ™pos T@ Kexporiy, whereas the northern portico is described as 
mpds Tov Ovpmuaros. In the former, the dative case signifies that the 
Caryatid portico was a part of, and attached to the Cecropium : while in 
the latter, the genitive indicates that the northern portico was only in the 
direction of or towards the portal. 

1 Aischylus (Suppl. 218.) seems to draw his picture from this object 
in the Athenian citadel, when he says of an Argive Temple, 


: get fs “a “~ 
6p® Tplatvav THvde, onmetoy Oeod. 


Hegesias (in Strabo p. 396.) applies this identical expression to the trident 
in the Erechtheum. 6p@ tiv axpdrodw, Kal TO wep) Tis TpLatyns exe 
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symbol of the god of the sea, stamped upon the rock. And 
lastly, here, probably, in the centre of the whole building 
and near an altar of the Hercean Jove, grew the ‘sacred 
Olive-tree of Minerva, which she had produced from the 
earth, a pledge of peace and plenty by land, as the emblem 
of Neptune was of dominion by sea. 

The Olive of Minerva and the Trident of Neptune were 
symbols of two rival powers. They were understood to be 
such, as is proved by a remarkable passage of Euripides, 
which is to be explained from the consideration that these 
two symbols were distinguished alike for their contrast and 
proximity. They were both contained in the same chamber 
of this temple. 

In that passage, Praxithea, the daughter of Cephisus and 
wife of Erechtheus, confirms her intention, in obedience to 
the oracle, to devote her daughter to death in behalf of the 
glory and the religion of her country, which was then 
menaced by an invasion of Thracians under Eumolpus the 
reputed son of Neptune, 

ovk ea, Exovons THS euns Wuxis, avep, 
mpoyovev tara Oéour boTis exBarel, 
ovd avr éAdas xpuocéas Te Topydvos 
Tplatvay opdhy oracay év moAEws BaOpois 


EvmoAtos ovdé Opnt avacreper Acws 
orepavoist, TlaAAads & ovdauod Tiywhocerau. 


Tt onueiov, Where for IIEPI TH= perhaps we may read MEPITTHS, i.e. . 
vast, huge, as Virgil ii. 610, ‘‘ Neptunus muros magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundamenta quatit.” ‘‘It has a certain mark, that of the huge 
Trident.” 

The position of the salt-well, and the marks shown as the impression of 
the Trident, are said to have been discovered by M. Tetaz, in 1846, in the 
northern portico, which served as an entrance to the Pandroséum. 

1 See Bentley, Hor. Od. i. 7, 5. 

2 Frag. Eur. Erechth. ap. Lycurg. p. 161. 24. p. 264. Bekker. See Dobree 
Aristophanic. p. 76, who from a reference to the locality of these objects, 
has very happily restored this passage, once deemed irremediably corrupt. 
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Nay but, my husband, ne er with my consent 
Shall man uproot our country’s ancient laws, 
Nor shall Eumolpus and his Thracian crew, 

In the Ourve’s and the golden Gorgon’s stead, 
With garlands crown the Tripent, placed erect 
In the Citadel ; and Pallas be dishonowred. 


These lines will appear still more descriptive when we con- 
sider that a’ colossal statue of Hwmolpus stood in front of 
this temple; that there was a statue also close to it of 
Erechtheus, in whose reign this Thracian invasion took place ; 
that Erechtheus was said to have been killed by a stroke of 
the trident there mentioned, of which the impression was 
shown within the temple, and that he was believed to have 
been buried within this same temple; from which circum- 
stance it derived its general name, ERECHTHEUM. 

The Erechtheum had not merely a religious, it had also a 
moral character. It served, as it were, to mediate between 
the two rival deities Athena and Poseidon, to reconcile 
them to each other, and to endear Athens to both. The 
Athenian hero Erechtheus, the mortal Genius of the Temple, 
while associated here as her foster-child with ? Athena, 
bore also the title of Poseidon. 

The olive-tree of Minerva was preserved in this sacred 
edifice for a wise political purpose: that by this means a 
civil ordinance might be strengthened by a religious sanc- 
tion. The olives of the Athenian soil were its most valuable 
produce.’ Their cultivation was therefore encouraged by 
laws, which threatened the infliction of severe penalties on 
those who damaged them. This legal provision was con- 
firmed by the powerful influence of a studiously inculeated 


1 Pausan. i. 27, 4. 
? Herod. v. 82. Inser. Anthol. ii. p. 773. 


Hesych. *Epex@evs* Mocesddv év AOjvais. . 
3 Cp. Herodot. v. 8. 
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belief that the olives of Attica had been propagated from 
the 'Morian olives of Colonus and the neighbouring 
Academy, which in their turn had sprung from the single 
stock of the sacred Olive that grew in the central chamber 
of this temple; and that this stock had been originally pro- 
duced from the soil of the Acropolis by the divine agency 
of the Athenian goddess. All the Athenian olives were 
thus conceived to: be the offspring of one sacred parent, 
created by Minerva; the sanctity of the parent served to 
protect its offspring. Of the parent’s sanctity, proofs, even. 
historical, were offered, and as willingly accepted by the 
Athenians. This original olive-tree was burnt to the ground 
by the Persians when they took the Acropolis; its site was 
subsequently visited on the same day; and the tree was 
found to have shot forth fresh sprouts two cubits * in height, 
an emblem of the imperishableness of the city protected by 
divine power. 

This olive has rendered much service to poets of Athens. 
It enabled them to connect every part of Attica, in which 
the olive flourished, with the central splendours of the 
Acropolis. Every olive in Attica might be considered as an 
off-shoot of this sacred stem; and the branches and stem 
together might be regarded as one great tree of which the 
root grew in the consecrated Acropolis, while the arms shot 


' Tster. ap. Schol. Cid. Col. 701. Some fanciful etymologies of the term 
Mopia have been assigned (Schol. Nub. 1002). The word may perhaps 
contain an allusion to this their supposed origin : it may be an expression of 
this propagation or partition of these olives from the one stock in the 
Erechtheum. Mopia éAaiais olea partitiva. The word itself (from pelpw, 
uopos, &c.) still survives in its compound cupmopia, a class. 

? Herod. viii. 55. Sevrépn juéepn .. doov mnxvaiov, but Pausan. i. 26, 7. 
avOnucpoy .. éml So mhxeis. Thus in the interval of time between these 
two writers, in order that the miracle might become more marvellous, the 
days and cubits changed their respective numbers. 
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themselves over the hills and plains, and covered the country 
with their shade. 

The chorus of Sophocles sings at Colonus the praises of 
Attica.’ In the treatment of such a subject some notice 
of the Athenian citadel was very appropriate, and almost 
necessary. The olives of Colonus were descended from the 
twelve offsets of the Erechthean tree. By means of this 
connection the chorus passes, as by a natural transition, 
from Colonus to the ? Acropolis, and to the shade of the 
sacred tree which grew in this temple.* Hence the allusion 
which they subsequently make in the same ode to the 
Athenian dominion of the sea, became easy and natural : 
for close to the sacred olive was seen the fountain which 
had been raised there by the deity of the sea.* It required 
therefore but a single step to pass from the praises of the 
Olive to celebrate the empire of the Ocean. The Athenian 
Acropolis was a sharer in both. . 


Brroke quitting the Acropolis, we may copy the following 
ancient inscriptions. 

In the tower at the southern wing of the Propyleza is 
this * poetical fragment. It is inscribed on what was the 
base of an honorary statue : 


1 Cid. Col. 667. : 

* That they have passed to Athens from Colonus appears from v. 708. 
TGSE maTpoTdrci. 

3 Which they call axelpwrov adromoiy, radorpdpov : the former epithets 
in allusion to its regermination after the Persian invasion : the last to its 
general propagation. 

* @dAaooa, Herod. viii. 55. hence eb@dAaccov, (Ed. Col. v. 711. kiua rd 
év axpoméAe. Pausan. viii. 20. 4. Even Virgil seems to have caught the 
inspiration, in Georgic. i. 12: ‘‘Tuque o,cui prima frementem,” &c., and 
18, ‘‘olezque Minerva Inventrix.” The salt spring was transfigured into 
a horse by a natural effort of imagination aided by affinities of language, 
trnos, equus, aqua, wnyh, Pegasus. 5 See Boeck. C. I. p. 481. 
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"* "$0.0} arti. spLidpX “gZq ‘d ‘I “[oyQUYW sisson , 


‘auryy of ano) uno ‘aonb wof 20nib wapuas OF, 

aM aun sduorg :wopsiy fo paayy hy2 sry) aouazy 
Saurarp asnyg ay fo suossa? ay) p.qrqwy 

99Y,] Wout ‘saymuo0g ‘suayrp fo suoy ay,7, 


‘SQOIUOH], 40 ‘SALVUOOY FO NOG AHL ‘SHLVUOOY dO HALVIG SINE sLoaua 
@Id0OXg NVINGHLY WHY, 


(VLIdVX NIJNIL ICVNV VIDIOLNVEI IVIO 
IVNVOV dVd IV ZVd3d NVXOV4 XVIOOZ IOZ VAANAOL 
NVVINOOXIdd Z3IIA NUOISAMU ZILVdNUZ 
NVZIOW VI EV ZON3d% OUV NVZHVV3 XVX VAAINAO 
NOIMMI+dOO ZAOLWdAOUZX HLVdAUE 
SOWHV O 
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2. Inserted in the outside of the southern wall to the 
west of the Theatre is 


KEKPOPIZ PFAIAQN ENIKA 
KTHIITFPOZXABPIOY EXO 
PHTEI Pe iris, Ave ; 


The Cecropid Tribe gained the prize with 
a Chorus of Boys, of which CrEsiprus 
the son of CuaBrias defrayed the expense. 


This small fragment of a marble slab is a curious historical 
document. It informs us of a fact that cannot be learnt 
elsewhere, from which we discover the result of one of the 
most important orations of Demosthenes. His oration 
against Leptines was composed in behalf of * Ctesippus the 
dissolute son of the wise and valiant Chabrias, who is 
mentioned in the above inscription ; its object was to secure 
to Ctesippus the immunity from public burdens, which he 
enjoyed in consequence of the exploits of his father, and of 
which the law of Leptines threatened to deprive him. Of 
these public burdens the yopnyia was one of the most onerous. 
This marble presents us with a proof that Ctesippus per- 
formed the office of Choragus. Demosthenes therefore, 
failed in his attempt.’ 

3. Near the descent to the source of the Clepsydra is 
inscribed on a pedestal : 


1 Concerning whom see Plut. v. Phoc. p. 302. Demosth. p. 717. 
Athenzus, iv. 165. Wolf Proleg. Lept. p. 53. 

2 Dio Chrysostom indeed (i. p. 635.) asserts that Leptines was con- 
demned : (é¢Aw ypapis.) But this seems to have been impossible from 
the nature of the suit. The legal term (mpo@eouia) in which Leptines was 
subject to prosecution, had expired. He was avev@uvos (see Arg. Dem. 
Lept. 453. 9.) It is singular that F. A. Wolf should have approved this 
statement of D. Chrysostom, when he himself observes that the title rpds 
Aertivny, and not kara Aentivov prefixed to the oration ‘‘ Leptinem 
presentem in judicio signat, non rewm factum.” Proleg. p. 152. 
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O AHMOS 
CTNAION AKEPPQNION 
NPOKAON ANOYANATON | 
THE EIZE EAYTON EYNOIA®: 
KA] KHAEMONIAZ ENEKA _ 


The People erect a Statue to Gneus Acerronius Proclus, 
Proconsul, on account of his good will and devotion to itself. 


This may be called a palimpsest inscription, for below 
the last line may be discerned the words nearly erased 
PPAZSITEAHZ EPOEL, proving that a 
statue sculptured by Praxiteles had been converted into a 
representation of a Roman Proconsul! To what degradation 
were Athenians sunk, when they converted, as they did, the 
equestrian statues of the two 'Sons of Xenophon, which 
stood near this spot at the entrance of the citadel, on the 
same pedestal, into Romans, and changed even * Themistocles 
and Miltiades into a Thracian and Italian conqueror ! 


1 Pausanias thus speaks of that change, i. 22, 4. Tas eixdvas trav 
inméwy ovk €xw Tapas eimety elite of Tatdés eiow of ZevopayTos etre 
&AAws eis edmpémeray memoinuevat. It has been thought that Pausanias 
used the above obscure expressions for fear of giving offence : for one of the 
above statues became an Agrippa; as the inscription on its base still 
indicates—the other probably an Augustus. But (I conceive) he had 
another meaning. The statue, be it remembered, remained the same ; the 
inscription alone was altered. The statue was like an actor (see Dio. 
Chrys. i. 647.) playing successively different parts on the same stage. 
Hence Pausanias might well say, he could not tell very clearly who the 
statue really was. If the statue itself was to be believed, it was a son of 
Xenophon : if the inscription, an Agrippa. By recording this his dilemma, 
he tacitly censures the folly of the Athenians in thus conferring honorary 
distinctions, which denoted nothing but the weakness and fickleness of 
those who conferred them. Pausanias writing under the Antonines, had 
little to fear from indulging in sarcasm on Agrippa. Pliny satirized 
Augustus, and dedicated his satire to Trajan. Pausanias too (ii. 18.) says 
openly enough of a similar statue, Toy émiypapma ExovTa ws eln Av’yovoTos, 
’Opéorny civar Aéyovew. 

2 Pausan, i. 18, 3. Other instances at Athens of the same practice, are 
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Another statue by Praxiteles, which stood at the gate of 
Athens, shared the same fate as that which is recorded in 
the above inscription: other examples were no doubt 
common. Probably his figures in marble, above all others, 
owed their alienation to their excellence. 

The following is on a pedestal, much defaced: It is the 
base of a statue erected by relatives to an Athenian Virgin 
who had performed an honourable office in the sacred pro- 
cessions, here in the Acropolis : 


ATFTAOHI TYXHI 
ANOAAQNIOZ 
A®MIANAIOZ THN 
OYTATEPA ANOEMIAN 
KAIO GEIOZ OYANIANOS® 
KATH MHTHPAIOIAQNH 
KANH®OPHZAZAN 
ANE@O@HKAN 


Eri tEPEIALT NENTETHPIAOS 
IEPOKAEOYE PAYVYEQE 
KAIKOZTOENHE 
Ihe EPOHZAN 

With Good Auspices ; Apollonius of Aphidne dedicates a Statue of 
his daughter Anthemia, having been a Canephoros ; her uncle Ulpianus 
and her mother Diphilone dedicate it with him. In the quinquennial 


priesthood of Hierocles of Phlya, Cacosthenes, and... . sculptured the 
statue. 





vecorded in Paus. i. 2. 4. (and Siebelis note.) i. 22. 4. Hence when 
Pheedrus said (Epil. lib. ii.) 

AKsopi ingenio statuam posuere Attici, 

Servumque collocarunt ceternd in basi, 


he wrote with a significant allusion to the practice of his times in this 
city : the epithet has been suspected without reason. 
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I have here supplied the name of Ka:coo6evns as one of the 
sculptors of this statue from a fragment of another inscrip- 
tion beneath the N.E. of the citadel, where we read 


KAIKOZO@ENHE ENOIHZEN. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ATHENS. 
Temple of Theseus. 


—_—__ 


‘Opauev as Toy Mapdevava, oftw kal Td Onoetov amraytas 
MpooKUvovyTas. 
PriutarcH de Ezsil. 607, 8. 


We see every one admires the Temple of Theseus as well as the Parthenon. 


Tue Church of St. Mark at Venice and the Tempe of 
TnHesEvus at Athens have some points of resemblance. They 
are both Temples and Tombs; in both cases, the venerated 
ashes interred within them came from a distant region. 
The relics of Theseus, real or supposed, were brought by 
Cimon’ from the isle of Skyros to the Peireus (B. c. 469) ; 
those of St. Mark to the quay of Venice from Alexandria. 
The latter were hailed on their arrival with the pageantry of a 
Venetian Carnival ; the obsequies of Theseus were solemnised 
with a dramatic contest of Aischylus and Sophocles. The | 
Hero and the Saint placed in their splendid mausoleums, 
each in his respective city, were revered as the guardians of 
those two Republics of the Sea. And now we have another 


1 Plutarch. v. Cimon. i. p. 189, Reiske, and vet. Thes. p. 74, where 
this Temple is described as being év ween TH wéAEL Tapa Td viv yuuYdo.oY’ 
(where the term év wéon TH 7dAc refers to its equidistance from the north 
and south of the city) éor) 5¢ pvéioy otxéraus, which latter circumstance calls 
to mind the propriety of 4) ’m @naetov mAcovcus in Aristophanes. 
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parallel, in the translation of the ashes of Napoleon from 
the island of St. Helena to a tomb and fane under the dome 
of the “ Invalides,” in the capital of France. 

Theseus did not enjoy alone the honours of his own 
temple. He admitted his “kinsman Hercules,” (as Shaks- 
peare calls him) the friend and companion of his earthly toils, 
to a share in his posthumous glory. He even ceded to him, 
in the refined spirit of Athenian delicacy, the most honourable 
place in that fabric. On the eastern fagade of this temple, 
the ten metopes are occupied with the 'labours of Hercules, 
while only four, and those on the sides only, refer to the 
deeds of Theseus. The same disinterestedness is shown in 
the selection of the subjects of the two friezes of the pronaos 
and posticum of the cella. Here, as before, Theseus has 
yielded to Hercules the most conspicuous spot at the 
entrance of his own temple. 

This association of Hercules with the Athenian hero has 
been well illustrated by reference to a parallel instance in a 
different department of art. What is done here by sculpture 
and architecture, Euripides has performed in poetry. He 
has blended together in the same spirit the deeds and glory 
of these two heroes and * friends. The Hercules Furens of 
Euripides may almost be called a Temple of Theseus in 
verse. 

The treatment of the same subject in the temple and the 
tragedy was probably the result of the same state of national 


1 It has been hence argued, that at the time of the erection of the 
heseum, the labours of Hercules were not twelve but ten. This might 
have been a just inference had it been possible to have introduced 
twelve metopes on the frieze of a hexastyle portico, such as that of this 
temple. ; 
2 Here. fur. 1823. Theseus addresses Hercules just dying : 


éxov & dw tiv mpos moAicua TlaAAddos, 
Sdmous Te Show, XPNMATwY T euay MEpos. 
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feeling between the two Grecian states, of which these two 
heroes were regarded as the respective representatives. The 
union of the Athenian Theseus with the Theban Hercules 
was probably thus eapressed, at a time when Athens and 
Thebes were united bya bond of national amity: and when 
the former State believed it to be expedient that this union 
should be permanent. 

We have here a proof that the mythology of Athens 
exercised a great influence on its policy, and its policy on its 
mythology, and on its dramatic poetry; and in an appeal 
made in a formal state or decree, probably composed by 
Demosthenes,’ particular reference is made to the mutual 
good offices of Thebes and Athens in heroic times. 

This Temple therefore possesses an interest, not only from 
the beauty of its structure, but as a consecration of heroic 
friendship, and an expression of political attachment. 

For my companions and myself personally it has, and long 
will have, a peculiar interest, which I cannot forbear recording 
with a feeling of gratitude. We have now lodged near it,— 
almost beneath its shade,—for more than two months. 

Such is the integrity of its structure, and the distinctness 
of its details, that it requires no description beyond that 
which a few glances might supply. Its solid yet graceful 
form is indeed admirable; and in certain states of the 
atmosphere, the loveliness of its colouring is such, that, from 
the rich mellow hue which, under the softening touch of 
time, the marble has assumed, the Temple looks as if it had 
been formed by fairy hands, not from the bed of a rocky 
mountain, but from the golden light of an Athenian sun-set. 


1 De Coron. p, 290, 25. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ATHENS. 
Tower of the Winds, ke. 
elie iy 
"Evéade puctvAAovaer Spduov pacbovTidos atyAns, 


Sac. F HeAtoto TadAavtTevovor KeAEvOous. 


Anthol. T. ii. p. 263. Jacobs. 


Here they mete out the brilliant sunbeam’s course ; 
With water guage the swiftness of the sun. 


Four other buildings may be mentioned here, as com- 
pleting our notices of the decorated edifices, belonging to the 
period of its independence, that still survive at Athens. 
These are the Townr of the Wrnps, the Cooragic Monv- 
MENT of LysicraATEs, the Tempie of JuprreR OLYMPIvs, 
and the PanatHEnatc Srapium. ‘They stand in the above 
order, and nearly in a line, drawn from the Temple of 
Theseus toward the south-east. 

The Tower of the Winps, if we consider its object, will 
appear to have been well placed. It stands near the centre 
of the site of the City, a little to the north of the Acropolis. 
In form it is an octagon. Lach of the eight sides faces the 
direction of one of the eight winds into which the Athenian 
compass was divided; and both the name and the ideal form 
of that Wind is sculptured on the side which faces its 
direction. If we may so speak,—it thus served as a marble 
mirror to the Winds. 
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The names of the Winds being ascertained from these 
inscriptions, and the Winds themselves being there repre- 
sented, with their appropriate attributes, we are thus 
presented with an interesting picture of the imfluence of 
each wind on the climate of Attica. This octagonal tower 
is to the Athenian Winds what Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar 
is to the British months. 

All the eight figures. of the Winds are represented as 
winged, and floating through the air in a nearly horizontal 
position. Only two, the two mildest, Libs and Notus, have 
the feet bare ; none have any covering to the head. Beginning 
at the’ north side, the observer sees Boreas, the wind to 
which that side corresponds, blowing a twisted cone, equipped 
in a thick sleeved mantle, with folds blustering in the 
air, and high-laced buskins; as the spectator moves east- 
ward, the Wind on the next side of the octagon presents 
him with a plateau containing olives, being the productions 
to which its influence is favourable ; the East-wind exhibits 
a profusion of flowers and fruits ; the next wind, Eurus, with 
stern and scowling aspect, his right arm muffled in his 
mantle, threatens him with a hurricane; the South-wind, 
Notus, is ready to deluge him with a torrent of rain from a 
swelling urceus held in his bared arms. The next Wind, 
driving before him the prow of a ship, promises him a rapid 
voyage. Zephyrus floating softly along, showers into the 
air a lapful of flowers; while his inclement neighbour bears 
a bronze vessel of charcoal in his hands, in order to dispel 
the cold which he has caused. 

The roof of the octagon was surmounted by a Triton 
turning on an axis; this was the vane. This tower served 


} The order is this: Boreas, Kaikias, Apeliotes, Eurus, Notus, Libs, 
Zephyrus, Skiron. 


es 
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as an index to the Winds, and as a picture of their character ; 
it was also a chronometer, On its eight sides, beneath the 
figures of the Winds, are traced horary lines, which with the 
styles of the gnomons above them formed eight dials ; and 
this tower, placed in the heart of the town, was the City 
clock of Athens, By it the affairs of the inhabitants were 
regulated. The law-courts sat, and merchants transacted 
their business, from its dictation. If we may trust the 
‘comic descriptions of another class, we may imagine the 
ravenous parasite watching with impatience the progress of 
the shadow cast by the sun over these lines on its marble 
face, in order 


dtayv H Sexdmovy TO oTorxXetov, Avmapdy Xwpeiv em) Setrvor, 


When the shade on the dial has come to ten feet, to go to a sumptuous 
supper. 


Rome for many centuries possessed either no dials, or 
ill-constructed ones. But at Athens, time, if not better 
spent, was at least measured with more diligence. In 
addition to its external provisions, there was a water-clock 
in the inside of this tower, which served in cloudy weather 
as a substitute for the dial and the sun. 


1 Eubul. Athen. 8. c. Menander. Ath. 243, a. Arist. Eccles. 652. where 
Schol. ‘‘76 maAatdv kadotytes és detrvoy kat kadovmevor Tapeonuaivovto 
Thy okiay’ ovd broTNpHaEws ovons AITIAS (read ETEIAS, i. e. since there 
was then no indication even of the year, much less of the day, to intimate) 
eis méaas Spas mponker TO eros.” airias and ételas were identical in 
sound, when this Scholion was transcribed, as they are in Greece now, Cp. 


Bast. Palaeogr. pp. 755, 761, 869. The same confusion existed in Eurip. 
Dan. fragm. 1. 9. 





of & bABou péra 
peivove aitiors mpoodepeis meTarAayais ; 
There Valckenaer (Diatr. p. 6.) has well restored évefots. The expres- 


sion pas éretouvs occurs in Diog. Laert. ix. 10. Pausan. Phoe, 33, tas 
Tov €Tous pas. 
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CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES AT ATHENS. 
[ To face page 131. 
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The fabrics (of which the small circular building, called 
| the Cooraetc Monument of Lystcrarns, and distinguished 
by its graceful Corinthian proportions, is the only surviving 
relic) must have possessed great interest, both from their 
object and execution.!. They were a series of small temples 








forming a street, and were surmounted by finials supporting 
the Tripods gained by victorious Choragi in the neighbouring 
Theatre of Bacchus, and here dedicated by them to that 
deity, the patron of dramatic representations. Hence the 
line formed by these temples was called “the Street of 
Tripods.” 

From the inscriptions engraved on the architraves of these 
temples, which recorded the names of the victorious parties, 
and the year in which the victory was gained, the dramatic 
chronicles, or didascalie, were mainly compiled. Thus these 
small fabrics served the purposes of Fasti, Trophies and 
Temples. What a host of soul-stirring thoughts arose in 
the mind of an Athenian as he walked along this street ! 


1 Pausan. i. 20, 1. eorly 650s Kadoumévn Tpimodess ad’ od SE KaAd- 
ovat TO Xwplov, vaol Oedy meydAol, Kat odiow epeoThKacr Tpimodes— 
Before neydAo the word ov is, probably, to be inserted. Plato Gorg. 472. a. 
Tplrodes edets éotates ev Atovvoiyv, speaking of this street. 

Connected with the Dionysiac Theatre on the west and this street of 
the Tripods on the east, was the Temple of Dionysus. At this spot is 
the following inscription : 


MNAEILZSTAINON ZTQOKAEOYE KE®PAAHOEN 
H FYNH MAEIZTIZ KAI H OYFATHP ZOHZINIKH 
APXONTA FENOMENON AIONYEQI ANEOHKAN. 


And connected with the street of Tripods the following : 


TIMOAHMOZ TIMOAHMOY 
BEE SEING EINK A 6 0 6 008 ew eceie 


The inscription on the Monument of Lysicrates is on the eastern part of 
its curved architrave : the street therefore, probably, ran on that side of it. 
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The Temrre of JuprreR OuyMpivs was one of the first 
conceived and last executed of the sacred monuments of 
Athens. It was begun in the time of Peisistratus,’ and the 
building went along with the course of the national existence 
_ of Athens, which ceased to be independent before the 
Temple of Jupiter was completed. It was reserved to a 
Roman emperor, Hadrian, to finish the work, about seven 
centuries after its commencement; and this gigantic fabric 
stood on its vast site, a striking proof of the power of Rome 
exerted at a distance from Rome on the Athenian soil, This 
Temple became an emblem of great intellectual works, com- 
menced with huge effort, but not brought to a conclusion 
by their projector. For example, the portico and peristyle, 
which, in Plutarch’s? lively language, were erected by Plato, 
of his great and never finished work the Atiantis, are com- 
pared by him to the Olympiéum. 

It is hardly possible to conceive where and how the 
enormous masses have disappeared, of which this temple was 
built. Its remains are now reduced to a few columns which 
stand together at the south-east angle of the great platform 
once planted with the long files of. its pillars. To compare 
great things with small, they look like the few remaining 
chess-men, driven into a corner at the end of a game. 


1 Vitruv. lib. vii. prefat. Vell. Paterc. i. 10. Antiochus Epiphanes 
Athenis Olympiéum inchoavit, commenced the completion of it (Cp. John 
ii. 20). Sueton. Aug. 60, Adem Jovis Olympici Athenis antiquitus 
inchoatam perficere communi sumptu destinaverunt genioque ejus (Augusti) 
dedicare. 

2 Vit. Solon, p. 383. 


CHAPTER XX. 


ATHEN Ss. 
The Stadium. 


———_ >--— 


Acute: 5E caphs apeTa 
éy TE yuuvoict oTadio.s 
ev 7 aomdodovmTaow dmAiras dSpduots. 
Pinpar. Jsth. 1. 30. 


Tue Staptum of Athens was the most remarkable monu- 
ment on the south side of the Ilissus. Here a sloping bank 
runs parallel to the river; and in this slope a semi-elliptical 
hollow, facing the north, has been scooped out of the soil, of 
‘somewhat more than ' six hundred feet in length, and at right 
angles to the river. This was the Athenian Stadium. Its 
shelving margins were once cased with seats of white marble ; 
it is now a long and grass-grown hollow retiring into the 
hill-side. 

The concave extremity of the Stadium, which is its farthest 
point from the Ilissus, is somewhat of a higher level than 
that which is nearer to it. The racer started from a point 
at the lower extremity (apeors),? and having completed one 


1 The average length of the Stadium was 600 Grecian feet (€£ mA€Opa) 
equal to about 612 English. The interior of the Athenian Stadium is 
found to measure 630 English feet. The extent of the cowrse itself cannot 
now be precisely ascertained ; but it was necessarily something less than the 
length of the interior. 

2 Dindorf. Soph. Elect. 686. 
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course in a straight line (8péuos or orddvov), turned round the 
point of curvature (kaymrnp) at the higher extremity, and 
thus descended in a line parallel to that of his ascent till he 
‘arrived at the goal (8adfis), which was a point a little to 
the east of that from which he had started; thus he accom- 
plished a double course (diavdos), 

It was this inclination in the bed of the Stadium, which 
suggested the expressions of ? Plato in a passage which has 
a peculiar reference to this spot. In comparing the transac- 
tions of human life with those of the Stadium, he asks whether 
the ultimate results of both have not also some points of 
resemblance : ody of pév Sewoi te Kat ddixor, he inquires, Spaow 
Omep of Opopets, doa av Ogwow eb dvd Tay Kato, awd Se Tov 
avo pn; TO pey mp@roy d&€ws avamnddow, Tedevtavtes Sé Kata- 
yéhaotos yiyvovral, Ta Gta emi TSY Gpwy ~exovTes, Kal dorepdverot 
anotpéxovtes; Do not those wily and unjust persons fare like 
runners in the Stadium, who run well from its lower end, but 
not so from its upper extremity? at first they shoot forth im- 
petuously, butat the endof the race they become ridiculous; their 
ears flagging on their shoulders, and they themselves slinking off 
uncrowned. 'The chaplets of victory of which he speaks, and 
the profusion of flowers which we know® to have been 
showered on the heads of the successful competitors in the 
race, by the spectators in the seats above them, might be 


1 Soph, Elect. 686. iodcas TH apéoe: TA Tépuata, 

* It has been supposed that this Panathenaic Stadium was not con- 
structed till the administration of the orator Lycurgus, about 350 B.c. 
But the assertion of the pseudo-Plutarch (Vitt. x. Oratt.) on which this 
supposition rests, is merely to the effect, that Lycurgus completed 
(¢Eetpydaaro) the Stadium, by constructing a podium (xpymis), and 
levelling the bed (xapdSpa) of the Stadium. Sophocles makes an Athenian 
charioteer victorious over nine competitors at Delphi (Electra, 707 sq.) 
Did not Athens then possess a Stadium ? (see also Pindar Ol. xiii. 50.) and 
there is no evidence of there having been ever more than one at Athens, 

3 See Phot. Lex. v, mepiayepduevor, and Ruhnk, Tim. p, 216, 
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gathered for this purpose from the blooming banks of the 
neighbouring Ilissus. 
The measure of Time usually adopted in narratives on the 
Athenian stage is borrowed from the Stadium ; 
H5n & dy EAkwy KGAov ExTr€Opov Spdmov ! 


Taxis Badiorhs Tepudvov av irrero. 


Eurip. Med. 1151. 


Now would a runner swift six hundred feet 
Have traversed on the cowrse, and reached the goal. 


This is an expression used by a messenger in the Medea of 
Euripides, in order to give the audience an idea of the 
interval of time after which an event occurred: and for a 
similar purpose the audience is referred to the same standard 
of time in the recital of another dramatic intelligencer, in 
another play of the same poet, 

Oacoov 5¢ Bipoay ékedeipev, 2 Spomeds 


Siccovs SiavAous immtiovs Siqvuce. 


Hurip. Electr. 825, 
He flayed the hide more quickly than a runner 
Twice climbs the tall arch of his double cowrse, 

This practice may be illustrated by the consideration of 
the fact, that the Stadium of Athens was nearly in the front 
of the spectators as they sat and listened to those narratives 
-in the theatre. Being visible to the audience, it was properly 
appealed to, as asort of theatrical Chronometer. The number 
of courses which could be traversed by a swift runner in that 
Stadium during the occurrence of any given event, would 
thus give a clear idea of its duration. They would be like 
degrees of a visible dial” traversed by the shadow cast upon 
its face. | | 

* The Stadium.is no doubt referred to above in the term €k7mAcOpos 
Spduos, for the rA€Opoyv was ExTov wépos oradiov. Tim. Lex. Platon. 

2 An inscription copied in another part of Athens, affords an illustration 


of the contests which once took place on this spot, and may be inserted 
here. See the opposite page, 
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Kavaxovot myyal, SwdexaKpovvoy Td oTdua, 
‘ IAtoods ev TH padpuy. 
Cratinus apud Sup. 8. v. Swdexaxpouvor. 


His mouth’s a Conduit of twelve gushing Pipes 
That pour a loud Ilissus down his throat, _ 


We return from the Stadium to the Inissus, To-day 
(Jan. 8) the stream makes a fine cascade at the point to 
which Cratinus ailudes. That point is a little to the south 
of the Olympieum, and of the fountain of CattirHoE.- The 
current of the river, or torrent rather, is there divided into 
two streams; the one nearer the left bank comes down over 
a stone bed cut and worn into a large and deep trough, the 
other division of the stream finds its way through the rock 
by subterranean artificial xpotyos or pipes bored through it, 
which suggested the description of Cratinus: seven of them 
are yet visible. We see some Athenian women standing in 
the stream, and washing’? linen under these pipes cut through 
the rock. 


1 Which seems to have been an ancient practice here : for near this spot 
a sculptured marble, recording a religious offering from the Washers to the 
Nymphs of the stream, was found in 1759 with an inscription beginning 
with Oi tAvyjs Niudas evéduevot. Paciaudi Mon. Pel. i. p. 207. 
Millin. Gal. Myth. n, 327. 
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The fountain of Callirhée is said to have been supplied by 
the Ilissus. The ducts by which its water was brought from 
the stream probably suggested its name évvedxpovvos: it 
seems to have been on the outer side of the city-wall. This 
position is less surprising, when we remember the provisions 
of the Amphictyonic oath, which obliged all the contracting 
parties never to prohibit a confederate city from the use of 
its fountains either in peace or war. 

Not one of the Mountains of Athens survives in the 
works of her Tragic writers. The name of the Attic moun- 
tain Hymettus has long been current in the world; but 
its celebrity is no¢ due to Attic writers. <A fragment of 
Eubulus' appears to present the only existing record of its 
name in the writings of Attica. 

It is also remarkable that the banks of the Athenian 
stream, the Ilissus, have received no favourable notices from 
the poets of Athens,’ while its rival, the Oephisus, which has 
no better claims on the ground of magnitude or beauty, has 
been honoured by harmonious praise. Ilissus was too near 
the city, too much connected with ordinary and common- 
place associations of city life, to be a favourite with poets. 


1 Apud J. Pollucem, vi. 67. See Quarterly Review, vol. lxiv. p. 82. 

2 The only passage, as far as I am aware, in the extant works of the 
Athenian tragic dramatists, in which there is a shadow of allusion to the 
Tlissus, is in the Gidipus Coloneus, v. 687. Here, however, as the best 
MSS. and the context show, Kndicod, and not *IAicod, is the true reading. 
The latter was probably here introduced into his own MS. by a’scribe who 
was a little angry at the preference universally given to the Cephisus. As a 
sort of revenge for this, another copyist has attempted to make room for the 
Cephisus, by ejecting the [lissus from its proper place in Apollon. Rhod: 
i, 215. and by inserting the name of the former. We may here observe, 
in connexion with this topic, that the Athenian dramatists never speak of 
Phalerum or Peircus as Athenian harbours, but of Munychia only. (Eur. 
Hippolyt. 760.) Whence it may be inferred, that the port of Munychia 
had then fallen into disuse: for it seems it would only have begun to be of 
use to poets, when it had ceased to be used by merchants and sailors, 
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Tt had, probably, a plebeian sound in their ears. There was 
no retirement here such as the Muses loved. They found 
the quiet, which they sought here in vain, in the groves of 
the Academy, on the banks of the Cephisus, where 
eva mo? Gyvas 

evvea Tlepidas Movaas Aéyoucr 

tavOay ‘Apuoviay putedoa, 

Tov KaAAwdou T ard Knpicod poas 

tov Kimpw krAjovow advocapevay 


/ al 
Xepas KaTarvedoat peTpias dveuwv 
noumvdous avpas.... 


Harmonia fair, as Poets dream, 
Did the nine holy Muses bear, 
And. Venus, from Cephisus’ limpid stream, 
Breathes er the vales ambrosial gales 
Of soft and scented air. 


The greater fastidiousness of the Athenian mind, as 
contrasted with the Roman, is seen in their treatment of 
their rivers. The Z%ber finds often a place in the writings of 
Virgil and Horace: not so the Ilissus in those of Athenian 
bards. 

The poetical disabilities of the Ilissus were not however 
absolute and unqualified, and were not without their com- 
pensation. To poets writing at a distance from Athens, the 
proximity of that river to its walls, which alienated from it 
the minds of Athenian poets, conveyed no unpleasant idea, 
but was rather a recommendation, as connecting it with the 
city. Ilissus was promoted by them to a distinguished place 
in the poetical map. To them, from Apollonius Rhodius 
down to ' Milton, the Ilissus, and not the Cephisus, was the 
River of Athens. 

Plato dwelt in the AcapEMy, and therefore near the 
Crpuisus; he has been more generous to the rival stream, 


1 Par. Reg. iv. 249. 
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and has honoured the Ilissus with a place in one of his most 
beautiful landscapes, The banks of this stream, a little above 
the fountain before noticed, derive at present their principal 
interest from haying been chosen by him as the scene of the 
dialogue of Phedrus with Socrates. However bare and 
treeless they now may be—and indeed they are entirely so 
—the leaves of the platane which the genius of Plato! has 
planted on the side of the Ilissus still seem to cast their 
shadow over the stream, and the agnus castus which then 
flowered in its bed has been endued by him with a perennial 
freshness, 

Connected with this same spot, and with the same dialogue 
of Plato, is a pleasing incident of more recent times. The 
philosophic Fronto, in a *letter (lately discovered in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan,) addressed to his pupil Marcus 
Aurelius, the future emperor of Rome, at that time studying 
at Athens, comments on the subject and language of the 
above-mentioned Platonic dialogue in a strain of observation 
which does credit to its author as a philosopher and a man, 
He concludes his letter by inviting his young scholar to join 
him in a walk, outside the city of Athens, and toward the 
same spot as had been visited by Phedrus and Socrates ; 
not for the sake of enjoying the shade of the platane, or the 
fragrance of the agnus castus, which the genius of Plato 
planted there, but in order to search for a small and more 
neglected flower —the heliotrope—which he describes as 
growing in that spot, and from the properties of which he 
has drawn an emblematic moral. 

The invitation is obscurely expressed in the edition given 
by Angelo Mai,’ of those letters from the MS. in the Am- 
brosian library. “Eouxas, @ wai, rd dvOos rodro ide eOédew 


1 Cp. Plat. Phedr. init. and Cicero de Orat. i. 7. 
2 Ep. vil. p, 398, ed. Francof, 3 The late Cardinal Mai. 
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. GAN éyo ré cor 8 “EMIAEIZQ TIXOYS pis tov IAIZON dua 
dupe Badiocapey ; which words, unintelligible as they there 
stand, may, by reference to the localities of the spot, and the 
dialogue of Plato, be presented in a more intelligible form ! 
as follows ; d\n’ éya te, coi & emideiEo, EL Z£@ TEIXOYS pds rov 
‘IAISON dpa apd Badioaper. You seem anxious to see the 
Jlower I mention, and Lam also; but L£ will point it out to 
you, if we take a walk together, outside the city-wall, to the 
Llissus. | 

This passage has a topographical value, as showing that the 
Ilissus and Callirh6e—and still less the Stadium—were not 
within the circuit of the City Walls. 

The. * district near the Ilissus was called Agra; another 
name which it bore was Helicon, being so called from its 
sinuous slopes, éAues. It resembled in this respect, both 
in its name and its cause, the illustrious mountain of Attica, 
Mount Pent-elicus, where Pente seems to mean several, as 
in the Pentedactylon of the Meenalian range. 


1 The words ei &w were absorbed by the last syllable of the preceding 
one, émideitw. See the passages, to which Fronto alludes, in the Phe- 
drus, p. 227. a. mopevoua: iw relxovs; and p. 229. a. kara Toy 
-TArcodv iwuev. Fr. Jacobs, in Wolf’s Analekten, i. p. 115, had 
before restored "IA:ocov to the passage in Fronto: but for tixous 
he proposes tdaxos. Cp. Aristoph, Aves, 491, xépt: mpoximtw EEO 
TEIXOTS. 

2 My learned fellow traveller, M. Forchkammer, will pardon me for 
adhering to this opinion, though at variance with his own and that of an 
English scholar, the Rev. W. G. Cookesley, of Eton College, who has pub- 
lished an excellent Map, accompanied with valuable illustrations of Athenian 
Topography. Eton. 1852. 

3 Bekker. Anec. p. 326. Ta mév ody dywrdtw (so corrected by Miiller 
Brief nach Athen), IPOS ATOPAN <iAcdvia, TG F bx0~ TaAM dvoMa 
Toit» bs viv “Aypa kaAetra ‘EAikaéy. Where for mpds ayopa should 
be read mpooayopdé, i.e. mpooaryopevera, i.e. 2s called, The ayopa 
is far distant, and haS nothing to do here. 
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-- ees 


Tlod Thy “ExkAnolayv dpoua, tod Kepaperkdy, Avyopar, 
Aikaornpia, Thy Kady “AkpomwoA.y, Tas Seuvas Oeds; 
AtcrpHr. Eprst. Menanp. p. 346. Meineke. 


Where shall I see the Pnyx, where the Cerameicus, the Agora, the 
Tribunals, the fair Acropolis, the Temple of the Furies ? 

In a survey of the site of the Athenian city, with a view 
to observe the prominent physical features of Athenian 
topography, the following objects present themselves. The 
central rock of the Acropotis, declining westward toward 
the ArzEopacus: the bed of rocky soil re-appearing in the 
cliff of the Areopagus ; the Areopagus shelving downward, 
at its western edge, and after a narrow dip converging to 
meet a range of rock coming towards it from the south-east. 
On this latter range were the Pyyx and Muszum. The 
angular valley which was formed by this convergence, being 
thus fenced by hills, except at the south-east, where it is 
bounded by the Iuissvs, offered an advantageous site for the 
future city of which *the rock of the Acropolis was the 
citadel. 

In this valley accordingly, and on that rock, stood the 


1 Thue. ii. 14. 7d mpd todrov (Theseus) axpdmorAis 4 viv odoa mdALs 
hv, Kal TO bw adthy mpds vdtov udAwTa TeTpaupéevor. 
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most ancient part of the Athenian city. Here were its 
oldest temples ; here, in a word, was Athens; and to this 
district was its splendour confined, until the age of 
Themistocles. 

In that age a public monument existed, which still survives, 
the Pyyx. Its site will assist us in illustrating and con- 
firming the positions which we have assigned to other 
buildings necessarily connected with it, 

It is evident that the site of the Pnyx would have been so 
selected as to be of easy access to the People who were to 
assemble there. It would therefore be placed near the 
Agora. Accordingly we find that the Agora was on the 
north of the Pnyx in the valley immediately beneath it. 

Again, the political connection subsisting between the two 
assemblies, that of the Senate (Govdy) and that of the 
People in the Pnyx, and the transmission of legislative 
enactments from the senate of Five Hundred to the Popular 
Assembly, would seem to furnish a presumption that the 
Senate-house would be placed in the neighbourhood of the 
Pnyx. 

For a similar reason we should infer, that as the existing 
laws were frequently appealed to by the orators in the Pnyx, 
the depository of those laws would be of easy access from 
that place. 

The facts are so.! 

The senate-house (Bovdeurnpiov) and the Fee er of 
Laws (the Metréum), as can be shown from Pausanias, 
were placed in the valley of the Agora below the Pnyx. 

The council of the Arropacus was called the “ Higher 
Senate” (7 dw Bovdyn). Hence we should infer that the 


1 Pausan. i. 3. 5. sqq. andi. 5. 1. Cp. Plutarch. Pericl. 7. ddd thy 
em ayopay, kal Td BovAeuThpiov wopevdmuevos. 
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lower senate met at no great distance from it. Accordingly, 
the Senate-house was at the foot of the Areopagus hill. 

Again, the Prytanes, as presiding in the Pnyx, and as 
Members of the Senate, would have their official residence 
near to both. Their domicile (the ©cdos) was so. It was 
close to the Senate-house. 

The aurar of the Twetve Gops was the milliarnun 
aureum,' from which the roads of Attica were measured. It 
would therefore stand in some central spot, as did its counter- 
part at Rome: and in fact, the altar in question stood in the 
Athenian Agora, probably in its centre. 

A little to the east of the Tholus stood the Statvuss of the 
Ten Herons (the ’Erévupor) who gave names to the ten 
Athenian tribes. To these statues the programmes of laws 
were attached for public inspection, before they were dis- 
cussed in the Pnyx. The situation of these statues illustrates 
that practice. They stood? in the Agora, in the centre of the 
political quarter of Athens. Mars, at the southern foot of his 
own hill, occupied a temple between the statues of the Ten 
Heroes on the west, and those of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton on the east; and thus we are brought to the western 
foot of the Acropolis, near which point, as has been before 
noticed, these two statues stood. 


1 See Boeck Inser. n. 525. Thuc. vi. 54. Aristoph. Aves, 1008. 

2 They stood on the eastern verge of the Agora on a platform, pro- 
bably a 7uskdeAuov, called épxhorpa. Tim. Lex. Plat. in v. p. 196. 
and Phot. p. 351. mp&rov éxrjOn ev TH ayopa. It is to this orchestra, 
and not, I think, to that of the Theatre, that Diocleides alludes, (Andoc. 
Myst. p. 112. Bekker,) when he asserts that he saw by the light of the 
moon, when standing in the Leneum, the three hundred men whom 
he accuses of having mutilated the Herme, as they were descending 
from the Odeum, and going towards the Orchestra. He implies that they 
were just at the eastern verge of the Agora, and were going to cross 
it toward the Stoa of the Herme at its other extremity, which was their 
main object. 

K 
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We return to the Metréum, and proceed westward from 
that point. Near this temple of the Mother of the Gods 
was that of the Father-Deity of the Athenians—of Apollo 
Patréus. It was on the north-east of the Metréum. To the 
north-west of the same building was the spot chosen by 
Plato! for the scene of Euthyphro’s dialogue with Socrates ; 
the subject of which was in harmony with the character of 
that place. It was the Stoa, the Porch—or rather, the 
Colonnade or Arcade—in which sat the Basileus or King- 
Archon who took cognisance of religious suits, and from him 
was called the Sroa Basizeros.? Parallel and very near 
to it was another Colonnade, much frequented by the same 
philosopher, Socrates: this was the Stoa of Juptrer ExEv- 
THERIOS. Not far to the north-west of this Stoa, as 
* Pausanias informs us, was the WESTERN WALL of the city, 
and acity Gate in the wall; a little to the east of which, 
and therefore within the city, were two buildings, one the 
TEMPLE of Crrzs, the other called the Pomprtum. 

What the name of this GaTz was, has been a subject 
of controversy. 


1 Plat. Menexen. init. 
2 Harpocrat. v. BaoiAews rod. See also Plato. Charmid. p. 55. 
Heindorf. The speech of Praxagora in Hcclesiaz. 685. is a very descriptive 
one, and replete with topographical information ; 


B. Ta 5€ KAnpwrhpia tot TpeVeis ; Tl. eis THY Ayopay KaTabjow, 
Kata oThoaca map ‘Apumodiw KAnpwow mdvTas, ews dy 
In \ ¢ \ b) / if 3 ¢ / f tal 
cldws 6 Aaxov amin xalpwy ev Omoiw ypaupare deiTvet, 
/ \ ns a = 9 > \ X > “~ 
kal knpviw Tovs eK TOU BHT Els THY TTOLAY akoAOUVOELY 
Thv BaciAe.ov Sermvjcovtas, Td 5€ OT eis THY Tapa TAVTHY. 


The 67a cannot refer to the Thesewm, which is not a Stoa, as has been 
supposed; but it refers to the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, which 
stood parallel to the Stoa Basileios, or mapa tavtnv. (Harpocr. in 
Bactreos otod Sto oToal ioay Tap aGAANHAaS, H TOU "EAevOepiov Ards 
kal 7 BaciAeos). And this was parallel to the Stoa Basileios in site, 
as 077Ta is to BiTa in sound. 3 Paus. 1. 208% 
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Most modern topographers place it to the north-west of 
the Temple of Theseus. 

It is important to determine the question of its position, 
as this was the gate at which Pausanias commences his 
description of Athens, (not that he must be supposed to 
have entered the city by that gate) ; and could it therefore 
be identified with some gate the position of which is known, 
it would serve to determine with more accuracy the site of 
those objects which Pausanias describes.' The following 
considerations may, perhaps, assist in this inquiry. 

Near the gate in question, as has been said, stood a 
building called the Pompetum. Now the ? Pompeium, as its 
name indicates, served as a depository for the objects 
employed in the sacred soyumrai or processions, namely, in 
the Panathenaic procession, and in that to Eleusis. Such a 
building must have stood in a spot by which those proces- 
sions passed. Now, it is well known that the Panathenaic 
procession commenced its progress at a little distance outside 
the walls, and then entered Athens, moving eastward; the 
Eleusinian, on the other hand, started within the city, and 
haying issued from it, advanced westward to Eleusis. It is 
also known that both these two processions—the former in 
its entrance to the city, the latter inits exit from it—passed 
through one and the same gate*—the Dipytum. But they. 


Y Parades 2.,'4: 

2 Pausan. i. 2. 4. Hence the Temple of Ceres, and the statue of 
Proserpine, the Eleusinian deities, were placed near it: hence, too, it 
seems, Alcibiades selected the house of Polytion, which stood close by, for 
the scene of his counterfeit of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

3 The latter passed through the Thriasian gate; for that gate was 
called Thiriasian, as leading to Thria near Eleusis; and the Thriasian 
gate was the same as Dipylum (Plutarch. Pericl. T. i. p. 651): ai 
Opidoiat mUAGL at viv Almvaoy dvoud¢ovra. Also the Dipylum was the 
communication from the outer to the inner Cerameicus : hence Plutarch 
called the latter roy evros Tov AimvAovu Kepauendy. Plut. Syll. 
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also passed the Pompeium ; and the Pompeium is described 
as near one of the gates of the citv. Hence that gate which 
stood near the Pompeium was, probably, no other than that 
through which these processions passed. It was the 
Dipylum. Pausanias therefore, it would seem, begins his 
description of Athens from the Dipylum gate, which it was 
very probable he should do, for this was the largest and most 
remarkable of all the avenues to the city of Athens. 

The Dipylum led to Eleusis; it led also to Colonus, and it 
was sometimes used as an entrance by persons coming from 
the * Peireeus. The position to be assigned to it must satisfy 
these three conditions; it has also been shown to have been 
near the Pompeium. The Pompeium was near the Stoa of 
Zeus Eleutherios, which stood on the western verge of the 
Agora; and the Agora was a circular area lying in the 
hollow between the Areopagus and the Pnyx. From these 


T. ii. p. 104. That the Panathenaic procession entered the city from 
the outer Cerameicus, appears from Thuc. vi. 57. It therefore passed 
through the Dipylum. 

1 Polyb. xvi. 25. Attalus passes from the Peirzeus through Dipylum. 
That the Dipylum was the main entrance from the Peireus is evident from 
Lucian Navig. 17. 24. This consideration deters me from acquiescing in 
the common opinion, that the Dipylum was at the N. N. W. angle of 
Athens. Another reason which induces me to place the Dipylum where 
I have marked it in the map is this. 

The Dipylum was one of the principal Gates of Athens, and appears to 
have led to the most distinguished quarter of Athens, which was that 
between the Pnyx and Areopagus, and that to the South of the Acropolis, 
and the Acropolis itself. 

A very competent judge, who has given much attention to Athenian 
Topography, the Rev. W. G. Cookesley, of Eton College, has been led to 
the same result. 

On the whole, let me not be supposed to pronounce a confident opinion on 
the subject, but to submit it to the consideration of the intelligent reader : 
and if he should be of opinion that the Dipytum or Thriasian Gate ought 
to be placed to the N. W. of the Temple of Theseus, let him then be 
requested to make in my Plan the requisite corrections which would follow 
from such an opinion. 
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premises I am inclined to infer that the Dreyium stood in 
the hollow to the north of the hill on which the Puyx stands. 
Hence it might be said to stand in the! mouth of the city, 
as it is described to be. 

The Dipylum was the gate which served as the communi" 
cation from the Jnner Cerameicus to that which was outside 
the city, and which was therefore called the Outer Cera- 
meicus. The statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton which 
stood at the western foot of the Acropolis, were contained 
in the wide range of the Cerameicus: hence therefore all the 
buildings we have noticed in this chapter, since they lie 
between these two limits, that is, between the Dipylum on 
the north-west, and these two statues on the east, were 
comprised within the * Inner Cerameicus. 

The site occupied by the Agora * coincided with a part 
of that district which was sometimes called the Inner 
Cerameicus ; it extended indeed to the same point eastward, 
for the same two statues which stood in the Cerameicus are 
often mentioned as existing in the Agora: but in ‘a 
westerly direction it did not reach to above half the distance 
to which the Cerameicus extended. The Agora seems to 
have been bounded on the north-west by the narrow passage 
which lies between the Areopagus and the western range of 
rocky elevations. In this passage was probably the ears of 
the AGora. 

Of the public buildings, antecedent to the age of Pericles, 


17. Liv. xxxi. 24. A Dipylo accessit. Porta ea velut in ore urbis 
posita major aliquanto patentiorque quam cetere est. 

2 By later writers the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton are de- 
scribed as in the Cerameicus ; by earlier authors they are placed in the 
Agora. 

3 Concerning the a&yopas KvKAos, see the important remarks of Casaubon. 
Theophrast, p. 28, ed. Needham. 

4 The Leocorium was in wéow TH Kepamerk@, but was on the verge of 
the Agora, See Harpocrat. and Hesych. s. v. Aewkdpiov. 
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there were but few on the northern side of the Areopagus. 
The ! Lrocortum was one of the most ancient. It stood to 
the north of the Agora on the way to the Tpmptz of ToEsEvs. 
That Temple is a remarkable point.in this quarter of the 
city. It was one of the earliest buildings, of any public 
importance, erected in this district. The elevation of the 
ground no doubt recommended it as a site for a temple; 
and the tumular form of the site might have strengthened 
its claim, when that temple was to be also a tomb. 

Cimon, who discovered the remains of Theseus at * Skyros, 
and conveyed them thence to Athens, was then enjoying the 
greatest popularity at Athens. Perhaps therefore a reference 
to that quarter of the city, with which Cimon was connected,’ » 
might have influenced the choice of that site on which the 
temple was to be built. Cimon possessed a place of 
domestic burial near that part of Athens which was called 
Melité. It may, I think, be shown that the quarter was 
called Metits, in which the Temple of Theseus now stands.* 

A part of the city which adjoimed Melite, and which in 
consequence was sometimes* confounded with it, was termed 


1 Thue. vi. 56. 2 Plutarch. Cimon. iii. p. 189. Reiske. 

3 Cimon going as it seems from his house to the citadel passes through 
the Cerameicus. Plutarch. iii. p. 181. Themistocles also lived in Melite. 
Plutarch. Themist. p. 482. 

4 The daa MedrriSes. (Marcellin. v. Thue. p. ix.) were rpd rod &oreos 
(Herod. vi. 103.) Melite also joined Colonus. (Schol. Av. 998.) Colonus 
was on the north side of the Agora. Hence the northern and southern 
limits of Melite are determined : between these the Thesewm stands. 

That the Theseum stood in Melite is rendered more probable by the fact, 
that in Melite stood the Melanippeion, MeAavirmouv tod Of aews Hpgor, and 
also by the promise of Theseus to Hercules quoted above (6duous Te décw 
xpnuatwy 7 éu@v jaépos), which was I conceive realised in the inau- 
guration of Hercules into Melite near the Thesewm (comp. Ar. Ran. 502), 
or, in the mythological language of Athens, in his receiving Melite in 
marriage (Schol. Ran. 502.) Thus the Theseum being in Melite, Theseus 
was associated with his friend and his son. 

> As Harp. v. Edpucaketov: év MeAltn : and Harpocr. y. KoAwviras : 
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Cotonus. Colonus was bounded by the northern extremity 
of the Agora; whence it was sometimes distinguished by the 
title of Agoreus, in order to contrast it with the more 
celebrated suburban Colonus, or OurER Cotonvs, which 
Sophocles has immortalised, and which was a mile to the 
north-west of the city and near the Academy. In the 
Inner Coxonvs stood the Temple of 'Hephestus. The 
name and site of this temple lead us to infer that it was the 
goal proposed to the racers who ran with the lighted torches, 
having started from the outer Cerameicus and running 
through the Dipylum into the city. 

Assuming the position of Mrtire to be accurately fixed, 
we are enabled to determine some other positions of im- 
portance in Athenian topography. The district called 
Caz lay between Melite and the city-wall; and in the wall 
itself was the ? Gare called the MELiTenstay, as leading 
into Melite. This gate must have been on the north-west of 
the city, a little to the north-east of the site assigned above 
to Dipylum. Here then we may imagine to have been the 
Cemetery * in which the family of Cimon reposed, here 
Cimon himself, and his Olympian coursers, and his relatives 
Miltiades and Thucydides, were interred. This Cemetery 
was in the outer Cerameicus, the most beautiful suburb, and 
the most honourable burial-place of Athens. 


KoAwyds, tAnctov Tis ayopas, 0a Th Evpvoareiov. Cp. Schol. Av. 998. 
The name Evpvoaketoy seems to survive at Athens in that of the Church of 
St. Thomas Vrysaki, on which see Pittakys’ Athénes, p. 62. and p. 468. 
Cp. Plutarch Solon. p. 332. Reiske. Eipuoarns kargxnoev ev MeAlty. 

1 Harpocrat. v. KoAwvitas. 2 Marcellin. v. Thue. ix. Herod. vi. 103. 

3 Herod. vi. 103, Cp, Alian, H. A. C. xii. 40. Marcellin. v. Thue. ix. 
which passages afford an additional proof that Melite was where we have 
placed it: Herodotus places the cemetery just outside the walls north of 
Ccele : Elian, in the exterior Cerameicus: Marcellinus, outside the gates 
leading into Melite. Hence Coele was contiguous to the southern limit of 
the outer Cerameicus, and Melite to that of Ccele. 
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The positions which we have thus attempted to fix, are 
illustrated and confirmed by incidental testimonies in ancient 
writers. Cephalus, in the * Parmenides of Plato, in his way 
from the Agora to the outer Cerameicus where Parmenides 
was lodging, calls upon Antipho to request him to introduce 
him to Parmenides. Now Antipho lived in Melite, that is, 
in the quarter between the Agora and the outer Cerameicus. 
The visit therefore to Antipho was a probable one for him 
to make, if Melite stood where we have placed it, and not 
very probable for Plato to imagine, if Melite did not. 

In a speech written by ? Demosthenes, a plaintiff in a case 
of assault details the following circumstances. He was 
taking his walk in the evening, together with a friend, in the * 
Agora; he meets the defendant near the Leocorium, which 
was at the northern verge of the Agora: the defendant passes 
northward, in his way toward Melite: the plaintiff pursues 
his walk: he takes a turn to a *temple at the southern end 
of the Agora, and is returning back towards the Leocorium: 
he is there met and assaulted by the defendant, attended by 
a party of friends whom he brings with him from Melite, 
where they had been dining together. This incident tallies 
exactly with the results of our inquiry. 

Adjoining Melite on the east was the quarter called 
Cottytus. As. the limits of Colonus sometimes trenched 
upon Melite on the south, so on the east they were some- 
times invaded by Collytus. It was necessary to obviate this 


1 Plat. Parmenid. p. 127. a. c. 2 Demosth. c. Con. p. 1258. 25. 

3 7b deppepdrtiov. That this temple was in the Agora may be 
proved from Hesychius v. epoépartiov. That the Aewkxdpiov was 
also in the Agora, appears from Demosthenes, (p. 1258. 23. and 25). 
That they were the extremes of the Agora, may be inferred from 
their being specified by Demosthenes as the opposite limits of an evening’s 
walk in the Agora; and that the Leocorium was the northern extreme 
appears from Harpocrat. in v. Aewkdpiov* ev meow Te Kepapenk@. 
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confusion between these two last by a land-mark, * which 
was erected on the line of contact. Melite was probably 
jealous of such a confusion ; for the least respectable quarter 
in Athens was Collytus. Hence it seems that Demosthenes,’ 
when he speaks of A’schines as acting with very limited 
success in a tragic character, intends to add to the bitterness 
of his sarcasm by specifying also that the representation 
took place in Collytus. Hence too the district of Collytus 
was probably assigned by Lucian to Timon the Athenian 
man-hater, as an appropriate place for his extraction. 
Connected with Collytus on the east was the quarter 
called Diomera. Their relation was expressed by the legend 
that Diomus was son of Collytus.? Here were the Diomeian 
gates, which led into the Cynosara@zs and the Lycrum.* 
This is our limit on the east. 

Not far to the east of the Theseum a building of con- 
siderable interest is supposed to have stood, the Stoa, which 
from the frescoes that adorned it was called Pactten. The 
Peecile has been identified with an ancient edifice which still 
exists in the position above specified. This opinion does not 
seem to me to be well founded. The architecture of this 
building is of a style posterior to the date of the Pocile. 
There is also upon its walls an inscription which appears 
from its position to be coeval with the building itself; but 


1 With this inscription : Tod70 éo7) KoAAuTbs, TodTo 5é MeAity. Strabo. 
p. 65. ¢. 

2 288. 19. There seems to have been a School of Eloquence in Collytus. 
Tertullian de Anima. p. 123. ed. Lut. 

3 Toup. Hesye. iii. p. 525. Steph. Byz. Arduem, Diomeia was a 
borough of the Ageid Tribe. In Bekker. Lex. Seg. p. 240. for AEIOMNA ; 
djuos Alynidos is to be read AIOMEIA. Collytus, Melite and Diomeia 
are properly combined in Plutarch Exil. T. viii. p. 8372. Reiske. 

4 In Milton’s description of Athens (P. R. iv. 283.) the only topogra- 
phical inaccuracy is the site there assigned to the Lyceum. He places it 
within instead of without the walls. 
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which, as its language and the character of the letters clearly 
evince, must have been engraved a century and a half at 
least after the battle of Marathon; soon ini which the 
Peecile was built. 


The part of this inscription which is still legible is as 
follows : 


OY TAAE @EAZIMEAHE AMOIONIZ HPATO MOYSA 
OYAE KYKAQNEIAE XEIPOE EAAZEE BIA. 


Nor Cyclopean hand with labour strong 
This pile did raise, nor Amphionian song. 


We may conjecture from the style of this distich that 
the building on which it appears had been the school of 
some recent sophist, rather than the Stoic Peecile. 

In fact, the Peecile stood at the northern entrance of the 
Agora. A building decorated with the splendid represen- 
tations of Athenian heroism, as the Poecile was, would 
naturally be placed in the most illustrious part of the city. 
JXschines, too, refers his hearers to the Peecile for the 
memorials of their ancestral glory ; and he adds, that they 
have only to descend in imagination into the 'Agora to 
visit them there. Hence, too, as standing in the most 
splendid quarter of Athens, the Pcecile was chosen as the 
spot in which the Spartan shields taken at * Pylos were 
suspended as trophies. 

We may place the Pecile at the northern entrance of 
the * Agora; for it stood near the Temple of Hephestus, 


1 Aschin. c. Ctes. p. 163. mporeAOere TH Siavoia cis thy TlorktAny, 
amdyvTwy yap tuev TAY KaAGY epywy TA brouvhaTa ev TH ay opG avdKerrat. 

2 Pausan. i. 15. 4. These shields were preserved there with great care, 
being éraAnAmmevar micon, wh opas 6 Te xpdvos Avualynrar Kal 6 ids, 
when they were seen by Pausanias. Op. Aristoph. Equit. 846. 

3 Meton, the celebrated astronomer, lived near the Pecile, (lian. 
V. H. xiii. 12.) and near the Colonus in the city. Schol. Arist. Av. 998. 
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which was in the urban Colonus; and also near the 
‘Hermes Agorzus, who guarded the entrance to the Agora.’ 

Thus we have surveyed the principal objects of Athenian 
topography. From the scattered notices of antiquity, and, 
from the labours of others in the same field, we have 
attempted to fit together, as harmoniously as we are able, 
the separate pieces of the dislocated map. How much of 
labour, and perhaps of error, we might have been spared, 
had we been present for a single hour at the Macedonian 
entertainment, at which the Athenian orator Demades, 
mpeaBevoas mapa Pidumrov, kai Epopevov (Tod Bacieas) Tmotrarai 
eiawv at AOnvar, Emi ths tpaméecns attds Katéeypayye— 
when ambassador at Philip’s court, and when Philip asked 
him what sort of a place Athens was, drew a map of it on the 
table where they were sitting. . . . But how much of pleasure 
arising from the inquiry, should we have lost also! 


€ 


‘1 Lucian. Jovy. Traged. ii. p. 681.  ‘Epurs 6 dyopatos, 6 mapa Thy 
TloikiAnv. 
2 Hermog. Invent. c. 2. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SS 


Kaxeiva wep) T@v Mavabnvaiwy robtwy hkovov, mémAov mev avyapbar THS 
vews, Hdtw ypaphs, adv oiplwy TH KdATr@, Spapuety 5E Thy vady, ovx bmolvyiwv 
aydvTwy, adr’ emvyelois unxavats broAicbatvovcay, ex Kepametrkov &pacay 
XAla Korn, apetva Se emt TO "EAevolviov Kal mepiBadrovoay avTd 
mapapeta To TleAaoyikdy, kal KouiCduevov mapa Td T1VO10y Ader, of 
viv &puora. 


Puitostrat. Vit. Herod. Soph. 11. 


I have heard this description of the Panathenaic festival : they tell me 
that a Peplos, more lovely than a picture, was hung from the ship wafted 
by its swelling bosom ; that the ship sailed along, not drawn by animals, 
but gliding secretly on machinery passing over the ground ; that it was 
launched at the Cerameicus with crowded sail, and made for the 
Eleusinium ; that it doubled this point and passed the Pelasgicum, and 
then hove to, at the Pythiwm, where it is now moored. 


WE may make an application of the preceding observa- 
tions on the topography of Athens, by endeavouring to 
trace the route of the Panathenaic procession. The principal 
feature in it was the Panathenaic Peplos—a wonderful work 
of embroidery, perhaps bearing some resemblance to the 
Gobelin tapestry of modern times—which was carried to the 
Acropolis as a periodic offering to Minerva Polias; in order 
that her statue, in her temple, might be invested with it. 

The peplos, at the commencement of its course, was 
hoisted aloft’ with cables, like a ship’s sail, on a horizontal 


1 Hence its motion is described by a nautical term. Plat, Huthyph. 
p. 6. ¢. 6 mwémAos GvdyeTat eis Thy axpdmoAw. 
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bar attached to the summit of a vertical mast: in this 
position it moved above the heads of admiring multitudes, 
with its variegated tissue of battles, of chariots and horses, 
gods and giants, floating in the air. 

Such was the principal feature of this procession in the 
best days of Athens. In later times,' when a fantastic 
ingenuity sought to display itself, even in religious 
solemuities, it attracted the wonder rather than the venera- 
tion of the spectator, by its bold and complex machinery. 
Then the peplos assumed the character of a real sail: the 
nautical genius of Athens displayed itself in this its most 
gorgeous national pageant: the props of the peplos performed 
the *functions of a yard-arm and a mast: its cables were 
converted into rigging: and the whole equipage was planted 


1 Philostrat. v. Herod. as above. 

'2 This is asserted here on the authority of an extract from Strattis, 
the comic poet, (preserved by Harpocrat. v. rozezoy), in which it is 
shown below that the Panathenaic Peplos is alluded to : Harpocratio there 
says, 

Tomei’ TA TXOWIA. Brpartis Mareddor’ 

tov TlémAoyv 5€ TodTov EAKovow Sovevovtes ToTeElols 
avSpes avaptOunrot 

eis &xpov, domep toriov, Tov iartdy. 


So the last words of these verses should, I think be written, instead 
of teriov Tov eis Tév... as the words stand in all the editions : for the 
vertical mast which supported the Panathenaic peplos was called iordés, 
(see Phot. Lex. v. iords kal kepata, and Bekker. Anecdot. p. 267. 5.) 
and the transverse one was termed kepaia. The gloss referred to is, 
iotds* TO emlunkes EVAov dyw TeTauévoy, Kepaia 5& TH TAdyia, ore 
yevéoOar ypdyua To Tad, (i.e. in this form, T), Sseteiveto 5& moA- 
Adnis 6 THS AOnvas wémAos eis ToLOdTO oxHUa EVAwY Kad éemdumevoer. 
Strattis meant to say, that the crowd draws the peplos along, hauling it 
up with ropes to the top of its masts like a sail. (Since writing the 
above, I have found the following note on the article in Harpocration, in 
Dobree’s Adversaria, i. p. 589: ‘‘rometov. Stratt. Legerim tov iordy 
—Sed non expedio.—Qu.—eis &kpoy tw’ dorep iordy aliquem quasi 
malwin.”’) 
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on a stately ship, which sailed on secret wheels, wafted 
along by the gale filling the bosom of its sail.’ 

The magnificent ship-like car, with all its splendid accon- 
trements, in which Santa Rosalia now makes her annual 
solemn procession through the gates and streets of the 
maritime city of Palermo, presents no doubt a striking 
resemblance of that which once sailed through the city of 
Athens at the Panathenaic festival. The correspondence in 
other respects—as the season of the year chosen for their 
celebration, and in the diversions by which they were 
enlivened—between the Athenian and Sicilian solemnity, is 
also worthy of notice. 

The Panathenaic procession, with its magnificent Peplos 
stretched on a cross-like mast, may perhaps be regarded 
even in a Christian light. It may be considered as an 
unconscious emblem of the consecration of earthly history 
and glory and majesty to the Cross, if we may so speak; 
as a prophetic crusade. The types of Christianity which are 
supplied by Jewish laws and customs have been duly 
examined and illustrated; but those that may be traced 
even in heathen rites and solemnities have scarcely received 
any notice. This is a res intacta, and a noble one it is. 
Here, too, (may we not say P) are 6eoi.’ 

The particular route which was chosen for the progress of 
the Panathenaic Procession through the Athenian City, was 


1 It was sometimes subject to nautical disasters. Plutarch v. Demetr. 
meumduevos did TOD Kepamerkod weoos eppdyn IvEAANS euTETovanS. 

2 St. Non, Voyage de la Sicile, iv. p. 144. See the representation 
of the car in Capt. W. H. Smyth’s Sicily, p. 85. The 9th to 13th of 
July are occupied by the festival of 8. Rosalia. The great Panathenza 
were celebrated on the 28th of Hecatombon. Cp. Clinton, F.H. p. 325. 

3 Of. S. Ignat. Ephes. 8. Justin Martyr, Apol. i. c. 55, p. 76, ed. 
Bened. and Tertull. Apol. c. 16. Minuc. Felic. quoted in the author’s 
volume on §S. Hippolytus, p. 804. Bp. Pearson on the Creed, ii. 255, 
Art. iv. 


“ 
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dictated no doubt by the characteristic suggestions of 
Athenian taste. It was directed by the national feeling and 
popular voice to pass through the most splendid streets 
of Athens, to spread itself abroad in the noblest squares, to 
visit the most august temples, to display a new and pompous 
spectacle to the Theatre, and to pause at last in the highest 
and proudest spot in the city—in a word, after its festal 
voyage, to anchor in the Acropolis. Its itinerary therefore 
may serve us as a guide to conduct us through Athens in 
the most advantageous way. 

Let us take our station with it at its commencement, at 
the north-west of the city, a little outside the walls, and 
at the point where’ Hippias was engaged in marshalling 
this procession, when his brother Hipparchus fell near the 
Leocorium in the inner Cerameicus: let us follow it into 
the city by the Dipylum: it passes along an avenue formed 
by the two * parallel arcades, which have been already 
described as leading to the Agora, and traverses the circle of 
the * Agora between the Areopagus and the Pnyx: it 
enters the valley of Limne lying on the south of the 
Acropolis, it passes beneath the Theatre, and at length 
reaches the * Eleusinium: this is the point of curvature in 
its course. It now tends westward, °* coasting the northern 
rocks of the Acropolis, and ascends the Acropolis by the 


i Thue: vi. 57. 2 Bekker. Anecd. i. p. 222. v. BaotAewos orod. 

3 Bekker. Anecd. i. p. 242. v. Spiv pépew 5: ris ayopas. Compare 
Himerius quoted by Schneider Xen. Mag. Hq. c. 3. and Menander p. 165. 
Meineke. 

4 Suid. v. mérAos—pexpl Tod EAevouviov. 

5 Hence Virgil has imagined a convenient shifting of the wind to aid it 
on its course. Ciris. v. 21. sq. 

Sed magno intexens, si fas est dicere, Peplo 
Qualis Erectheis olim portatur A thenis 

Cum levis alterno Zephyrus concrebuit Euro, 
Et prono gravidum provexit pondere Currum. 
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grand western entrance through the marble portals of 
the Propylea. Here the procession halts. ‘The Peplos is 
then carried to its destination in the Temple of Minerva 
Polias, 

An allusion to this movement and destination of the 
Peplos may, perhaps, be found in the description by 
Euripides of the progress and dedication to Minerva of the 
wooden horse in the Trojan Acropolis. (Troad. 517.) 


ava & €Boacev Aews 
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Standing upon the rocky Citadel 

Of Troy, the City shouted, and a flood 

Of Men rushed onward to the Gate : 

What Virgin then went forth not from her Cell ? 
What Old Man idly sate ? 

By twisted Cables towd, as sailors moor 

Some sable Vessel, at the marble shore 

Of Pallas Fane at length it anchor’d stood. 


The course of the Peplos through the streets of Athens to 
the rock of the Acropolis, the joy with which it was welcomed 
at the Propylea, the ardour with which it was drawn along 
in its course, to its final resting-place in the marble shrine 
of Pallas, are well represented to our imagination in this 
poetical picture. 

But the naval car does not remain here; it descends 
again into the city toward a temple which stood’ not far 


1 The ship was seen by Pausanias in a spot near the Areopagus. (i. 29. 1.) 
But it was preserved in the Pythiwm (Philostrat. V.S. p. 537., or temple 
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_ from the western roots of the Acropolis, on the south side 
of the Areopagus, in the Agora. In this temple the vessel 
was laid up to be exhibited in after-times as an object of 
admiration to travellers, when it had ceased to perform its 
festal voyages—as the ducal Barge of Venice, the Bucentoro, 
in which the Doge solemnised the annual marriage with the 
sea, is now preserved for the same purpose in the Venetian 
Arsenal. 


of Apollo Pythius : and further, Apollo Pythius was called Apollo Patrous 
at Athens, Aristid. i. p. 112. 4 wéAis mpocAaBodoa éavTi matpdov 
°"AtéAAwva Tov T1v@0v, and Harpocrat. v. "AméAAwy Tlarp@s, 6 Iv6.0s. 
Cp. Schol. Ar. Av. 1527. and Demost. Coron. 274. 25. Now there was 
a temple of Apollo Patrous at the southern base of the Areopagus. 
(Pausan. i. 2, 5.) As the Father-Deity of Athens he was properly placed 
in the Agora: (Pseudo-Plut. v. Lycurg.) Bwuds AméAAwvos ev TH ayopa, 
and near the Metroum: the ship was seen by Pausanias near this spot. 
This temple, therefore, I conceive to have been the Pythium, in which 
the Panathenaic ship was preserved. 

There were two other temples called by the same name, Pythium, 
which are not to be confounded with this: one stood near another 
Metroum ... for the connection of these two deities is as usual as it is 
natural... on the right bank of the Ilissus, in the region termed Agra, 
(Pausan. i. 19.) probably the Pythium of Thucyd. ii. 14. The other 
was on Mount Parnes not far from Phyle. Strabo. 404. C. and 392. C. 
irAdxopos Thy Nicaiay, or (the eastern Megaric boundary) dd icOuod 
Mexpl Tu@iov diqrew pnoly. See Miller Dorians. i. p. 267. 

At Athens, in the church of Yramdvrn (200 yards below the grotto 
of Pan under the Acropolis), I saw a fragment of an inscription which 

Pi perhaps came from the Pythium of which we have first spoken. 


ZTTEPANH®OPHZALZ 
TAINVYOEQI ANOAAQNI 
THN NYOAIAA 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
alee 
These brachia longa Viee. 


Propert. 11. 20. 24. 


The outstretch’d arms of the Thesean Way. 


Mvcu has been written on the number and direction of 
the Lone Watts which stretched from the city of Athens 
to the sea. For my own part, I do not perceive how we 
can avoid the conclusion that at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War—for of Jater times we do not here speak—there 
were three lines of fortification reaching from the walls of 
the Athenian city to the sea-shore. 

Of these three lines, the two exterior,—namely, the one 
extending to the harbour of Phalerum on the south, and the 
other reaching to the harbour of the Peirzus on the north, 
were the first’ erected. As long as they stood alone, with- 
out a third, they bore the name of “ Zhe Long Walls.” 

But? subsequently, when, at the instigation of Pericles, 
and under the direction of Callicrates, a third, intermediate, 
line of fortification was drawn toward the sea from the 


1 pc. 456. Thue. i. 107. 7a paxpa telxn, TO TE Darnpdvde 
kal To és let pasta—the last words are well added to distinguish these 
pair of waxpa& telxn from that pair which afterwards bore the same name. 

2 After B.c. 445. (Aischin. wm. m7. p. 51. 57. Andoc. p. 24, 23.) 
which exactly corresponds with the time in which Pericles began to have 
the direction of public affairs. Clinton, F. H. B.c. 444. 
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city, and connected the southern point of the Peireeus with 
Athens, then this third wall together with the northern 
wall, seem to have appropriated that title,’ and to have 
become peculiarly the Long Walls, Ta paxpa rein ; for they 
were the two longest ; and they were naturally connected as 
a pair, abutting as they did on the Peireus: they were 
strictly the legs of the Petreus, *Metpacka oxéAn; for the 
other wall ended at Phalerum. 

Hence it is that this third or intermediate wall (7. e. the 
southern lege of the Peirzus), and not, as might perhaps 
have been anticipated, the Phaleric one, was termed the 
southern wall (76 vor reixyos); not because it was the 
most southern of them all, for that it was not, but because 
it was the more southern of the two Peiraic walls : for it was 
considered with respect to the other Peiraic wall alone, 
which was termed the northern wall? (76 Bépevov reixos.) 
Hence these Peiraic walls are called the legs, oxeAn as being 
two, and two only : hence we hear of “ either of the two Long 
Walls,” trav paxpdv recydv to éxatepov, for the same reason. 

In these cases an abstraction, as it were, is made of the 
Phaleric, or most ‘southern and shortest wall of the three. 
But when the middle wall is considered, as it very rarely is, 


1 Thue. ii, 13. 7d petatb Tod Te wakpod Kal Tod Sadnpixod. 
The Phaleric wall had therefore now ceased to be regarded asa makpoy - 
TELXOS. 

? Liv. xxxi. 26. Murus qui brachits duobus Pewrewm Athenis jungit. 

3 This wall was the most important of the three: it was the only 
one that was guarded in the Peloponnesian war. (Thue. ii. 13. 7d 
etwOev.) It abutted on the city-wall to the north of the Theseum, 
not far from the Melitensian gate. Compare Plutarch. Themist. p. 481. 
Reiske, with Plato Rep. 439. d. which passages prove also that near it 
were the mUAa: Aniddes. 

* Pausan. viii. 10. 4. calls it ay stadia. The length of the two 
long walls (ra maxpa telxn mpos Toy: Tlepaia) was forty. eine, li, 13. 
Strabo, p. 606. and Villoison Anecd. i. 55. 
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with reference not to the northern Peiraic wall alone, but 
to the Phaleric wall also—as, for instance, when the erection 
of this middle wall after that of the other two is mentioned 
—then it is very properly no longer termed the southern 
wall, rd vdrvov reixos, but the entermediate wall, ro dia pécov 
reixyos,' as lying along between the other two.? ‘The 
reason why, in ordinary cases, the Phaleric wall was 
neglected in this assignation of names, seems to have been 
the insignificance of the Phaleric harbour, compared with 
that of the Peireus. 

By these considerations, all the difficulties which have 
been occasioned by the varieties of designation by which the 
Long Walls are characterised, may, perhaps, be satisfactorily 
removed. 

The execution of the intermediate wall, commenced by 
Pericles, seems to have been very dilatory, as was often the 
case with the construction of public works at Athens. The 
comic poet * Cratinus, remarking on the tardiness of its 
progress, said that it was then extending itself to the sea by 
means of long words and prolix sentences, while in act and 
deed it did not stir an inch : 

.. TWaAGL yap avTd 
Adyotot mpodyer TMepiuxréns, Epyorot Fovde Kiver 


... for Pericles, an age since, 
In word extends it, though in deed he does not even touch tt. 


1 Plato, Gorg. 456. A. Harpocrat. od 3:4 wéoov retxovs. Plutarch, 
who is very circumstantial on this point, clearly identifies the 61a wéoov 
Teixos witha wakpoy tetxos. Compare his expression in Vit. Pericl. 
p. 620. with those in his de Glor. Ath. p. 383. (Reiske.) He agrees 
with Plato in attributing its commencement to Pericles. 

2 Just as Ovigen’s Polyglot Bible is called Tetrapla when no regard 
is had to any but the Greek version, and Hexapla when the two Hebrew 
versions are contemplated also. 

3 Cratin. ap. Plutarch. vii. p. 383. Reiske. vit. Pericl. i. p. 620. of 
Teleclid. ibid. 626. Adiva relyn Ta mev oikodometv. 


— 
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And I cannot but suspect that there is an indirect allusion 
to some architectural work at Athens, only just executed, 
in the minute detail of the processes of masonry adopted by 
the Birds in the construction of The Long Walls of their own 
City, which was a parody of Athens suspended ‘in the air. 

If so, the middle wall would not have been completed 
long before B.c. 414, when that play was acted. 


1 See some of the analogies traced in Siivern’s Essay, p. 28. of Mr. 
W. R. Hamilton’s translation. 

2 The following are the details of an excursion from Athens towards the 
south-west, made with a view of tracing the vestiges of the long walls. 


H. MIN. 
At vir. 45. (A.M.) leave the temple of Theseus. 
IX. On brow of Pnyx hill. 


4. Walls there, abutting on kvxAos &oreos. 

20. Cross Ilissus. 

30. Fall into road to Phalerum. 

37. Vestiges of long wall (the Phaleric ?) of a hard coarse pudding- 
stone. 

42. Other vestiges. 

-2 Church on r. Blocks: from wall? pass over a low ridge ; 
cistern: Marsh. Bear to right, and find a wall, (7d 
dia péoov tetxos ?) of white and soft Phaleric stone : 
bear further to the north : after 219 paces come to another 
similar wall of soft Phaleric stone. These two the 
Tleipatka oxérn. 

39. Cross over the middle wall: proceed toward the N.E. of 
Phalerum : go along the flat beach toward the eastern 
point of Phalerum : here the apex of Mount Lycabettus 
is seen just over the Propylea. 

Si At eastern foot of Phaleric hill. Gate of Phalerum: de- 
scend over rocky hill to the eastern x7An of the Phaleric 
harbour : the substructions of this yfAn are very mas- 
sive : breadth of its wall from 8 to 10 yards : some of the 
blocks of stone 11 feet long : attached to it, a tower, 12 
yards square : further on, 60 paces, another tower, at 
the extremity of the xfAn, to defend the entrance. Pass 
along the brink of the harbour toward the western xfA7 : 
Ata distance of 200 paces, near the wvyxbs, are vestiges 
of wall skirting the harbour ; at 450 from this point, is 
western x7An. 

L 
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The beauty of the Phaleric basin is very remarkable, 
There are fewer vestiges on the Phaleric hill than on that 
of Munychia. 

Upon the whole, I should conclude, from our observations this morning, 
that the traces of the long wall which we saw on the south of the Llissus, 
are too far to the south of the line of the Peiraic oxéAy, to have any con- 
nexion with either of them. The former also is of a different stone : it 
tends to the east of Phalerum, and is probably lost in the Phaleric marsh. 
Compare Plut. vy. Cimon, Cap. 13. p. 202. eis rémovs EAWSers TAY Epywv 
eumecdyTmy, epercOjva Sid Kiuwvos, xaAut TOAAH Kal AlOois Bapéor TeV 
EAGY TLETOEVTWY, 

A very interesting inscription was discovered at Athens in 1829, which 
exhibits a public contract with certain individuals for the repair of the 
Long Walls, This inscription is inserted in the Bullettino dell Instituto 
Archeologico di Roma, 1835, pp. 49—64. It says nothing of the repair 
of the Phaleric Wall, while it specifies both the northern and the southern 
ones. 

Dr. Ulrichs has published a valuable paper on the Harbours and Walls 
of Athens, which has been translated into English by Mr, EH. P. Colquhoun 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The engraved plan here inserted is 
partly derived from that Memoir. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


——_4+--— 


Nympharum Domus. 
VIRGIL. 


Dro. 27. 

THIS evening we spent some time in a grotto on Mount 
Hymettus. It is about twelve miles from Athens, on the 
way to Sunium, and near the village of Bari, the ancient 
Anagyrus. 

_ It is a natural subterranean cave, entered by a descent of 
a few stone steps, from which access the interior is dimly 
lighted: it is vaulted with fretted stone, and the rocky roof 
is gracefully hung with stalactites. 

There are some ancient inscriptions engraved on the rock 
near the entrance. From one of these we learn that the 
grotto was sacred to the Nymphs. Another inscription 
admits the sylvan Pan, and the rural Graces, to a share 
‘ in the same residence. ‘The pastoral Apollo is likewise 
united with them in another sentence of the same kind. 

The Attic shepherd to whose labour the cave was indebted 
for its simple furniture, is also mentioned in other inscrip- 
tions here. His figure, dressed in the short shepherd’s tunic 
(Baira), and with a hammer and chisel in his hands, with 
which he is chipping the side of the cave, is rudely 
sculptured on its rocky wall. 

To the traveller who comes here from the magnificent 

L 2 
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fabrics of Athenian worship now lying in ruins in the city 
of Athens, this simple grotto—a natural temple on a solitary 
mountain dedicated to natural deities—will be an object of 
much interest. Here are no ruins. Time has exerted no 
power here. The integrity of the grotto has not been 
impaired by lapse of years. When left alone in the faint 
light of this cavern, and looking on these inscriptions which 
declare the former sanctity of the place, and on the basins 
scooped in the rock from which the sacred libations were 
made, and the limpid well in the cave’s recess from which 
water was supplied for those libations to the rural deities— 
and with no other objects about us to disturb the impression 
which these produce—we might almost imagine that some 
shepherd of Attica had just left the spot, and that he would 
return before evening from his neighbouring sheep-fold on 
Hymettus, with an offering to Pan from his flock, or with 
the spoils of the mountain-chase, or with the first flowers 
which at this season of the year have just peeped forth in 
his rural garden.’ And if we might pursue this fancy 
further, we might imagine him coming here with pastoral 
pipe and crook in his hand, pouring forth his feelings in a 
simple strain, such as the following :— 


2 Saharvyyes Nuuday cimidaxes, al trocov vdwp 
etBovtat okoALod Tovde KaTa TMpéovos, 





1 The offerings with which the sides of this cave were once hung, are 
thus rurally described in a picture of a pastoral grotto, similar to the 
present : (by Longus, Pastoral, i. p. 5. Villois), avereuwto 5€ yavdAol Kal 
avAol TAdYLOL Kal oUpryyes Kal KdAaUoL, MpeTBuTEepwy Tomevay avabnuara ; 
where I would suggest that yavAol should be altered into adAol. Compare 
Theocritus, xx. 29. 

KA avVA@ Aadéw, Kny Sovai, Kv TAaYLAVA®. 

Liquids were offered in yavaol, (Theoc. v. 58.) but the yavAoi them- 


selves were not hung up as ava@juara. 
2 Crinagor. Anthol. i. p. 269. Jacobs. 
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Tlavés 7 AXHETTA TiTVETEMTOLO KAALh, 
Tv bry Byoodins wooo AéAoyxXE TETpNS, 
avtat @ iAnkote Kal evOhpo.o Séxeabe 
Swodvdpov Taxwihs skvN €Aadocooilns. . . 


Grot of the Nymphs, where from the rocky brow 
Refreshing streams of liquid crystal flow, 

Thow echoing Crypt, where pine-crown'd Pan resides, 
Within the vaulted valleys hollow sides ; 

Hail, and reward Sosander’s rural toil, 

fis chase assist, who gives you of his spoil. 


The Inscriptions engraved on the sides of the grotto, still 
‘deserve some notice. The cave is of a horse-shoe form, of 
which the concave part is the most distant from the entrance. 
On entering the right-hand arm of this curve, the spectator 
perceives the following words on his right hand: they are 
cut on the planed face of the rock there: and the letters are 
arranged in rank and file, cro.yndév,—as follows ; 


APXEAHMOZO®O 
HPAIOS ONVM® 
OAHFTOs OPAA 
AIZINVMOONT 
ANTPONEZHPF 
A=ATO. 


Archedemus of Phere, the Nympholept, 
By counsel of the Nymphs, this Grotto formed. 


Jt may be observed, that though in this inscription the 
long é is introduced, the long 6 is not: and that, since the 
conclusion forms an iambic verse, the last word must be 
read (not eénpyacaro, but) ¢énpydéaro, as the vestiges of the 
inscription themselves suggest ; a dialectic ° license, which is 


1 Even after that which they have received from Boeck. C. Ins. Gr. 
456. 

2 Compare Elmsl. Med. 31. not. u. Matthiae. Hur. Iph. A. 406. Cp. 
évuBpltns in an inscription, Pashley’s Crete, i. 140. We have two other 
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to be accounted for by the Thessalian origin of Archedemus, 
by whose hands or in whose honour the inscription was 
engraved, and who, it appears from one of the inscriptions, 
had migrated from Phere in Thessaly to Attica, where he 
was enrolled in the demus of the Chollidae, who dwelt, it is 
possible, near this grotto. 

The inconsistency in the orthography of the first syllable 
of the word Phere, the native place of Archedemus, which 
is observed in comparing this inscription with another in 
older characters, near the exit of the grotto, where he is 
described as 6 Pepaios, seems attributable, not to the differ- 
ence of date in the two inscriptions—for on this supposition, 
vuppoy would not have been written, as it is, for ryuddv—but 
to another cause. The commencement of the inscription is 
intended to be poetry, and not prose, as well as the end: 
and, it being so intended, the form ®npaios was employed, 
and not the other, in order to satisfy the conditions of the 
verse. The sentence then may be thus exhibited as a 
distich.’ 


dialectic forms, kamoy and ’Apxédauos, in another inscription found in this 
cave : 
"Apxe Sapos 6 bep— 
atos Kamoy Nv 
as epvrevoer, 


1 The metre of the first line is Choriambie. 


ApxélSnuos 6 én | patos 6 vuup | bANTTOS. 
Cp. Terentian. Maur. iv. 1873, 1893. Mar. Victor, p. 117, ed. Gaisford. 
This conjecture that this inscription is intended to be metrical is con- 
firmed by the character of the other two, which were found here, and of 
which only the latter now remains on the spot. They are both it 


(1) ApxéSyl|uos 6 }yp|aios | Ka Xoa|Aeldns | rats Nvp| pais @ | Koddun| vey: 
which is an Aristophanic anapestic tetrameter, with a trysyllabic base : 
and (2) Apxé5nhos|| 

5 epailos Ka|mov 


Niugas epdrev|cev; of which the two latter lines are 
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"Apxednuos 6 Pypaios 6 vuupddAntros 
ppadaict Nuupav tavtpoy eknpyataro, 


Archedemus of Phere, in a nympholepsy, 
By counsel of the Nymphs this cave did execute. 


On the left hand at the entrance is the word XAPITO 
(that is, Xapirwv, dedicated to the Graces, and not xdprros) 
similarly inscribed ; and a stone basin beneath it to supply 
water for libations to the Graces. 

Proceeding to the interior, we meet on the right side 
with another inscription, of which the sense is less intel- 
ligible, as the rock in which it is cut is more corroded by 
time. 


TANTEA 
SOKVV— 
KAITO 
OONi 


Having turned to the left round the corner into the other 
arm of the cave, we see on the left side a horizontal ledge 
chiselled in the rock, in which two basins, now filled with 
clear water, are excavated. Here, as in the Nymphéum 
of Homer, 
ley 5€ Kpnrnpées Te Kad Gupipopjes tao 
Adivo. 


Are basins hewn and amphoras of stone. 


On a perpendicular margin beneath these two basins, two 
words are inscribed, one under each; 


APOAAQNOS ! EPsSO 


hypercatalectic anapestic monometers. It was perhaps designed, in these 
metrical prolusions, that the syllables Apxe—, Apxyedy—, Apxédnuos, 
should thus stand successively as a base extra metrwm. It may be ob- 
served that the word Ndéudais occurs with the article razs in one of these 
inscriptions and not in the other; which is another confirmation of the 
above conjecture. 1 Odyss. xiii, 105. 
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the former of which words enjoins that libations should be 
made to Apollo, the pastoral or Nomian Apollo, who was 
here an appropriate deity. Perhaps too his connection with 
Phere, the native place of Archedemus the adorner of this 
grotto, gave him a stronger claim to a place here. It was 
in the plains of Phere that Apollo exercised his pastoral 
functions: he there fed the flocks of Admetus the Pherzan 
King,’ 
Ojjcoav tpdrelay aivécas, Oeds ep wy. 


With menial fare contented, though a God. 


The name of the second deity is not of so common occur- 
rence. Still the characters are so distinct, and the etymo- 
logy of the word so significant, that they overcome the 
doubts arising from the rarity of the word. The second basin 
was, then, I believe, the property of Ersus (EP2ZOY). 
He appears to have been venerated here, as the beneficent 
? power to whose influence—shed like dew (épay) upon the 
earth,—all rural produce in its infant state, the tender blade, 
the opening blossom, and the young firstling, were indebted 
for their preservation and increase. 

The mention of this deity furnishes us, I think, with a 
clue to the interpretation of the former inscription, which 
from its corroded state seemed too mutilated to warrant 
such an attempt. 

In the first inscription then of all, the word révrpov occurs: 
it seems to prepare the mind for an abbreviation occurring, 


1 Kur. Alc. init. 

2 Welcker. Atschyl. Tril. p. 240, considers *Epoos as a form of ”Epos, 
“Epws, the principle of increase, and adds, p. 286. Man statt des Regens 
den Thau setz 

Vos date perpetuos teneris sementibus auctus (Epcas) 


die dann der Pallas zum Dank in der Ersephorien dargebracht werden. 
Cp. Buttmann. Lexilog. ii. p. 170. 
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as it appears, in this mutilated inscription, which would 
hardly otherwise have been admissible. The first four 
letters in this subsequent inscription, may perhaps be an 
‘abridgement of révrpov: and as it borrows this word from 
the first, so may the name of Ersus be supplied from the 
last. This mutilated inscription may, on these grounds, be 
restored as follows : 

tavtT|pov| Ep 

gov KAvEL 


Kal Tav X— 
Ooviwv 


This Cave belongs to Ersus and the subterranean Deities. 


The deities of the earth (6coit x6éno) might fitly be 
honoured in this subterranean crypt, by the peasant who 
lived on the earth’s produce, and was reminded by the poet 
of agriculture to invoke their blessings on his labours, 


evxer0al Te Ait XOoviw Anuhtep. O ayrn? 


And pray to Jove Terrene, and pwre Demeter : 


and another poet might have suggested language to be 
addressed to them and to their associate Pan, in this grotto: 


3 aiyiBarn Té5e Tlavl kad edkdpmw Arovbow 
kat Anot xOovin Evvdy nna vyépas, 
aitéoua 5° avTovs KaAa mwen Kal KaAdby olvor, 
kat Kaddv dura Kaprov am dotaxtovr. 


To goat-legged Pan, to Bacchus, and the shrine 
Of Ceres the Terrene, this gift I bear ; 

O! grant me fleeces white, and mellow wine, 
And corn-fields waving with the loaded ear. 


1 See an instance of abbreviation in the Elean Inscription. Boeck. 
p- 29. If the abbreviation is not admissible perhaps the true reading 
may be tav7’ “Epoov KAvet. 

2 Hesiod O. and D. 457. 

3 Incert. Anthol. i. p. 195. (Jacobs. ) 
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The name of Pan is twice carved in rude letters 
rANO S on the rock near the exit of the cave. 

Nupddv rivev icpdv ard rév Kopdy te Kal ayakpdrwv EouKey eivat 
—From the images and votive offerings, it appears to be 
consecrated to some Nymphs, is a notice which Plato! has 
left us of another spot, and might well have been 
applied to this grotto; and what is more, it might perhaps 
have been applied to it by Plato himself from his own 
acquaintance with the place. 

In early youth, Plato, as we are told by one of his 
* biographers, was carried by his parents up the slopes of 
Mount Hymettus, and conducted by them to a spot which 
was dedicated TO PAN, THE NYMPHS and THE PASTORAL 
APOLLO; and offermgs were there made by them in his 
behalf to the tutelary deities of the place. 

We may, then, be allowed to indulge a conjecture, that the 
grotto in which we now are, situated on Mount Hymettus, 
and dedicated, as these inscriptions carved on its rocky 
sides evince, TO PAN, APOLLO and the NYMPHS, was witness 
of that scene, and that we are looking on the same objects 
as arrested the eye and perhaps inspired a feeling of devotion 
in the mind of the youthful Plato. 


1 Plat. Pheedr. 230. ec. Compare his description of the allegorical Cave, 
Repub. vii. init. 

2 Olympiodor. v. Plat. p. 1. rdv TAdrwva AaBdvTes of vyoveis 
Teelkaow ev TS “CuntT@, BovdAduevor brép adbtot Tots exe? Oeots TMav) 
kal AméAAwYL voulw kal NUugdas bica. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


——- > ~ 


‘AmobyioKovew, & mwopOued, Kal mérAeLs, dorwep avOpwrot. 
Lucran. Contempl. 


O Ferryman, Cities die as well as Men. 


Lacgrona! near Sonirum, Dec. 28, 1832. 


Tue present desolation of this country is almost in- 
describable. Of the numerous Athenian towns and villages 
which once covered its soil hardly any vestiges remain. It 
is almost a wilderness. We have not met five persons on 
the road during a two days’ journey on our way from Athens 
hither. 

The natural aspect of this country is as dreary, as its 
actual condition is desolate. It is bare and dry: there are 
no fountains or rivulets to refresh it: its surface is broken 
up into small groups of low rocky hills, on which is scarcely 
any vegetation but stunted brushwood. Towards SUNIUM. 
we meet with pine-trees, in the thin foliage of which the 
winter’s evening wind sighs with a melancholy tone. 

In this scene of loneliness the traveller is more impressed 
by the appearance of the few traces which he meets of the 
ancient population, with which this country was formerly 


1 On this name Stuart well remarks, (iii. p. 37. new edit.) ‘‘ Legrana 
or Lagriona, perhaps Aatpiov, the v is frequently changed into y; for 
instance, “Eypuros from Evpimos : and the termination a is added: for the 
modern Greeks never finish a word with a consonant.” 
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thronged. The route along which we are riding was once 
the high road from Athens to Lavrerum. How many rich 
convoys and precious freights passed along it! How was 
it then stirred by the busy hum of men! By it, the silver 
ore, which had been dug from the Laureian mines by the 
labour of many thousand slaves, was carried to the city, and 
thence issued to circulate through the whole civilised world. 
The stony road over which we are passing is deeply worn by 
the tracks of the wheels which then rolled along it. In 
some places, for a considerable distance, the wheels have 
worked deep grooves in the rock. The road is now a mere 
mule-path. 

This route seems to coincide with what was called in 
ancient times the SPHETTIAN WAY; the direction of which 
is an important topic in Attic topography.’ It was so 
called as communicating from Athens with the borough of 
Sphettus. Sphettus, in the mythological language of Attica, 
was * brother of Anaphlystus. Sphettus, therefore—for such 
seems the meaning of the fable—was, probably, near to 
Anaputystus. The site of Anaphlystus is known: its 
name and position correspond to that of the modern 
Anaphyso, which is on the western coast of Attica, five 
miles to the north of Sunium. Again, Sphettus* and 
Anaphlystus were both sons of Treezen. Anaphlystus we 
know to have stood on one of the points of Attica nearest to 
the Troezenian shore. Sphettus, the brother of Anaphlystus, 
and son of Troezen, satisfied doubtless the claims of both 
relations, by occupying a similar and contiguous position to 
that of Anaphlystus, and facing Troezen. Hence we 


1 Plutarch. v. Thes. p. 26. Reiske. Philochor. ap. Schol. Eur. 
Hippol. 39. 

2 Steph. Byz. v. S@nrrés and v. ’AvapAvoTos. 

3 Steph. ubi sup. 
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may infer, that the Sphettian way is identical with our 
present route. 

Sophocles, in a fragment of his Aigeus, gives a detailed 
account of the division of the Attic territory among the four 
sons of Pandion, in which he informs us that the southern 
district, that is, the district between Athens and Sunium, 
fell to the share of Pallas ;' 


THs 5¢ yns To mpds vdTov 
6 okAnpds obTos Kal ylyavtas éxtpépwy 
etAnxe TIdAAas... 6 


.... The district to the south 
The sturdy Pallas, fosterer of giants, 
Holds as his share... 


' It is observable, that in the narrative which is preserved 
by another author? of the invasion of Athens by this same 
Pallas, it is particularly specified that the route by which 
he marched from his own residence to Athens was the 
Sphettian way. ‘This incident confirms our previous 
conclusion. 

We pass the night at Lagrona,’ in a metéchi (perdxuov), or 
out-building, belonging to a Greek convent. It consists of 
an open court with sheds round it: it is now quite deserted, 
and its walls falling intoruins. All its doors have been torn 
off from their hinges. The only signs of life near it are 
owls hooting in the night from the trees about us. 


1 Ap. Strabo. 392. C. 
2 Philochor. ap. Schol. Eur. Hippol. 39. Plut. Thes. p. 26. 
3 In our way there we leave on the left, Mount Elymbo, Balma (on 1. 
at metochi Andphyso,) with ruins on it, and beyond it 
Mount Pani with cave, 13 hour off. 

To r. here is Mount Sxwpi: behind is Mount I¢ovpda : in 
front of us is Mecox#pi, a ridge of low mountains 
running round Sxwpi: behind is Savrepjva and 
@epiko. 

To 1. just before arriving at Lagrona is Katapjrn. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


—_-4—— 


Diva quibus retinens in summis urbibus arces. 
CATULL. LXIv. Vv. 8. 


Tur Temple of Sunrum is about five miles to the south of 
Lagrona. Standing above the shore on a high rocky 
peninsula, its white columns are visible afar off from the 
sea. There was something very appropriate in the choice of 
this position for a temple dedicated to the tutelary goddess 
of the Athenian soil. Minerva thus appeared to stand in 
the vestibule of Attica. The same feeling which placed her 
statue at the gate of the citadel of Athens erected her temple 
here. In the former situation, however, as the nearer and 
more vital of the two, she was the Champion (Ipdépaxos) of 
Athens: while in the more distant, upon the projecting 
chiffof Sunium, which commands a wider survey, she was 
called the ('[lpévora) Providence of Attica. 

By means of her temple on this promontory her protection 
was extended, and her power asserted, in the extreme limit 
of the land. By the belief of her presence here, reaching to 
this point from her residence in the Acropolis at Athens, 
Sunium was connected with Athens ; it became, in common 
language, a promontory not of Attica, but of Athens, 


Sovviov axpov AOnvav.” 


1 Schol. Aristid. Dind. p. 27. Mpdvora ’A@nva éxANOn....€m akpas 
THs “ATTiKAS, Hyouv Tod Sovviov. 2 Odyss. iii. 278. Ar. Nub, 400. 
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A little to the north-east of the peninsula on which the 
temple stands is a conical hill: here are extensive vestiges 
of an ancient building: it seems probable that they are 
remains of a temple, most likely of that dedicated to 
Neptune, the Sovvdparos. (Aristoph. Eq. 558.) 

The peninsular form of this promontory, gave it great 
advantages as a military post. Its nearness to the mines of 
Laureium conduced to its prosperity, which passed into a 
proverb :' 


ToAAo) 5é viv wey cioly ovK eAEVOEpat 
eis atpiov 5¢ Bovviets. 


For many men to-day do quake as slaves, 
Who will to-morrow strut like Sunians. 


It was the principal fortress of this district, and a place 
of much importance while Athens remained independent.? 
When that city ceased to be so, Sunium sunk speedily into 
decay. We find * Cicero proposing, as a critical question to. 
his correspondent Atticus, whether Sunium did not require 
before its name in Latin the prefix of a preposition,—which 
was the “ nigrum theta”? of a ruined town. Some modern 
traveller, in a spirit of less refined sympathy for its former 
greatness, has daubed in huge letters on the shaft of one 
of the columns of its temple the words, “ Hommage des 
Siécles présents aux Siécles passés, 1818.” ; 

It was a distance of sixty stadia from Anaphlystus on the 
western to Thoricus on the eastern shore of the promontory; 
and Sunium at its extremity is nearly at the same distance 
of sixty stadia from each of them. Thus these three towns 
stood at the three angles of an equilateral triangle. We 


1 Anaxand. Athenei. 263. c. 2 Demosth. 238. 19. 

3 Cicer. ad. Attic. vii. 3. i (Sunio), non ut oppido, preeposui sed ut 
loco. But see Ernest. Ind. djuo. It may be said that the promontory 
might be considered a place, although the town were not decayed, 
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now pass along the eastern shore towards Thoricos, now 
Thericd. The hills are scattered over with juniper-bushes. 
The ground which we tread is strewed with rusty heaps of 
scoria from the silver ‘ore which once enriched the soil. 
The silver-source of these mines,. which was once “the 
treasury of the land,” is now dried up. On our left isa 
hill called Scori, so named from these heaps of scoria with 
which it is covered. Here the shafts which have been sunk 
for working the ore are visible, from which the ? name of 
this country is derived. These strewn heaps of scoria are a 
fit emblem of the country itself on which they lie. What 
with the smelting which it has endured from war, famine, 
oppression, and pillage by its successive masters, Goths, 
Greeks, Spaniards, Venetians, and Turks, it has hardly a 
thin vein of its ancient ore left. 

The view of the ancient Theatre at Tuoriovs affords an 
agreeable relief to the dismal dreariness of this district, It 
is a vestige, one of the few which remain, of the pleasures 
which an Attic village enjoyed in the cheerful seasons of the 
year. The agreeable landscape, sketched by Juvenal, of an 
ancient * Italian audience collected on the sloping sides of a 


1 And lead also, Aristot. icon. ii, TMv@oKAjs A@nvaios A@nvatos 
auveBovAeve Thy wdAvBoov Thy ex Tav TYPION mrapadauBdvew, where 
Boeck (Diss. de Laurio Econ. Ath. ii. p. 429. English Translation) pro- 
poses to read AAYPION: but probably APIYTIOQN is nearer the true 
reading. Zenoph. Vect. iv. 4. says of the same mines: m@s épunoeay dy 
eml TX MeTaAAa; améxet yap Tav APIYPION 7 éeyyvTata méAis Me- 
yapa, &c. 

2 Aavpa in ancient Greek is a street or lane ; Aavpezoy a place formed 
of such lanes ; i.e. a mine of shafts, cut as it were into streets like a 
catacomb. Hence in the modern language of Greece, Aadpa: (pronounced 
lavrai) are applied to monasteries, and are ‘‘monachorum celle que cum 
sejunctze sint, vias et angiportus quodammodo formant.” Du-Cange. 
Gloss. in v. Compare Welcker, Trilog. p. 212, who refers AaBvpwos to 
the same root: to which opinion the modern pronunciation of the word 
(lavrinthos) wonld seem naturally to lead. 3 Juvenal, iii. 178, 
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rural theatre, might have been supplied with a Greek 
counterpart here. The mimicry of the village Dionysia,’ 
which Aristophanes exhibited in his Acharnians, was doubt- 
less a frequent reality in this place. Here also we are 
reminded of another scene which ? Virgil has drawn from 
the antique life of the Attic peasantry : 


Veteres ineunt proscenia ludi, 
Premiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Theseide posuere, atque inter pocula leti 
Mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per utres.. . 


The ancient Games are ushered on the stage, 

And in Cross-ways and Towns the Attic swains 

Strive for the scenic prize, and cheer’d with wine 

Leap mid the swoll’n smear’d skins on meadows green. . . 


a scene which, no doubt, has often enlivened with mirth and 
laughter the now void and silent sides of this hollow 
theatre.’ 

A theatre was an appropriate edifice at Thoricus, for it 
was in the port of this place that Dionysus, the deity of the 
Athenian drama, first landed in Attica. 

The outline of this theatre is not of a semi-circular form ; 
it is of an irregular curve, nearly resembling the fourth of an 
ellipse; the longer axis commencing with the stage, and the 
seats beginning from the lesser axis, and running, in tiers 
rising above each other, concentrically with the curve. They — 
faced the south. The curved outline of the xotdov of the 
theatre formed part of the town-wall: this irregular form 
was perhaps adopted, as more defensible than any other. . 


! Cp. Ruhnkeniana, p. 38. 2 Virg. Georg. ii. 381. 

3 Schol. Arist. Plut. 1130. ev wéow rod Oedtpov éeridevto aoxKovs 
mepvonuevovs, &c. Ruhnk. Tim. v. doxwdridGw. This theatre bears 
a strong resemblance to the representation of the theatre on a fictile 
vase found at Aulis, described by Millin. Vases Antiques, ii. 55, 56. 
and Stuart, Athens, ii. 86. 
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In the wall near the theatre is an old postern, surmounted 
by a pointed arch formed in approaching horizontal courses, 
in the same manner as the arches in the galleries at Tiryns. 
We trace the walls of the Acropolis stretching for a con- 
siderable extent over two rugged hills, which rise to the 
north-east of the theatre. The style and massiveness of this 
postern, and of these walls, afford clear evidence of the 
great antiquity and local importance of Thoricus. 
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Polygonal Wall of Mycenz, from Sir Wm. Gell. 


The harbour of Thoricus, now Porto Mandri, lies on the 
south side of the citadel. It has the reputation of being an 
excellent place of refuge, both in a northerly and southerly 
gale: it is a semi-circular bay, half a league in breadth, from 
north to south: its anchorage is completely sheltered by the 
long island of Macri, the ancient Helena, which was well 


described as 
hpoupa wap akthy Terawéevyn, vijwov Aeyo 
‘EAévy 7d Aouwrdy ev Bpotots kexAhoera.! 


Stretch’d as a rampart by the shore, an isle, 
Which shall henceforth the name of Helen bear. 


1 Eur. Helen. 1689. 
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There is one great defect here, as in this district generally, 
the scarcity of fresh water. 

Thoricus was principally remarkable, in early Athenian 
history, as the residence of Cephalus. He died here, and 
as it seems, while in the prime of life; for Aurora was said 
to have carried him off from the shores of Attica to dwell 
with the Gods. Thoricus became famous as the place from 
which that Athenian hero was removed to a heavenly 
climate: and with the name of Thoricus was probably 
associated, in an Athenian’s mind, the idea of such an 
Elysian translation.' 

A migration of this character was the lot of C&dipus at 
Colonus.? Its description by Sophocles may derive some 
light from this the Hlysian character of Thoricus. Cidipus 
is there represented as standing on the brink of another 
world. He has reached the brazen threshold, and the rugged 
descent which is to lead him to it. Near him stands 
registered the solemn compact which Theseus made with 
Peirithous, when they took together the same journey on 
which Cidipus is going alone. There is a marble tomb at 


1 Kur. Hippol. 455, 

avnpTacev 

N KadAipeyyhs Képador eis Oeovs “Ews, 
epwTos ovver’,... 


from Thoricus, Apollodor. ii. 4. 7. See the representation on the vase in 
Millin. Gal. Myth. i. p, 23. 
2 Cid, Col. 1590. 
ere © apikto Toy KaTappdKTyy Oddy, 
XaArkots BaPpoior ynOev eppi(wpevor, 
Eon KeAcVOwY ev ToAVTXLOT WY [G, 
kolAou TéAas KpaThpos, ov TA Ongéws 
TlepiOovu te keira miat del EvvOquaTa 
ap’ ov wécos oTas, TOD TE Oopikiov wéTpoD, 
KoiAns T &X€pdov, Kad Aalvou Tdov, 
Kabler’, .. 
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the entrance. All these objects are in character with the 
place as leading to another state of existence; and their 
relation to that state is easily perceived. And may it not 
be suggested that the idea to which I have just alluded, of 
an Elysian migration, associated with Thoricus from the 
story of Cephalus its prince, may serve to explain the obscure 
relation of the ©opixios sérpos, Thorician . Stone, which 
Sophocles next introduces into the same scene ? ’ 


1 The interpretation adopted by Kruse, (Hellas, ii. 1. p. 252.) where 
he supposes the @opikios mérpos of Sophocles to be a promontory at 
Thoricus, had been properly guarded against, even on grammatical grounds, 
by the remark of Elmsley, l.c. ‘aérpov male nonnulli rwpem, quasi 
@opixias wérpas scripserit poeta.? An observation which bears on the 
question of the Supremacy claimed from 8. Matth. xvi. 18. See Chrysos. 
S. Matth. xxviii. 18. él rdutn 7h wétpa, odx cimey emi TH TéTpy. K. T. A. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


eee et 


Be F aud ceuvas, Ipvyevera, KAlwaras 
Bpavpwrias det THode KANdovxeEty Oeas. 


Kur. ph. T. 1462. 


Lavine this morning the hut in which we were lodged 
at Thoricus, we enter a glen between Mount Korora on the 
right and Mount Tibari on the left. The country becomes 
more cheerful as we approach the village of Keratid. Heaps 
of scoria still occur near the road-side: a peasant who 
accompanies us calls it by its ancient name (ckepia). 

These heaps suggest the meaning of the title of a lost 
comedy by Antiphanes,’ inscribed Oopikioi, 7 Sipirrev. 
Perhaps the Thoricians were satirised in that play, as guilty 
of unfair dealing, by * piercing through from their own into 
their neighbours’ shafts in working their mines for the 
ore, of which the scoria is now visible near their own 
village. 

We leave a hamlet on the left called Metropisi: it lies at 
the south-east foot of Mount Pani. The Maveioy or grotto of 
Pan, from which this mountain derives its name, is about 


1 Athenzi, p. 689. e. where Schweighzeuser interprets the expression as 
if it signified rory@puvxo., or fossores murorum. 

2 émkatatéuvovtes TGV méeTpwv evtds, and ovvTphoaytes cis TH TOY 
mAnolov. Demosth. c. Panten. p. 977. 7. 


M 
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half an hour to the west of Keratia. It contains no ancient 
remains of interest. Keratid is about six miles to the 
north-west of Thoricus. 

This village is prettily situated among vineyards. After 
our lonely journey, the sight of a group of cottages ranged 
among trees is a very pleasing object. Besides this, there 
is an appearance of greater comfort and security in this 
village of Keratia than we have seen for a long time. 
There are flocks feeding at liberty in the open fields, under 
the sides of the hills: and there is no apparent alarm of the 
military robbers who now infest the other parts of Attica. 
The women of the village are neatly dressed : the population 
is Albanian. 

There is a church at Keratid dedicated to S. Demetrius. 
Cased in its walls I find a large fragment of carved stone 
with the following metrical inscription, in very ancient 
characters : | 


MO!l @ANOSKS ZIMI 
EMA MVIVIN ES 


This is an epitaph: by which the monument simply records, 
speaking in the first person, the name of a woman, whose 
tomb it is, and the malady of which she died. The fracture 
of the marble hides from us the last particular: but it may 
be conjectured, from the above vestiges of the word which 
remain on the monument, that the malady was a pestilence, 
Aouuos; perhaps even,—to judge from the characters of the 
inscription, which seem to be nearly contemporary with that 
event—that it was the same epidemic which made such 
havoc at Athens at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
War. 

Hence we may represent the epitaph in an Iambic verse 
thus :— 
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Aome Oavovons cit ojwa Mupivys.} 
T am the tomb of Myrrhiné who died of plague. 


This may date from the time of the terrible pestilence at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 

After passing through the plain of Keratia and bearing to 
the right, we enter a picturesque glade overhung with pines; 
its sides are furrowed by torrents, and indented with clefts 
and grottoes, and it runs in an easterly direction toward the 
sea. On its north side is Merdnda, and south of ? Merdnda 
another spot called Malizé; east of Malizé is Kourteni, 
which is a rocky peninsular promontory on the south-east of 
Port Raphté, which was the harbour of the ancient Prasrz. 
From Merénda a chain of hills stretches westward, and at 
last intersects the chain of Hymettus: the most remarkable 


1 Perhaps we might read ofuo., @avotons ciul ofa Mupivyns. But 
on the whole I incline to Aojwg. Compare the epitaph, 

ynpa Oavovoay Thos exer Pirokevyy, 
copied by Mr. Hughes at Athens, inserted in Welcker’s Sylloge Epigr. 
p. -23. 

Let me take this opportunity of quoting another inscription of a very 


early date, and similar to that in the text. I copied it at Athens from two 
separate fragments of stone, found not far from each other. 


&MAGDI OPFfAIpos TOPE, 
COEKEN FTEFSIOHONOAN, 
OESKA +é i | 


Which, with the supplementary additions from conjecture, may be thus 
exhibited in an elegiac distich : 


ona plrov moaidds Té5€ MevOeciAaos €Onrev 
Sryolov, bv Ody awros Saxpbes Kar eXEt. 


2 Perhaps Mapévem. Bekk. Anec. 279. 32. rémos ’Artixis, Srov ta 
pétadAa. Demosth. 967. 17. There must be some error in Fourmont’s 
assignment of his Myrrhinusian inscription to Meronda: (Boeck C. I. i. 
p. 138.) Myrrhinus stood much further to the north than Meronda. Strabo. 
399. a. places it between Brauron and Probalinthus. 

M 2 
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of these is that which is called, from its peculiar form, 
Strongtile (SrpoyyvAn). North of it is the plain of Maredpoulo. 
On Kourtigni we are told that there are ruins of ancient 
date: near the western side of this harbour of Prasiz rises 
Mount Maleventi; on its north-west extremity is Mount 
Trivala, on which is a small chapel of 8. Nicolas; on the 
northern brink is Mount Peraté (Mepary), under which 
stands a church of 8S. Spyridhon. 

The western branch still bears the name of Prasa, which 
leaves no doubt, together with other proofs, that its site is 
identical with that of the ancient Prasiw, and that the 
ancient fragments which are still visible on the north-west 
shore of the bay, are vestiges of that city. From the ancient 
pier, which is now washed by the sea, sacred processions 
once embarked on their voyage to Delos. 

The harbour is an excellent one, both in size and depth: 
it is the best on the eastern coast of Attica. Its entrance 
is rather more than a mile in breadth; in the centre of the 
entrance is the rocky islet on which stands the marble 
statue, from the attitude of which the port derives its 
presentname. The statue is a mile from the central point 
of the shore of the harbour. 

We enter the church dedicated to S. Nicolas‘on the beach 
of Porto Raputs. It is now nearly filled with Badavid.a, or 
acorns of the quercus zegilops, which grows here in abundance. 
In the harbour lies a vessel which has just arrived from the 
island of Ceos (Zia), which will carry these acorns to 
Constantinople, to be used as a mordant for dyeing black. 
The vessel is freighted with barley (xp:Oapc), which it 
exchanges for this commodity. 

Tt is an hour’s walk from Prasie to BRauRON: we pass 
some ruins on our way thither, which are those of the 
ancient STEIRIA. 
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Here the country is of a very pleasing character, A little 
before arriving at Bradna (a name derived from Brauron) we 
cross a picturesque hill fringed with wood, beneath which 
runs a pretty stream, probably the Erasinus. It is edged 
with a line of white poplars. Beneath them, by the side of 
the stream, is a garden of fruit and vegetables—which is a 
rare sight in this country. To our left is a grey square 
tower on a hill, The landscape is softened by the quiet 
light of the evening, which is now coming on. Iphigenia, 
the daughter of Agamemnon, was brought here, as the 
‘legend related, from the gloomy regions of the Taurica 
Chersonesus, and placed as a priestess of Diana’s temple in 
this cheerful valley, where she was said to have lived and 
died; and where her supposed tomb was shown in after 
ages. ‘This scene is worthy the pencil of Claude. 

In a little more than an hour from ? Bradna, we reach 
Marcopoulo, a village on the south-west; and here we spend 
the night. Our lodging is an Albanian cottage. The 
family consists of the mistress of the house and her two 
sons, who have now with them some visitors from the 
village. As we approach the doorway they are going to sit 
down to their supper, and they invite us to enter. Ina 
few minutes the members of the family have taken their 
seats on the clay-floor round a low round table, on which is 
a large bowl of gurgouti, or porridge, to which each guest — 


1 Kurip. Iph. T. 1461. 

2 From Braéna a village is visible, lying at about two miles distance 
to the north, another almost double the distance, in nearly the same 
direction. They are called Bala and Spata. Their names suggest the 
conjecture that they may have succeeded to the Attic demi Kephale, 
and Prospalta. Further north, and near to Marathon, were the demi of 
Plotheis and Semachide (Boeck. Insc. i. p. 122). At Kephale was a 
Temple of Venus ; for Kepadaiow is to be written instead of Kepadatwouw 
(i.e. Kepadaiow or Kepadjow,) in Iseus. p. 24. Bekker. Philaide seems 
to have been Brauron, Plutarch. v. Solon. p. 332. Reiske, 
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helps himself by dipping his bread into the bowl. The 
mistress of the house pours out the wine, and hands it to 
the guests, who acknowledge the attention by complimentary — 
speeches, to herself and family, in the same spirit and 
character as Minerva does in the Odyssey to her hosts, 
Nestor and his son, on a similar occasion. 

When supper is over, the youngest son, a boy about 
twelve years old, rises and turns his face to the wall of the 
cottage and towards a sacred picture hanging upon it: he 
then takes off his red scull-cap, and standing before the 
picture, begins to repeat some prayers in Greek, which he 
follows by the recital of the Creed, and concludes with 
frequent repetitions of Kvupue édéqoov, These are the 
domestic vespers—a delightful sight, showing that four 
centuries of cruel bondage under an infidel despotism have 
not quenched the sacred flame of piety in this much injured 
land. They then retire to rest. 

The youth who conducted the devotions of the family 
showed us the way to a church in the village, and when 
one of the party was proceeding from the nave of the church 
to enter into the chancel, or dyiov Biya, deterred him from 
doing so by warning him that it was a hallowed place, 


..e€k THOS edpas 
eer, exes yap x@pov odvx ayvoyv ware... 


and that those alone who were ministers of the church 
might enter there. 

The elder brother of this boy is a youth of sixteen. He 
has just been married. His bride is now staying in the 
village of Lopes, which is near. She is said to be very 
beautiful: the expression by which they describe to us her 
beauty, is remarkable. ‘“ Yes, he is married,’ say they, 
‘and his wife is so lovely a person, that you would take 
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her picture.” Eivae imavdpevpévos, kai 7) vvpcpy tov elvau TOGOY 
cipophn, va tiv ypdtys. It is an expression which could 
hardly have been suggested by the rude lineaments or 
colouring of the modern paintings of this country. It may 
have remained in the language from a deep-felt influence of 
ancient art. 

Marcépoulo is situated near the central point of that 
dictrict of Attica which still retains its ancient name of 
“ Mesogea,” or ‘“ Midland.” Whether one of the 174 
‘demi or boroughs, which once peopled the soil of Attica, 
stood on its site, cannot now be determined from any 
vestiges on the spot. It appears however to have served as 
the central point of resort to one of the 360 clans (yen) ” 
into which the 12 curiz (parpia), or whole free population 
of Attica, were divided. This fact may be inferred from 
the following inscription, copied at Marcdpoulo. 


\ 


1 Cleisthenes, to whom the demi owed their existence, or at least their 
arrangement in the tribes, (Herod. v. 66—69. Schémann de Comitiis, 
p. 364.) in order to ingratiate himself with the popular party, incorporated 
in his tribes both foreigners and those resident aliens who had been 
‘excluded from the old tribes by his predecessor. There is a difficult 
passage in Aristot. Politic. iii. 2. KAew@ev2s weTa Thy Tay Tupdvywy exBoAry 
moAAous EpurAéeTevce kévovs kai AOYTAOYS werolxous, as the text now 
stands in all the editions. May we not propose to read here APTAOTS 
metoikovs ? In Plutarch (P. Aimil. i.) the words ciugpvada and a&pvAa are 
contrasted in the same way as I conceive gvAetévw and advaAous to be 
here. Compare Cic. Orat. i. 9. Tib. Gracchus libertinos in urbanas tribus 
transtulit ; and Schol. Cruqu. ad Horat. Sat. ii. 5. 15, libertinus ; nam 
sine gente libertini. 

2 Of these two co-ordinate divisions, that into @vAa) and djuo. was 
of a political, that into dparpia: and yévn of a religious and domestic 
character. Cp. Meier de Gentilitate Attica, p. 10 and 14. 


nr 
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ENAMEINQN AMEINIOY EIPEN EPEIAH TI- 
NEZ ENANTIA TQ! OPKOI ON QMOZAN KAI TEI 
APAI HN EIKAAEY2 EFFHPAZATO AIATEA . 
OY=I PPATTONTEZ KAI AETONTEZ KATA E 
IKAQAEQN EFL OAAGEL TQN KOINON TON 
EIKAAEQN A® QN TA IEPA TOIZ GEOIZ O 
YOYZIN EIKAAEEZ KAI TOIX AIKAZOMEN- 
OIZ EIKAAEYZIN ZYNAIKOYZIN YPE 
NANTIA TOIZ EIKAAEYZIN KAI MEMAP 
TYPHKAZIN EPI TOY AIKAZTHPIOY E 

Ni GAAGE! TOY KOINOY TON EIKAAEQN 
VYEYAEIZ MAPTYPIAZ EAEZOAI TPEIZ 
ANAPAZ HAH ES EIKAAEQN OI TINE® 
ZYNAFQNIOVNTAL TQ EPEZKHMMEN- 

QI TAIZ MAPTYPIAIZ NOAYESENQ! ONO 

2 AN AIKHN AIAQZIN Ol TA VYEYAH MAPT 
YPOYNTEZ ENAINEZAI AE NOAYESENON 
AIOAQPOY KAI ZTEPANQZAI XPYZEQ! ZT 
E®ANQI OT! AIKAIO® EXT! PEPI TA KOI- 
NA TA EIKAAEQN KAI EPEZKHYATO TOIZ 
MAPTYZIN ANAFPAYAI AE TO YHOIZ 
MA TOYZ APXONTAZ TOYZ E®HTHZIOY AP 
XONTOZ EIS ZTHAHN AICINHN KAI ZTHE 
Al EN TQ! 1EPQ! TOY ANOAAQNOZ TOY MA 
PNHZZIOY' 


1 This inscription admits of much more copious illustration than is 
appropriate in this place. The Eixade?s v. 5. are probably connected with 
the tpiaxddes, into which the dparpia: and yévn were divided (cf. Hesych. v. 
tpiakds and a&rpidkacro., and Meier. 1. c. p. 21). On the similarity and 
confusion of @ and B (v. 4.) see Bast, Comment. Pal. p. 709. The 
judicial words cuvducety and érioxnus are illustrated, the former, in a 
restricted sense, by Elmsl. Eur. Med. 155; the latter, by Bentley on 
Phalaris, p. 267. These religious corporations, of which the Hikadensian 
was one, are noticed incidentally in Theophrast. Char. xi. 5. Op. Meier. 
p- 34. The egnyhows &pxwy (v. 22.) was superintendent of the eonyicers, 
which were properly suits against the harbourers of outlaws. Suidas v. 
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Epameinon, the son of Ameinias, made this motion: Since certain 
indwiduals continue to act and speak against the Hikadenses at variance 
with their oath, and with the imprecation which Eikadeus uttered, to the 
detriment of the common property of the Hikadenses, from which property 
the Eikadenses offer their sacrifices to the Gods, and since they abet indict- 
ments against the Eikadenses, and have given evidence falsely im the 
Court, to the detriment of the Corporation of the Hikadenses ; (that it be 

’ decreed) to elect three individuals forthwith, from the Hikadenses, to co- 
operate with Polyxenus, who has impeached this evidence of perjury, in 
order that the false witnesses may be brought to punishment ; and to 
eulogize Polyxenus, the son of Diodorus, for his probity with respect to the 
Corporation of the Eikadenses, and because he brought an action of 
perjury against the witnesses ; and that the magistrates of the Office of 
Information should subscribe this decree on a marble slab, and erect it in 
the Temple of the Parnessian A pollo, 


éepnynoes. Wachsmuth. ii. 294. In v. 25. we have the decision of the 
question concerning the orthography of Mapyjooios, which is canvassed by 
Elmsl. Acharn. 348, 

I take this opportunity of quoting from another inscription, copied at 
Athens, another illustration of the text of this same play. In this 
inscription, which consists of about fifty Athenian names, occur the 
words 


AAKPATEIAHZE ZHOLZTPATOY IKAPIEYE 


proving, against the more recent English editor, that Bentley was right 
in substituting the first word for the unmeirical form of it which is found 
in all the editions of the Acharnians v. 220. Since this was written, the 
inscription has been printed at full length, by M,. Pittakys, Athénes, 
p. 145. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
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mapdakov TO Xwplov. 


AristopH. Pac. 1148. 


Fields are dank and roads are mire. 
MILTON. 
Dec. 30, 

MaARrcopovto is six hours, or about twenty miles, from 
Athens. The showery season has now set in, and our ride 
is accompanied by violent and incessant rain. The road 
lies along a shrubby plain, leaving the path to Brauron, and 
a village called Hierdka, on the right; passes between two 
villages, Kokla and Lopesa; the latter being on the left, 
In a church at this point is a sepulchral bas-relief, inscribed 
with the nme APTIMAsS. Here are vestiges of an 
ancient village. ‘The name of the hamlet on the right 
suggests that it may have been the site of the borough called 
’ Kykala. 

At a distance of three miles further, and eight from 
Marcépoulo, we leave to the right the villages of Kangia 
and Leontari. The latter, no doubt, derives its name from 
the colossal lion, or Aeovrapt, of white marble, which lies here 
near the road, by the Church of 8S. Nicolas. This was 
perhaps a trophy to commemorate a victory; for which 


1 Hesych, Kixada: Sjuos Aiavtidos pvans. 
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purpose the statue of a lion was often employed. The 
peasants look on this huge figure with a feeling of awe, 
which thus expresses itself in the mouth of a countryman, 
who informs us that rd peyado Onpid exer tiv Podreay tov Eravw 
eis ra Bovva, The monster has a den on the mountains, 
pointing to the heights of Hymettus, from which he 
descends to hunt his prey in the plains beneath. 

The whole of this district, to judge from the remains of 
ancient buildings which occur here, was once thickly 
peopled. The Mesogzea, being one of the most fertile parts 
of Attica, was likely to have a dense population.’ 

At an hour and a half from Kangia is seen a tower on a 
hill, near the village of Krabata: whence a road converges 
toward that we are now treading, (which probably coincides 
with the old Steirian road”), and falls into it at a point 
called, from that circumstance, the Cross, (cravpé). Here 
we find a Turkish guard stationed, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the peasants who are coming from their villages to 
the Athenian market; for this is market-day at Athens. 
We now turn to the left, and approach Athens by the same 
way as we first entered it. 


1 Strabo, 399. c. rods év TH mwecoyalg Shuovs tis ATTiKAs paKpov 
eimeiy Sia TO TAROOS. 
2 Zreipiakh 686s. (Plato) Hipparch. 229. a. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


—_—¢——_ 
maAraoy eis ixvos peTéoTay. 
Aiscu. Suppl. 533. 


I turn aside 
To trace the footsteps left by ancient Time. 


JAN. 7. 

WE walk to-day from Athens in a north-easterly direction 
towards Mount Pentelicus, All the villages among which 
we pass have suffered from the depredations committed 
upon them by the soldiers of the Greek chief, Captain 
Vassos : most of them are deserted. | 

Our route lies through the plain of Athens, and extends 
as far as CepuisstA, the pleasant village which Herodes 
Atticus chose for his summer retreat. It is about nine 
miles to the north-east of Athens. A fountain of trans- 
parent water, and groups of shady trees which charmed the 
repose of the wealthy and munificent philosopher, still 
remain. It retains also its ancient name. Cephissia was 
the demus' of the comic poet—the Attic Terence — 
Menander. 

At Cephissia is a grotto, dedicated to the Moirai or Fates, 
to which the female peasants resort, to learn thence their 
destiny, or, as they express it, in order to behold their own 
Moira. 
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The following is a stanza of one of the fanciful airs which 
they sing to evoke the spirit on their entrance. 


’Stov “OAvuuTov, ’oTdv KéAumBor, 
ota Tpla &Kpa Toupavod 

dmov ai Motpa tay Moray, 
@ nde mov Motpa 

&s €A0n Taépa va pw Y8n— 

At the peak’d Olympus height, 
And at dither’s triple crown ; 
Where prophetic Spirits be, 
Hither, airy, gentle Sprite, 
Come, I pr’thee, hither down ; 
Come, O come to me! 


It is said, that if a loose fragment should happen to fall 
from the vault of the grotto, the Moira is believed to be 
propitious to their prayer. 

In our way to Cephissia a village is visible, which 
is on the road from Athens to Mount Pentelicus. It is 
called Garité: it may correspond with the native place of 
Epicurus, the ancient town of Gargettus, which was in this 
neighbourhood.’ 

A similarity of name is one of the principal clues by 
which we are now to be guided in detecting an ancient 
Demus lurking in a modern village. Such resemblances 
are not rare. The names of the modern villages in this 
portion of Attica present many interesting reminiscences 
of their early character and usages. In our return from 
Cephissia to Athens we pass the village of Marousi, 
Marousi preserves in its name a record of the AMARUSIAN 
ARTEMIS: for an ancient inscription which is inserted in 


1 See below, p. 236. Some of the other villages visible in the route 
are KaAoypéot under Lycabettus, on the north-east of it: Brachdni, ten 
minutes to the south-west of Pellicd; a stream here is called Momipi 
(qu. Evmupida ?) : Logothéti, ten minutes south of Brachani.. 
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the wall of a ' church ten minutes to the west of Marousi, 
informs us that it served to define the limits of the sacred 
precinct (réuevos) encircling the temple of that goddess. 
Again, * Pausanias tells us, that the tutelary deity of the 
village of ATHMoNUM was the Amarusian Artemis. Hence 
we infer that the Athmonian Demus stood on a site near 
the modern village of Marousi. The vineyards (apmeéA1a) 
which we cross in our way westward perhaps belong to that 
borough. They suggest an appropriate record of the 
Athmonian hero of the * Aristophanic comedy, the Peace, 
who there describes himself as Trygeeus, 


Tpuvyatos A@uove’s dumedoupyos dekids. | 


Of Athmonum, a clever Vine-dresser. 


It would appear that the Amarusian Artemis was con- 
nected with another Artemis, who bore the title of Kolenis. 
The jeu-d’ esprit in the Birds of the same Poet, in which 
this last Artemis is mentioned, 


ovKeTt KoAdavis, &AN’ akadavOls ~Apreus,* 
seems to intimate that the word axadavéis had then some 


“HOPOS:APTE 
MiIAO$:TEME 
NOS: AMAP V 
SIAS 


or, “Opos Apre- 
pudos TEWe- 
vous Auapu- 
olas.. 7 
Limit of the sacred precincts of Amarusian Artemis. 
The church is about two hundred yards south of the village of Pellicé. 
There are three other small churches near it. 


2 Pausan. i. 31, 5. 3 Arist. Pac. 190. 
4 Ay. 871.. ev "AuapivOm % KoAawiss of Muppivdvoiot KodAavida 
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connexion with Kodawis. Now, not far from Marousi stands 
the modern village of Kalandra. The word Kaddydpa in 
modern Greek has the same signification with the word 
axadavéis in ancient, an alauda or lark. It seems to be 
another form of the same word. Hence, if we may take it 
for granted, that the Artemis Colenis was not far from 
Marousi, and that the modern name of Kaddvdpa is a vestige 
of the identical ancient axadavéls, attached to the same spot, 
we are furnished with a local illustration of the expression 
in Aristophanes, which lends in its turn a support to confirm 
the positions indicated above. 

The title of another Athenian deity survives in the modern 
appellation of a village which lies between Marousi and 
Cephissia. This deityis Hercules. * Plato bequeathed to 
his son Adeimantus a farm which he possessed in this 
neighbourhood. It lay between these two villages. Perhaps, 
it was the estate from which he sent the large present of 
figs to his cynical contemporary Diogenes He describes 
it in his will as adjacent to the road running to Cephissié, 
on the north, and reaching on the south to the HnRacLEIuM, 
or Temple of Hercules, which appertained to the borough of 
Hephestia. The name of this temple is still surviving in 
that of a village which we pass to-day in our way between 
Marousi and Cephissia,—namely, the village of Harakli 
(‘Apakne‘). 

A little to the south-west of Harakli is the village of 
Chalcomatades (yadxoparddes.). In the present language of 
Attica this term has a peculiar meaning, which is here to be 
noticed. It is a noun substantive plural, and means ‘ The 


€movoudtovor Thy “Apreuw, Somep Tleipmets thy Movvuxlay, Pidrarat 
5¢ Thy Bpavpwriay. Schol. ad loc. 

1 See his will in Diog. Laert, v. Plut. iii, 30. Op. Bentley, Epist. 
Socr. p. 407. (ed. 1777.) 2 Stobeeus ii, p. 49, ed. Gaisford. 
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Workers in brass.’ Connected, in ancient times, with the 
demus of Hephestia, were the three contiguous demi, which 
bore in their names the evidence of their near relation 
to the metal-working Hephestus. These the Evdmvpidat, 
Aadadida, Aidadisa.' Perhaps the village of Chalcomatades 
preserves still, in its name, the indication of a similar con- 
nexion with the same deity. Their functions are similar to 
his: his festival, the yadkeia, was connected with them by 
name: and his temple stood near the site on which the 
village of Chaleomatades now stands. 

Not far also from this spot was, perhaps, the site of 
one of the most celebrated objects in the ancient topo- 
eraphy of Attica, the Temple of Pallas of PaLEne. 
Pallene was in a direct line from Marathon to Athens. 
At Pallene, the sons ?of Peisistratus, marching from 
Marathon, were met by and repulsed the Alemzonids; at 
Pallene, they were themselves, on another * occasion, 
repulsed by the popular party. Pallene appears also to 
have been on the road by which an invader would come to 
Athens over the northern passes of Mount Parnes. For, 
in the popular fable, the body of the Argive Eurystheus * 


1 Welcker. Trilog, p, 293, Von dem alten verbande der Ergadeis 
scheint noch die Phyle Akamantis, gleichsam ein ’Axudvios rastloser 
Arbeiter, worin der Demos Hephestiade mit einem Tempel des He- 
pheestos, so wie in dessen Naehe der Demos Edmupida, und dann die 
beyden andern Demen Aamdaridac und Aldadida: Ueberreste zu seyn. 
He would probably connect the ’A@uovets (at Marousi) as AiOuovets with 
the same class. The Aaidadlda: were subsequently removed into the 
Cecropid Tribe. In Bekker, Anecd. p. 240, for AAAAMATAI: djmos 
Kexpotidos should be written AAIAAAIAAI. 2 Herod. i. 62, 

3 Andocid. Myst. p. 14. vikhoayres tovs tupdvvouvs ém TadAnvig 
(Cp. Sluiter Lect. Andoc, pp. 9 and 53, and for the history, Herod. y. 64.) 
Elms. Heracl. 849, proposes to read TaAAjvw, thinking that the name 
of the demus was IIdAAnvov; but it was really Pallene. Antig. Caryst. 
e212, 

4 Bur. Heraclid. 1030. See a similar fable with respect to the body 
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was buried at Pallene, in order that it might ward off an 
Argive invasion from that quarter. Hence it would not 
be far from Acharnz: and thus the expression put into the 
mouth of the Acharnians issuing from Acharne,' 


GAAG Set Cnreiv Tov &vdpa kal BAéwmew BadAnvade, 


would be very natural and appropriate. 

This word was sometimes written ? Pellene, from which 
form the temple Would be called [HedAnvxcy. Perhaps a 
record of it may be preserved in the name of the modern 
village of Pellikd,? which is ‘ten minutes to the east of 
Marousi, and not far from the site of Hephestia. 

Another reason corroborates the supposition, that 
Pallene was either at or adjacent to this place. We may 


of Orestes, Herod. i. 68. Pausan. ili. 3. 7; and of Hesiod, vii. 54; 
ef. Aristid. iii. p. 284. Canter. who says that these brox@oviouvs pvtaAa- 
kas Tay “EAAjvwy precba thy xe@pay ov xeElpoy 7) Tov ev Kodwv@ 
Keluevoy O18 imovy. Cid. Col. 576. 621. T Acharn, 222. 

2 Inscript. ap. Boeck. p. 135. In Diog. Laert. Theophr. v. 57. 
MEAANEYS is an error of the text for MEAAHNEYS. Cp. Valcken. 
Theoe. Adoniaz. p. 189. ed. Heindorf. 

3 Pallene was near Gargettus ; for Eurystheus, who was buried at Pal- 
lene (Eur. Heraclid. 1030), is said to be interred near Gargettus (Strabo, 
377. Hesych. v. Tapyntrés). Hence is explained the story of Plutarch, 
Vit. Thes. c. 13, that the Pallenians would not intermarry with the Agnu- 
sians, because of an act of Agnusian treachery committed at Gargettus ; 
that is, near their own village of Pallene. See Bentley, Phalaris, p. 145. 
The same story would lead us to suppose that Agnus was near to Pallene, 
and Agnus was not far from Athens (Alciphro, Ep. xxxix.) On the 
whole, therefore, I would place Gargettus beneath the northern extremity 
of Hymettus, not far from the cross road called Stauré. This would 
tally with the narrative, that when Pallas marched on Athens by the 
direct road from Sphettus, his sons were sent by him with a secret detach- 
ment of armed men to lie in ambush at Gargettus, (Plutarch. Thes. 13.) 
in order to take Theseus in the rear when he had marched southward from 
Athens towards Sphettus, to encounter their father. Gargettus was on 


the way from Athens for embarkation for Scyros. Plutarch. Thes. p. 72. 
This confirms the above result. 
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infer, that Pallene was near the demus of Hephestia, from 
the following circumstance. On the birth of the Athenian 
king, Epicthonius, Pallas is said’ to have brought in the 
air the mountain of Lycabettus from Pallene, and to have 
dropped it a little to the north-east of Athens, as a bul- 
wark to the Acropolis. The explanation to be given to 
this legend seems to be this, Pallas came from Pallene, 
her own demus: she comes on the occasion of the birth 
of Ericthonius; now Ericthonius was, -according to some 
traditions, the son of Pallas by Hephestus. If, therefore, 
Pallene be near Hepheestia, Pallas will then come, with her 
natal gift, from the two demi of the two * parents; from 
the demus of Hephestus, as well as from her own, Her 
coming, and from that place, and on that special occasion, — 
the birth of Ericthonius,—would be rendered more appro- 
priate by that particular circumstance of their proximity. 

This conjecture may be further confirmed. There was a 
Corporation * of -Parasiti attached to the Heracleium, or 
Temple of Hercules, which stood at Hephestia. The 
archives of this Corporation were preserved in the Temple 
at Pallene. This fact seems to imply that these two 
Temples were near to one another. 

The reflections arising from the results of these investi- 
gations are very interesting. In accosting any of the 
villagers whom we may have met in our walk this morning, 
or may be employed in gathering their olives from the 


1 Antig. Caryst. c. 12. See Miller, Brief nach Athen. p. 19. Leake’s 
Memoir, p. 35. 

2 On the connexion of Pallas with Hephestus, see, Plat. Critia, 109. c. 
Cic. N. D. iii. 22, 23. where the Apollo Patrous of Athens is spoken of as 


their son. 
3 In Athenzus, 234. f. Two of the three Parasiti there mentioned are 


Gargettians, which confirms the opinion above stated, p. 236, that 
Gargettus was near Pallene. 
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trees by the way-side, and in making enquiries of them 
concerning these five neighbouring villages, Marousi, 
Kalandra, Harakli, Chaleomatades, and Pelliké, we have 
been employing in our intercouse names celebrated among 
those woods and gardens more than two thousand years 
ago. 

After returning to Athens, we visit the two white knolls 
which rise from the plain a mile’ to the north-west of 
Athens, and gave their name to the demus which stood 
there—‘the white Cotonvs,’ (dpy7ra Kodovev.2) In our 
way we leave the “olive-grove* of Academe,* Plato’s 
retirement,’ on our left. It is still called by the same 
name as in the time of Plato—AcapEMria. 

On the two hills of Colonus are two churches. That on 
the northern hill is dedicated to 8S. A‘milian, the southern 
is sacred to the Panagia Eleousa. They are both on the 
sites of ancient buildings, probably of temples. A little to 
the west of this point is a chapel of 8. Nicolas.® 

I do not know what character is ascribed to 8. Amilian 
in the modern Greek hagiographies. But Eleousa is a 
name of mildness and clemency. She is regarded as cipenns. 
As such she has succeeded to the Etpevides of old, who 
formerly occupied the spot. S. Nicolas, it is well known, 
has displaced the Poseidon of the ancient Greek religion, 
With these three modern temples in its limits, 

5y@pos mev iepds Tas b8 eo’, Exar SE vy 
geuvos Tlocedav, év & & muppdpos Oeds— 
Beat op Exovor, Tjs te kal Sxdrov Kdpar— 





1 Ten stadia. Thue. viii. 67. 2 Soph. CG. C. 670. 

3 The Academy was six stadia from Dipylum. Cic. de Fin. Y. init. 

4 Milton. 

> Also a church at the bottom of another hill, of the “Ayo Axivdvvo., 
who are also said to resemble Eumenides in character. Gi. ‘Cn 65, 


bo 
oOo 
bo 
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The place entire is holy: here resides 
Awful Poseidon, here the Fire-bearer, 
Here Goddesses, the race of Earth and Darkness— 


may still, in some measure, be said of Colonus. 

The modern walls of the Athenian city (aipyou pev ot 
mddw oréyovow) are visible from this place: so is the site 
of the Temple of the Furies at the base of the Areopagus, 
with both which objects the demus of Colonus is connected 
in the Cidipus at Colonus of Sophocles. An opinion has 
been expressed above on some of the circumstances relating 
to the death of (idipus, as treated by Sophocles. At 
Colonus, the question naturally suggests itself, whether 
we are to fix here the last scene of the life of Gidipus. 
There may be a doubt upon this point, but it appears to 
me that Sophocles does not distinctly place the scene of 
his death here. Yet it is not easy to discover where he 
does place it, if it is not to be at Colonus. 

This ambiguity probably arises from the conflicting — 
traditions which prevailed at Athens on this point. The 
tomb of Cidipus was shown to * Pausanias in the city of 
Athens itself, at the foot of the Areopagus, in the precincts 
of the temple of the Eumenides. And this was an appro- 
priate position for the body of Cidipus to occupy. For the 
body was to serve as a defence against an invasion. Being 
placed at the Areopagus,’ it defended the Acropolis of 
Athens in the quarter where it was most exposed to the 
assaults of an invader, namely, on the west. 

Still there was a strong authority in favour of the tra- 
dition which placed the scene of his death and sepulture at 


1 Pausan. i. 28. 7, 

2 Compare the passage in Valer. Max. v. 3, which is remarkable for its 
local accuracy : Cidipodis ossa inter ipsum Areopagum honore are decorata 
quasi sacrosancta colis. This connexion of Gdipus with the Areopagus 
explains the allusion in Soph. Ci. C. 947. 
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Colonus, and Sophocles, a denizen of Colonus, would natu- 
rally be tempted to acquiesce in this belief. 

He was embarrassed by the claims of a double obligation. 
The expedient by which he has contrived to satisfy these 
conflicting demands, and to convert the difficulty itself into 
a source of poetical beauty, is worthy of notice. 

A few scenes before the close of the play he leaves 
(Edipus alone. (&dipus, without a guide, goes forth, about 
to die. But whither he is going the audience are not told. 
Still, a slight local intimation directs their minds to the 
site of the Areopagus at Athens. His daughters fetch him 
some clear water from a spring: the site of this spring is 
specified: it is at the 'Temple of Demeter Euchloos; and 
that temple stood on the ascent at the south-west angle of 
the Acropolis at Athens. Thus are the minds of the 
hearers induced, by a gentle suggestion, to suppose Cidipus 
in the immediate neighbourhood of that spot. 

The mention of the compact of Peirithous and Theseus 
more remotely, of the broken chasm of steep rock, more 
nearly—for such was the character of the Furies’ Temple 
at Athens—would confirm them in this supposition. Thus 
did Sophocles endeavour to satisfy the popular belief of 
those who clung to the opinion, that the body of Cdipus 
lay interred in that sacred site. 

Yet was not the poet faithless to his own village. 
Colonus, and the Temple of the Furies there, might still 
be regarded (and indeed they have been so regarded on the 
authority of *Sophocles,) as the depositories of the same 


1 V. 1600, where the Scholiast well observes, iepby mpbs TH GkpoTdAes 5 
and to this temple belongs an inscription found near the spot, and still 
visible there, which records a dedication AHMHTPI KAI KOPHI. Boeck. 
Insc. p. 467. 

2 Cp. Eur. Pheeniss. 1707, where Gidipus dies at Colonus ; in Aischylus 
S. C. T. 991 (Schneid.) he dies and is buried at Thebes. 

N 
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venerable trust. In vain does Antigone conjure Theseus 
to inform him where the body of her father lies. That is 
a secret which cannot be divulged. But when her father 
was seen for the last time by the spectators, he was still 
lingering at Colonus. The impression therefore might still 
remain on their minds that he is yet there. No explicit 
contradiction of the fact is given. He may be yet at 
Colonus. 

Thus was Sophocles involved in some perplexity arising 
from the conditions of his subject: thus has he extricated 
himself from it; and has improved the difficulty into a 
source of mysterious beauty—a beauty singularly appro- 
priate to the dark and awful character of the story which 
he was handling. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


aa gen 
Kal roupavod 7, ws pacly, eoTw ev KaA@. 
Incert. Comic. ap. Dio. Chrys. 11. p. 335. 
Yes,—and it lies beneath a lovely sky. 
On the Aigean shore a City stands 
Built nobly ; pure the air, and light the soil, 


Arumns, the eye of Greece. 
. Mitton, P. R. rv. 


Atuerns, Feb. 1. 

DiocEnzs,’ when exiled by the people of Sinope,—or, as 
he expressed it, when he exiled them—migrated to the 
south of Greece, and was wont to spend his summers at 
Corinth, and his winters at Athens. He preferred Corinth 
during the warmer season of the year, as standing upon 
two seas, and ventilated by a double breeze. Corinth also 
was refreshed by the cool shadows flung over it by its broad 
and lofty citadel, the Acrocorinthus. 

But Athens was recommended as a winter residence by 
other advantages: it was not overhung by mountains: it 
was gently fanned by soft and pure airs: it was not subject 
to be deluged by violent rain; and its dry and *light soil 


1 Dio. Chrys. i. p. 197. 

2 Dio. Chrys. i. p. 197. elva: thy xdpay dpudy, ws phre tera, 
MOAAGKIS NTE Hrowevery TOTIINOMENON #dwp 3; where Casaubon trans- 
poses the last words : but the last but one ought to be, I conceive, simply 
TITNOMENON. Xen. Cicon. 17. 12. ev xemmaui moAAd UdaTa yiyveTa. « 
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speedily absorbed the showers which fell. Diogenes in this 
respect imitated, as he was wont to say, the habits of the 
great King of Persia, who migrated into Assyria from 
Media, for the winter months. Athens was the Susa of 
Diogenes—his Ecbatana was Corinth. 

Our own experience would lead us to approve his choice. 
We returned yesterday to Athens from an excursion to 
Delphi, having passed through Thebes, Platz, Leuctra, 
Haliartus, Lebadeia, and Ambryssus, in our way thither; 
and through Daulis, Cheroneia, Orchomenus, Lebadeia, 
Coroneia, Thebes, Delium, and so over the river Asopus, 
and the passes of Mount Parnes, on our return. The 
overflowings of the Asopus in the plain of Platee were 
then covered with ice, as they were at the time of the siege 
of that city described by Thucydides. On our way back, 
the cold was excessively severe: it was one of Hesiod’s 
Beeotian winters. On Mount Parnassus we were detained 
by a snow-storm. The snow was drifting with incessant 
violence as we passed the Triodos, where Cidipus encoun- 
tered his father, in our way to the city of Daulis. The hill 
on which the citadel of Daulis stands was covered with a 
deep snow: the cold was too intense to allow of our 
standing still to make a transcript of some ancient inscrip- 
tions which are to be seen in a ruined church on its 
summit. We entered -Thebes in a snow-storm which did 
not abate for several days, and confined us at Thebes in a 
room with no window—there was not then a pane of glass 
in all Thebes-—for a week. The same cause prevented us from 
pursuing the ordinary and shortest route from Thebes, that 
by the pass of Phyle, which was blocked up by snow. We 
were therefore compelled to follow the long and circuitous 


Aristop. Vesp. 265. Setra: ra kdpmia Viwp yevéo Oat, Thucyd. ii. 5. vi. 
TQ. Vil, 59 
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route over the high and open plain on the north of the 
Asopus, which brought us out on the sea-coast, a little to 
the south of the Euripus. 

Thence we followed the shore southward, passing by 
Delium, and crossing the Asopus, which was swollen to a 
formidable stream; and then mounting the acclivities of 
Mount Parnes. Here however the snow befriended us. 
For in passing over these heights, at a distance of a few 
miles to the north-east of Deceleia, we were waylaid and 
attacked by two detachments of a large armed troop of the 
military bandits who now infest this country. Under the 
protection of a good Providence we owed our escape from 
detention in their mountain-haunts—by which other tra- 
vellers have suffered, for the sake of a ransom on release— 
to the inclemency of the season, which rendered access 
to those mountainous abodes difficult, and residence in 
them almost impossible. 

After an experience of such continued rigorous weather 
during this excursion, we were much surprised to hear, on 
our arrival at Athens, that the cold had not been severe 
in this place ; that in the plain of Athens scarcely any 
snow had fallen, and that none had remained upon the 
ground. The climate of Attica still retains the character, 
which it enjoyed formerly, for this particular excellence. 
And we are therefore far from acceding to the opinion 
expressed by one of the speakers in the following dialogue, 
who deplores the degenerate state of this lovely land ; 


A. déomow aracav, wérv’ ?AOnvalwy modus" 

(B. ph Aéye &vOpwre odKér1 eiow exeivor SeomdTau.) 
A. as 5) Kaddv cov paivera Td vewpiov. 

(B.  GAAd we? “EAAHoTovToy Kal Adcavdpov aicxpdv.) 
A. Kadrdos & 6 TMapbevav* kadbs & 6 Meipasévs. 

(B. rt be wera Tay TeX Gv avTdby Breas 5) 

A. GaAon Se tis tw Todd ox’ HAAN TALS ; 
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(B.  elxe wey, Sniwbeioa 8, ws emt cuudopats -yuvh, aamrexelparo.) 
A. kal rovpayov 7, as paoly, ori ev Karg. 
(B. Kal mas, of ye AjumTTovel, Kal vooovol, 
‘ \ / os \ > / 
kal TO TA€oy avT@y amdédAAUTAL Epos 
imd TOY Gépwv THY TOAEUIwy ; }) 


Fairest of all, O Athens! Queen of Cities! 

Say not so, Sir: for those Athenians of yours are masters no 
longer. 

How fair to me thy Arsenal appears ! 

Nay—it is foul now, since the time of Lysander, and the 
Hellespont, 

Fair is thy Parthenon ; Peireus, fair ! 

You see it then still with its walls standing, do you ? 

What city boasted eer such groves as thou ? 

True, boasted ; but she has shaven them off now, as a woman in 
mourning does her hair. 

Yes, and she lies beneath a lovely sky. 

And how’s that, when they sicken and starve, 

And more of them die from the air 

Than from the enemy ? 


col 


Hho > bb 


a 


The *following is an agreeable picture, drawn in its 
better days, of the features which distinguish the city of 
Athens from others in Greece :— 


Tav pev abitopuay, ahp te ovros éekalpetos Tod moAAov, kal ALtmeéeves 
TowvTo eT. OE avT7s THS AkpoTtdéAEews 7 Oéots, Kal Td Homep avpas evxapt 
mpooBddAov TayvTaxXod’ Tov-yap Ths mdons ATTiKHS aépos otTwSs exoVTOS, 
&pioros Kal Kabapdrards eat 6 THs TéAcws brepexwv. ‘yvolns F by avtT hv 
em) TH Téppwley Hotep avyh THE vmép THs Kepadrrs GeEpi. .. 


Of the natural properties of Attica, the air possesses superior 
excellence, as its ports do likewise ; besides this, the position of the 
Acropolis itself, and the loveliness of its circumambient air, are 
admirable ; for while the aw of all Attica has this character, that 
especially which hangs over the citadel is the farrest and most pure, so 
that you might recognise that spot at a distance by the crown of light 
which encircles it,—the atmosphere over its head. 


1 The Author is indebted to the late Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Kaye) for 
reminding him that the above passage had been thus restored by Porson, 
Tracts by Kidd, p. 280. Gaisford, Heph. p. 216. 

2 Compare Xen. Vectigal. c. i. and Aristoph. Athen. ix. 372. ¢. on the 
climate and seasons of Attica. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


aa SS 


"Aryopa *v Addvais xaipe. 
ArIstopH. Acharn. 


Market of Athens, hail / 


Tue Bazar or Market at Athens is a long street, which 
is now the only one there of any importance. It has no 
foot-pavement, and there is a gutter in the middle, down 
which, in this wintry weather, the water runs in copious 
torrents. The houses are generally patched together with 
planks and plaster. Looking up the street, you command 
a view of the commodities with which this Athenian market 
is now supplied. Barrels of black caviar, small pocket- 
looking-glasses in red pasteboard cases, onions, tobacco 
piled up in brown heaps, black olives, figs strung together 
upon a rush, rices, pipes with amber mouth-pieces and 
brown clay bowls, rich stuffs, and silver-chased pistols, 
dirks, belts, and embroidered vests,—these are the objects 
which a rapid glance along this street presents to the 
spectator.’ 

The things which are not to be found here, as well as 
those which are, ought not to be neglected in this descrip- 
tion. Here there are no books, no lamps, no windows, no 
carriages, no newspapers, no post-office. The letters which 


1 Written in 1833. 
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arrived here a few days since from Napoli, after having 
been publicly cried in the streets, if they were not claimed 
by the parties to whom they were addressed, were com- 
mitted to the flames. 

Such is the present state of Athens, as far as its streets 
speak of its condition. This city is still in the hands of 
the Turks. All the other continental towns of Greece 
south of Thermopyle are now independent of Turkey. 
Strange, that of all the towns of southern Greece, such 
a distinction should have been reserved for Athens! 

Such however is the case. The Muezzin still mounts 
the scaffold in the bazar here to call the Mussulman to 
prayer at the stated hours; a few Turks still doze in the 
archways of the Acropolis, or recline while smoking their 
pipes, and leaning with their backs against the rusty 
cannon which are planted on the battlements of its walls; 
the Athenian peasant, as he drives his laden mule from 
Hymettus through the eastern gate of the town, still flings 
his small bundle of thyme and brushwood, from the load 
which he brings on his mule’s back, as a tribute to the 
Mussulman toll-gatherer, who sits at that entrance of the 
town ; and a few days ago the cannon of the Acropolis fired 
the signal of the conclusion of the Turkish Ramazam—the 
last that will ever be celebrated in Athens. 

Such alterations may probably occur within a few years 
in the general aspect of things in this place, that this 
description of its appearance will then perhaps be con- 
sidered as a chapter taken from the fabulous history of 
Athens, and its condition in a short period may be as far 
removed from what it is at present, as from what it was in 
the most ancient times, under the old Cecropian monarchs, 
and at that obscure epoch, when its soil was trodden by the 
feet of the roving Pelasgi. 
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May Athens flourish again, and become a second time 
the light of Greece! May she become the capital of a 
kingdom, Christian and free! May she eclipse her former 
self, by being a source of genuine liberty, and pure religion 
to the eastern world! 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 


—>—_ 
der yap avTovs Kal opddp’ bvTas *ATTiKos. 
ARISTOPH. 


For you will see them genuine Athenians, 


TuHE arrival of the King of Greece, which took place at 
Napoli on the 80th of January last, has (as might be 
expected) produced much excitement at Athens. The 
Athenians propose to send a deputation to Napoli, to 
welcome their new monarch to Greece. But who are the 
persons to be selected as delegates on this embassy, is a 
question which is frequently asked, and answered in 
different ways. Had an embassy been decreed yesterday in 
the Pnyx, to meet Philip of Macedon at Thermopyle, there 
could hardly be more agitation at Athens than now. 

For the purpose of settling this question, meetings and 
counter-meetings have been held by the rival factions into 
which the political society of Athens is divided: and a fray 
has occurred in the market-place. The principal com- 
batants have been since happily reconciled to one another 
by the mediation of the venerable Bishop of Athens, who 
ratifies the work of reconciliation by a religious ceremony 
provided in the Greek’ Ritual. ‘ Beati Pacifici.”” Some- 
thing of a similar ceremonial, with far feebler sanctions, 


1 It is there entitled Edx} em) ExOpas eipnvevotons. Eucholog. p. 685. 
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was performed in ancient times. "Ey mewwdels ind tov Piro 
SinkAdynv rovros év TH Wodet EvavTiov paptipav,  oirives 
SupAAarroy pas mpos 7TH ve@ THs AOnvas.' J, at the instance 
of my friends, was reconciled to these persons in the Acropolis, 
in the presence of witnesses, who reconciled us to each other 
at the Temple of Minerva. 

Some melancholy evidence of the jealousies which dis- 
tract the political parties of modern Athens, is found in 
the expressions used by the Bishop of Athens at the con- 
clusion of the? harangue which he delivered a few days ago, 


1 Andoe. 146. 3. 

_ 2 As an indication of the public feeling now entertained here, and as a 
specimen of modern oratory, a copy of the venerable Bishop’s address 
(to whose personal kindnesses I look back with feelings of affectionate 
respect) may be here inserted. The references in it to Holy Scripture, 
especially to the text Matth. xvi. 18, are interesting and important. 

— ‘OmtaAtia cbvtomos, pnOetoa mapa TG Na@ rod ‘AylovTewpylou 
(Oncéws) eis THY SokoAoyiay yivowévny, bre awegTGAN Td 
SidtTayua TOU KpaTaiwTaTtov Kal DeopvAdKTOV Huay Bacidéws 
“OOwvos, évy “AOnvats, Tapa TOD Tametvovd Emiokdmov Tadavtilov 
Neogitov, kal Torotynpyntod AOnvayv, cvvabporcbevTos TayTobs 
Tov Aaovd. 

6 *Exdpn mote 6 “Iopanditixds Aads bre eréoTpeer, ex THS alxuarwolas 
Ths év BaBvaAau, eis ‘IepovoaAnu. ToAv mepicodtepoy éxdpnuey jets 
onmepov, «vAoynMEvoy pov aKkpoaThpiov, ayarntot pov adeApod Kal 
guumortrat, Sidtt, 51% Tov Oelov eA€ous, ereita amd Técovs ayavas, ard 
TocavTas Odes, awd téca Bdoava, amd Tdécouvs KuWddyoUS, SiwyLovs, 
Aenraclas, spayas, wupKaids, pevyovtes, Sieomdpyuey THE Kaneioe, HON 
emeotpeyapey eis THY TodevoTaTHy TaTpida mas, Kal émaTthoauey els Td 
Zdapos THS TaTpwas pas iis, Tepipepomevar cis TA Epelmia, ws eis TaAATIA, 
xalpovtes. ‘EvAoyntos 6 Ocds 6 maidedwy Kal mddAw idpevos!’? ‘O 
mavayabos Oeds, as eAEhuwy, ws ouuTaf}s Kal oiKTipuwy, mapéeBAcWe TH 
TANON TOV GwapTi@v was, Kal was NA€enoev. ~Evevoey eis Tas kapdias TOV 
Tpi@v KpaTawrdtwy *AvdKTwy, oitives EvwevTes, TH Oia Suvdmel, aae- 
OTEAAOY uty TOY KpaTam@TaToy Kal yaAnvdétatoy hua@v Baciréa”OPwva, ob 
TO Kpatos kal H icxds adTov ein %uaxos Kal axatatpdtwros cis aigvas. Nal, 
Xpiote BaciAcd ! mdAw A€éyw TO, * evAoyNTOS 6 Ocds 6 Tadedwv kal mhAW 
iduevos!? °Q Sdta! & Aapmpstns! @ edppooivn! & ayaddAlaors ! 
Acdotacuevoy Td mavdyidy cov bvoua, Bacided Tov BaciAevdvTwy, emoupdyie 
Océ, Kvpre Mavtoxpdtwp! Aid clvar mpémov nucis, @s aAnOets xpioriavol, 
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(on the 14th of February,) at the south side of the low 
hill on which the Temple of Theseus is placed, on the 
receipt of the first public dispatch at Athens from the new 
King. 

The harangue itself, the occasion of its delivery, the 
place from which it was delivered, the character of the 
audience assembled, and of the speaker,—a Christian Bishop 
of Athens,—were in themselves objects of no ordinary 
interest. The Bishop was escorted to the spot with all the 


va. duvodoynowmey, ard Kapdias kal puxis, &vdpes Te Kal yuvaikes, véor kal 
yépovtes, TOV twoTov @cdv, kal va apwuev Xeipas ixeridas mpds avrdv, 
Seduevor devvdws brép Ths byelas Kal enoxicews Tod OeoovvTynphrov, Kad 
yaAdnvordrov, Kal Kparawrdrod nuav Baciréws, bv B1ér01 Kal cvyTypor, ws 
Kdépny GpOadrpmod aKkAdvynToy, Kal axkpddayvTov. Nal, mavdyie BactAed ! Kabas 
7 A.M. vov@ere? kat cupBovdciver, bia ToD B. adTod Siardypatos, ws Kowds 
mrathp, va wmavon TOU AOLTOD amd Has H OixdvoLa, h TaTaviKH 
EX Opa, hy eyevynoev 7 Popa TOU Kaipod, Kal ai Seal mepiordoers (SidTt Td 
amoTéAcoua THS ExMpas Kal THS TaTaviKHS Sixovolas &AAO ovK EoT LY, 
ei wh ahaviouds, bAeOpos, Kal ekdvTwois mdvTwv), as aKkovowMEey TOD 
fepod EvaryyeAlov, TO dmotoy civar Td véxTap TO ovpdyviov, n SeomoTiKH 
didacKaAria (Boor emaryyeAAovTat Tov GANOH xpioTiavoy, Kal Boor xXpioTiavod 
oikodot Thy bm ovpavdv, BAAnY SidacKarlay aAnOecoTEepay Kal AOiKwTEpay 
Sev Zxova, ei wh Tov iepod EvayyeAlov), Kaas Aéyer ‘Tlaca BaciAela, 
kal méAis, Kal Kaoun, mepicbetoa epnuwOhoeta.’ AvTd TO EbaryyeAiov 
civar 7 Baois THs OpOAs TicTEws, adTO elvaL TO BeucALov, aVTH Elvar H appayns 
métTpa, KaTa TO, ‘Sv ei Mérpos, kal éeml ravTn TH wetpa oixodounow pou 
Thy exkAnolay, Kal mbAa Gov od KatTicxvcovow avis. "As €varyKaAt- 
cOGpmev Thy KaTa Ocdv ayarny, ayannta wou Téxva, kal as aTwopplWwper, 
Siknyv KoviopTod, Thy SiaBoAtkhy €xOpav, mporpepovtes Sokodovyias 
eis Tov TavTodtvamoy Kal inioroy @edy, mowodvTes Tas evTOAaS TOD 
amapaBdTws Kal amapamedtws, dia v aKotowuey THS pakaplas Kal 
awevdois éxelyns pwras, THs Aeyovons: ‘Ev, dovAe ayabt Kal more, er 
oAlya ts moros, éml ToAAGY GE KaTaTThOW, eioeADe cis THY Xapay TOU 
Kuptov cod” kal, TowovrotpéTws, va Chowmey Kal evTadda ecipnvik@s, Tyutws, 
kad evddtws bro Thy BaciAuKhy mpootaciay Kat oxémny, did71 § kapdia Baoihéws 
év xeipl @cod, Kal cira v’ atiw0Guev Kal THs emovpaviov aitod BaotAclas. 
“ZATwoav al KpaTadTaTa cupaxiKkal Suvduers ! 
“Zhtw 56 Kparadtaros kal yadnvdétaros juav Bacireds “Obwv ! 
“Tnrw h “EAAds ! ?Auhy.” 
‘Ry ’AOhnvats. 
TH 2. (14) Bevp. 1833,” 
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civil and ecclesiastical pomp which still survives in this 
almost exhausted city. He spoke in the open air, although 
the largest church of Athens, once the Temple of Theseus 
and now dedicated to St. George, was close at hand to 
admit the audience under its roof, and though it was a 
winter’s day on which he delivered his oration. But, as 
has been already observed, public life at Athens was and is 
naturally hypethral. 

Some of his audience were standing on the rising ground 
near him, others sat on the steps of the Temple. 

What a change has been wrought in this city, since the 
mortal remains of Theseus, the old Athenian king, were 
welcomed by the people of Athens with the sound of 
poetry and music to this spot! but how little changed 
is the Temple, which witnessed that scene, and now 
witnesses the present demonstrations of welcome to the 
New Monarch of Greece! Were this Temple endued with 
sense, how would it marvel at these vicissitudes—how, 
having beheld that ancient pageant, would it wonder at 
the ceremony of to-day; how would it be astonished to 
hear a Bishop of Athens pronouncing that three Powers, 
England, France, and Russia, kingdoms which did not exist 
when this Temple was founded, but are now the mightiest 
on the earth, have sent hither a King, from a strange and 
distant land, to be proclaimed to the Athenian people on that 
self-same spot, which according to ancient belief contains 
beneath its soil the venerable ashes of Theseus ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


— > —-— 
Xaderby jv mei mopéverOa ard THs TleAoTovynoov Thy eis "AOhvas " 
c Ini / ie (4 “~ / y 
d50v, ovdev wépos axlydvvoy bmd AnoTay Kal KaKxovpywy Exovoay. - 
Puut. Thes. ¢. vie 


It was dangerous to travel on foot by the road leading from the Morea 
to Athens, since no part of it was free from danger of robbers. 


Tuts description of the state of the Isthmus of Corinth 
in the days of Theseus, gives a correct picture of what it is 
now. For several months the entrance into the Pelopon- 
nesus from Continental Greece has been rendered impassable 
for travellers, by the violence of the military bandits who 
infest the pass. The advice given to Theseus by his mother 
AKthra is as prudent now as it was then, and for the same 
reasons. In performing the journey’ in the reversed direc- 
tion, we adopt the counsel which she then offered, and 
avoid the route by land, to choose the passage by sea. 

On setting out this morning from the gate of Athens in 
our way to the Peirzus, we were cautioned by our guides 
to delay our steps till we had formed a strong party— 
kadiv ovvtpopiav—to go with us. A few days ago, two 
Greeks coming from the Peireus in the evening, were 
plundered and wounded on this road. Such is the miserable 
state of this country. If any one requires to learn by a 


1 This excursion was made a little before King Otho’s arrival in Greece. 
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practical lesson what are the results which political dis- 
organisation will produce on his own personal freedom and 
convenience, he has only to spend a week in Greece. To 
one who is content to remain stationary in a single spot, 
the embarrassments resulting from this disastrous con- 
dition are not small; but to him who has come here for 
the purpose of exploring different districts, the difficulties 
in which it involves him cannot be enumerated. 

It is no exaggeration to say that he cannot calculate his 
future movements by land in any direction whatever, with 
any confidence, for the space of two days. It would be 
regarded as an act of incredible rashness for a traveller to 
venture on a ride from Athens to Acharne. In the village 
of ! Menidi near Acharne, resides the Greek Captain, Vasso. 
His soldiers, if they deserve the name, indemnify themselves 
for the pay of which they are defrauded, by seizing without 
mercy whatever falls in their way. By this system of 
depredation the whole of the province is reduced to beggary. 
Many of its villages are deserted; their population has 
quitted them, either to take refuge in the mountains, or to 
swell the numbers of these depredators, first, as the best 
means of self-defence, and then perhaps, by their own 
aggressions, to inflict on others the same evils which they 
themselves have suffered. 

Another incident may be mentioned as showing that the 
immediate neighbourhood of Athens itself is in such a state, 
that unattended and leisurely excursions into its environs 
are difficult and dangerous. The delineation of a chart of 
Athens and its suburbs was lately commenced by two 


1 The same with Movida, according to the conjecture of Stuart, on 
account of the similarity of sound. Cp. Leake Demi, p. 134. Perhaps 
however, the Towuevida: (Meier de Gent. Attic. p. 50.) have a stronger 
claim on this ground to be identified with Mevid:. 
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architects resident here. They were desirous of completing 
it as expeditiously as possible. Instead, however, of being 
accomplished, their task has just been abandoned, on 
account of the insecurity with which they found that, even 
within sight of the walls of Athens, their researches were 
attended.’ 


1 The following picture by Professor F. Thiersch (Etat Actuel de la 
Gréce, i. p. 237.) of the state of Greece at this time, is as true as it is 
sad. ‘‘L’administration est dissoute. Les préfets envoyés dans les 
eparchies par les gouvernemens, ont été ou chassés ou changés en agens 
des Capitaines (Vassos, &c.), dont les soldats occupent tout l’intérieur du 
pays et vivent aux dépens des hahitans. L’action des lois a cessé. Des 
actes de violence l’ont remplacée. Dans les villages il n’y a presque plus 
personne, les paysans s étant retirés dans les montagnes et dans les cavernes. 
Voici les auspices sous lesquels la Regence arrive, parcequ’au lieu d’étre en 
fonctions au mois de Mai 1832, elle n’y entre qu’en Février 1833. Ceées 
neuf mois d angoisses ont ruiné la Greéce.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
i se 


“Iowev eis Sadapiva. 


To Salamis ! 
Soon. 


Prerraus, Oct. 19. 


AtcrIPHRoN,' in one of those imaginary letters which he 
has written in the names of illustrious correspondents, 
while addressing himself, in the person of Menander, to 
Glycera, informs her that he has just declined a pressing 
invitation to the Court of Alexandria, which he had received 
from King Ptolemy, and he details to Glycera the reasons 
which induced him to do so, she being supposed to be at 
Athens, while the poet is writing from the Peirzus. 

Nothing, he says, in Augypt would console him for the loss 
of those objects which, by going thither, he would leave 
behind him at Athens. He derives an argument for his 
reluctance to leave home from the spot where he is writing. 
There were before his eyes local objects of powerful interest, 
which he loved to contemplate—scenes of beauty and glory 
such as no other country could equal; mod yap év Alyiara,— 
“ For where in Aigypt,” he exclaims, “ shall I see such objects 
as I see here; where else shall I behold ra puorjpia, tiv 


yerrviaoay Sadapiva, Ta STHNA, tiv Vutrddeway .. . dAnv ev Tais 


1 Lib. ii. ep. 3; and in Menander p. 342, ed. Meineke. 
v 
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"AOnvas tiv “EdAdda; the Hleusinian Mysteries, the neigh- 
bouring Salamis * * * * the island of Psyttaleia ...ina 
word, the whole of Greece concentrated in Athens ?” 

This passage of Alciphron suggests itself for notice, 
partly as exhibiting to our view the same objects as meet 
the eye of the spectator on the shores of the Peirzus, and 
also as throwing some light on the circumstances of the 
battle of Salamis, which took place in sight of these shores. 

But before we can employ it to illustrate the circum- 
stances of that event, or the topography of this region, the 
passage itself requires some illustration. The words ra 
ZTHNA require correction, and several emendations have 
been proposed for them,’ but not with much success. The 
true reading ista 2 TENA. The place in which ‘the 
battle of Salamis was fought, could not be more properly 
designated than by this simple name, Ta Srevd, the Straits. 

It was called peculiarly the Straits, as the noblest scene 
of Athenian valour; and it was also to their straitness 
that the Athenians were indebted for an opportunity of 
displaying that valour against a hostile force which was 
there embarrassed by its own magnitude.’ 

Hence it was that when the Athenians expressed their 
grateful acknowledgements to Themistocles, through whose 
ingenuity and courage the splendid result of the battle of 
Salamis was realised ; they did so because, in the language 
of Thucydides, airtararos évy * To) STENQI vavpayijoa éyevero, 


1 grhvia by Dorville, Chariton. p. 449; and SiAjma by Meineke, 
Menand. p. 346. 

2 C. Nepos. v. Themist. 4. Barbarus adeo ANGuUSTO mari conflixit 
(Aischyl. Pers. 412. wAj@0s ev otev@ ve@y HOpoioro) ut ejus multitudo 
nayium explicari non potuerit. 

3 Thue. i. 74. Comp. Themistocl. Apophtheg. H. St. 98, wy melOwy 6 
OeuoroKAijs Toy EvpuBiddnv ev TOIS STENOIS vavuaxijcar npvpa mpds 
Tov BdapBaoov émeute. Plutarch Vit. Themist. p, 463. Bapéws pepwy 6 
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dmep capéstata éowoe Ta mpdypata... it was mainly owing to 
his contrivance that the naval conflict had taken place in THE 
Straits ; a circumstance which clearly saved the cause of 
Greece. 

We pass the night in a small boat in the bay, having 
spent the afternoon on the shore in exploring the ruins of 
the town of Satamts, which are seen at Ampelakia, the 
modern village on the western side of the Strait. 

The southern outlet of the Strait is faced by the small 
island of PsyrratEera. It was on account of this its position 
that this island was chosen as the post of a detachment of 
the noblest and bravest of the Persians, who were com- 
manded to intercept the flight of the Greeks from their 
station in the bay. Here, when instead of pursuing, they 
were themselves pursued by their antagonists, the principal 
carnage of the Persians took place. 

Psyttaleia is a low and barren islet. Its present name 
is Lipsokoutali. This is perhaps a corruption of the older 
name, which, in the mouth of a Greek, would be pronounced 
Psyttaélia. The attempt to give the word some meaning in 
the modern language’ produced the present modification of 
the old name. 

It was the spectacle of the slaughter made by the Greeks 


OewioroKANs ei THY axd Tov Térov Kal TON STENON zpo€uevor BohOear, 
Vit. Aristid. p. 498. viv oc& muvOdvoua pdvoy, Emrecbar Tay apiotwy 
Aoyicuav KeAcvovTa Siavavuaxety év TOIS STENOIS. 

1 Tn which rovtdaAx signifies a spoon, and, as applied to this small flat 
island, expresses nearly the same idea as the ancient name did, which 
seems to be nothing more than a corruption of WjrrTa Aelia. Coulouri, the 
modern name of Salamis, is in the same way expressive of its circular 
form. KovAotp: is interpreted by é#gis in Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieget., 
and is the same word as the Latin coluber and colwrus ; hence it means a 
circular cake (xéAAvpa. Aristoph. Pac. 122.), which is ils signification in 
Greece now ; and hence the iron which encircles the pole of a plough is 
now called oAAoivpa. 

oO? 
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here which struck the mind of the! Persian monarch with 
so much horror and dismay, that he sprung from his silver- 
footed throne on the lill-side, uttering a loud cry of lamenta- 
tion, and tearing his garments in an agony of despair. 

A little to the east of this hill is a harbour on the main- 
land, which retires with a deep inland recess: from this 
harbour a small Greek vessel is now seen issuing, rendered 
more conspicuous by the dark-red colour of its sails, strongly 
contrasted with the gloominess of the shady creek. This 
is the only object now moving on the Bay of Salamis. 


1 Aschl. Pers. 465.—the rhythm of the first line here is very expressive— 
Eépins aveuwtev Karey dpav Babos- 
edpayv yap eixe mayTos evavyh oTparod, 
bWndrov OxOov wyx. wedrarylas adds, 
phtas 5¢ mémAovus KavakwKtoas Avyv 
Hie andope tv ovyii. 

The position of his throne seems to have been on the southern side of the 
hill called Keparémupyo, and formerly Aigaleos. Schol. Aristid. p. 183. 
Dindorf. Zéptns Kaéjoto em tis nmeipov eis Td °AYTA‘AEON (read tov 
A’ITA’AEQN) dpos caraytTinp) Sadauivos. Cp. Harpocrat. v. apyupdmous 
dippos. Cp. Plut. v. Themist. p. 464, where the throne is of gold. 


In Callim. Frag. cclxvi, 7 trép A'TSTAAEON xapitwy Adxov, perhaps 
we should read A’ITA’AEQN. 
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Temple of Minerva at Aigina restored. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


—— —<~——_ 
: 


Q mwétvia Moioca 

\ / a 
Tav ToAvéevay tkeo 
Awpida vacov 


Atywar. 
Pinpar. Nem. ur. 1. 


Oot. 20. 


Art eight o’clock this morning we arrive in the harbour of 
fierna. The modern coincides with the ancient port: it is 


at the north-west angle of the island. 
In shape A%gina is an irregular triangle, the north side of 


which is nearly parallel to the equator; and its other two 
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sides are both inclined to the northern at the angle of about 
45°. The three most remarkable objects of the island stand 
at these three angles. At the western, is the site of the 
ancient port and city. The eastern angle is distinguished 
by the remains of the temple which has obtained such 
celebrity in Europe, by means of the AZginetan Marbles, 
which once were attached to its pediments, and are now in 
the Glyptothek at Munich: and near the southern corner 
of the island rises a magnificent conical mountain, which, 
from its grandeur, its form, and its historical recollections, 
is the most remarkable among the natural features of 
Akeina. 

Aigina was the ‘eyesore of the Peirzus; its position in 
the direct line from the emporium of Corinth, to the rich 
islands of the Archipelago, and thence to the Asiatic ports, 
furnished it with commercial advantages superior to those 
of Athens itself. ven its barrenness was of service. It 
drove the inhabitants of gina from tilling their meagre 
and rocky fields, to plough the ocean as a more fertile soil 
than that of their own island: and their Doric extraction 
gave them, on the ground of consanguinity, a claim to the 
mercantile favour and protection of many thriving marts, 
where the Athenian trader, for the opposite reason, did 
not gain so ready an admittance, or so advantageous a 
reception. 

Remains of the maritime power of Aigina may be traced 
in the harbour where we now are. From its size and 
beauty it ?once attracted the admiration of its Athenian 
neighbours and enemies. The entrance to it is through a 
narrow opening between the two moles (xyAal), which 
project from the shore, and then converge towards this 


1 Anun Tod Mepads. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 10. 7. Cp. Cic. Off. ii, 2. 
2 Demosth. c. Aristoer. 691. 
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opening. They terminated in two towers, by which the 
opening was flanked and protected. That on the left side 
has been succeeded by a small modern chapel, dedicated to 
S. Nicolas. There are foundations near the shore of docks 
and basins, stretching for about a hundred and eighty yards 
to the north of this harbour, and connected with it. Towards 
the northern extremity of these substructions is the scala, 
or wharf which leads to the modern Lazaretto: beyond the 
Lazaretto, in the same direction, are the remains of an 
ancient Temple. Its foundations are of considerable extent. 
Of the rest of the building there now only survives, in an 
erect state, a broken shaft of a marbie column. 

Various dates have beeu assigned to the foundation of 
this Temple. To determine this question, a circumstance 
otherwise trivial may be worthy of notice. The temple has 
been employed by the modern Aiginetans as a quarry, from 
which they have excavated materials for the construction of 
buildings, public and private, in the town, to which, unhap- 
pily for its own sake, it is immediately contiguous. 

In hewing out the masses of the ancient fabric, several 
blocks of it were found to be inscribed with letters of red 
chalk, which were then distinctly legible. These blocks 
were drawn from the lowest foundation of the building; the 
characters, therefore, which are inscribed upon them, are 
coeval with the building itself. The following are specimens 
of these characters, which, from their form, may serve as 
authentic data for determining the time of the erection of 
the temple. The two names which they exhibit, Prothymius 
and Euphamides, belonged perhaps to two builders employed 
in the construction of the fabric. ? 


rmPOOVMIOS 


EVOAMIAHS 
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From a comparison of the characters in these inscriptions, 
with others of which the date is known, it is evident that 
the foundation of this temple is not of an earlier date than 
the Peloponnesian War. 

Following the coast in the same direction, we find a 
tumulus on the shore, probably the same which ! Pausanias 
saw there, and which he believed to be the work of Telamon, 
who landed in the neighbouring port, and raised this monu- 
ment to Phocus. Near it were the Theatre and Stadium, of 
which no vestiges remain. 


Oot. 21. 


The beautiful ruin of the A’ginetan Temple, at the north- 
east corner of the island, has been a theme of general 
admiration to Greek travellers. It stands on a gentle 
elevation near the sea, commanding a view of the Athenian 
coast, and of the Acropolis at Athens, and beyond them, of 
the waving line traced by the mountain ranges of Pentelicus 
and Hymettus. Its site is sequestered and lonely. The 
ground is diversified by grey rocks overhung by tufted 
pines, and clusters of low shrubs, among which we see goats 
feeding, cropping the leaves of the shrubs, and climbing on 
their boughs. The religion of Greece knew how to avail 
itself of two things conducive to a solemn and devotional 
effect, Silence and Solitude. 

There was perhaps another reason why a site at the dis- 
tance of eight miles from the city of A¢gina was preferred 
to one in its immediate neighbourhood for the position of 
this Temple. 

It is not improbable that this building did not owe its 
origin to the exertions of Aiginetans themselves. It has, 


1 Pausan. ii. 29. 
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indeed, by many topographers, been considered as identical 
with the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, and even as the 
same fabric with Adacus, the king of AZgina, erected to that 
deity. 

But the position of this Temple, standing not on a 
mountain, as that Temple did, but on a gentle hill, and 
the character of its architecture, indicate that it is not the 
‘Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius; and another and distant 
site can be clearly proved to coincide with that of the 
Panhellenium. 

To whom then was this Temple dedicated ? In order to 
answer this question, let us examine the groups of sculpture 
which once stood against the azure ground of its two 
pediments. They had no doubt an immediate reference to 
the object of that worship which was paid in the Temple 
itself. In both these groups one figure, that of Minerva, is 
more prominent than the rest. We may hence infer that 
the Temple was dedicated to that goddess. 

The following circumstance leads to the same conclusion. 
In our return to the town of Aigina from the Temple, we 
pass a small Greek church, at the distance of a quarter of an 
hour to the west of the Temple. The spot is called Bilikada; 
the church is dedicated to 8. Athanasius. The door of the 
church is surmounted by a large marble slab, inscribed 


HOPO 
TEMENOS 
AODENAIAZ 


that is, dpos reuévovs "AOnvacas, The limit of the sacred precinct 


1 The only evidence in favour of this supposition is furnished by the two 
wrds All FANEAAHN FOU, which are said to 
have been inscribed on the portico of the temple. If this inscription ever 
existed there, the dialect alone proves it to have been a forgery. 
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of Minerva ; an inscription which probably once defined the 
boundary of the consecrated enclosure around this Temple. 
That it was dedicated to the Goddess of Athens not by 
AKginetans, but by the Athenians when in possession of 
AXgina, may perhaps be inferred from the site, at a dis- 
tance from the town of A%gina, and looking directly upon 
Athens. The same inference may be derived from the 
language of the inscription itself; in which, it will be 
observed, the name of the goddess is not expressed in the 
Doric dialect of Adgina, but according to the Attic form. 





Oot. 22. 


We visit to-day the site of the Panhellenium.’ It was 
placed on the summit of the conical mountain at the 
southern angle of the island, which has been noticed as so 
prominent a feature in the scenery of Aigina. This hill is 
now called 7d épos, The mountain. The name has been 
handed down for more than twenty centuries from the 
ancient language of Greece itself ;—in the modern dialect it 
would be called Vund (Bovvd)—it denotes at the same time 
that the mountain which is so called, is the highest in 
Aigina. 

This mountain was an object of great interest to the 
ancient inhabitants of the island. On its summit Alacus 
the king of Aigina was believed to have prayed to Jupiter in 
the name of the whole * Hellenic nation for a supply of 
rain, which was then greatly needed, and which (it was said) 
was sent by Jupiter in compliance with his prayer. 

The summit of this mountain, called épos, seems to be the 


1 Cp. A. Mustoxydi in Aiywata. No. 1. July 15, 1831. 
> Pausan. i. 44. and ii. 29. and 30. 
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site of the Temple of the Panhellenian Jove, which derived 
its name from the circumstance above mentioned. 

The PanHELLENIUM is placed by Pausanias on a moun- 
tain (8pos): there is no elevation in Agina which deserves 
such a title but the present, which still bears the name 
by which he characterises the site. 

The Panhellenian Mountain served for a meteorological 
beacon. If its conical apex was capped with cloud, rain 
was expected.’ This notion prevails still. In this respect 
the crest of the Aginetan Oros is now to the Aigean 
mariner what the heights of ? Roseberry and Belvoir are to 
the landsmen of Yorkshire and Leicestershire. 

The legend of A‘acus is connected with this observation. 
This mountain supplied the first prognostic of the coming 
shower. Hence Alacus wisely selected this spot as the 
scene of his supplication to Jove, knowing that the mountain 
would probably give the first intimation by clouded summit 
of the wished-for rain. He perhaps chose for his prayers a 
moment when such indications were visible. The shower 
however which followed was considered by the Hellenic 
strangers, collected in the plain below him, not as a conse- 
quence of natural phenomena, but of his entreaties. Thus 
a coincidence was converted into a cause; and Adacus the 
King of Aigina became the Son of Jove. 

There is another argument to establish the identity of the 
summit of Oros with the site of the Temple of the 
Panhellenian Jove. 

It is well known to have been the practice of some 
Christians to modify the objects of heathen adoration 
rather than to destroy them. The stream of Paganism was 


1 Theophrast. de Signis pluv. p. 149. éay ev Aiyivn ém) Tov Ads Tod 
‘EAAaviou vepéAn Kabi(ntar, ws Ta TOAAG VOwp ylyverar 
2 See Grose’s Local Proverbs. arts. Yorkshire and Leicestershire. 
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thus taught to glide into a Christian channel with a soft and 
easy current. When temples became churches, and deities 
and heroes were displaced by saints and martyrs, there was 
generally some analogy, which regulated the process of 
substitution.’ 

From the frequency of such examples we may argue the | 
identity of Oros and the Panhellenium. 

The Panhellenian Mount was consecrated in the pagan 
creed of Aigina by the tradition that Avacus had prayed on 
its summit, and obtained a shower from heaven in answer to 
his prayer. The mountain now called Oros has on its 
vertex a small chapel, the foundations of which are con- 
structed of huge blocks in a style of very ancient masonry. 
This chapel is dedicated to the Prophet Elias. A more 
appropriate successor than Elias could not have been 
devised in the room of Alacus, to occupy the consecrated 
fabric standing on this hill. 

For while the Pagan might assert * 67. Aiaxos r@ TavehAnvio 
Aut Ovoas kai evédpevos tiv ‘Eddada yay éoinoev veoba, that 
Atacus having sacrificed and prayed to Panhellenian Jove 
caused the rain to fall upon Greece, the Christian assured 
him, on a * much higher authority, 671 Hdias mpoonvéaro 
kat 6 ovpavds veTov Edwxe, Kal ) yn EBAdoTHTE TOY Kapmov adTis, 
that Elias prayed, and the heavens gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her fruit. The foundations just noticed of the 
small Chapel of Elias, may perhaps be vestiges of the 
ancient Temple of Panhellenian Jove. 

On the western side of this mountain at its roots are 
some considerable remains of antiquity. They are probably 
the vestiges of the peribolus and Temple of Aphaea, the 


1 See the instances in Middleton’s Letters from Rome, p. 163. Mr. 
Blunt’s Vestiges, p. 91; and his Reformation, p. 13. 
2 Pausan. ii, 29. 3 Kpist. St. James, v. 18. 
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Dictynna of Agina,' which Pausanias saw in lis way from 
the city of AZgina to the Panhellenian Mount. A church 
now stands upon the site of the temple. It is dedicated to 
Ai Asomatos. An old column was formerly cased in the 
walls of this church, and now lies on the western side of the 
building. Engraved upon this column, in the direction of 
its length, is the following inscription : . 


HOSTOAAAAAMANEOEKE 
DIAOSTRATOS:ESTONVMAVTO! 
PATRI AE TO! TENO ALAMO 
DOON ONVMA 
that is, in an elegiac distich, 
Os 79’ &yadp’ avéOnke, Birdotpatds ear’ vu adits, 

Tarp) 5¢ TH Thyvw Aauodday divuuc. 

Philostratus set up this sculptur’d Stone, 

Such was his name ; His Sire’s Demophoon. 

This inscription affords, perhaps, the earliest specimen of 
the occurrence of AZolo-Doric forms, in a monument of 
this nature, with the exception of the Elean inscription. 

On returning towards the modern city, we pass a site on 
the western coast of the island called Marathéna. Here, in 
the church of S. Michael, is a marble slab, which proves 
that the temple of Apollo, noticed by Pausanias in his ~ 
description of Aigina, was not far from this spot. 


HOROZ 
TEMEVM O% 
APOAAQVY Oz 
ros EIAQNOT 


Boundary of the sacred precinct of Apollo and Neptune, 


1 See Miller Mginetica, p. 163. Heyne Excurs. Virg. Cir. 220. 295. 
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The temple of Neptune, to which it was contiguous, 
probably obtained its site here, from its connexion with the 
harbour, now called. Pertica, which is about a mile to the 
north of this spot. 

Near this place is a small chapel. Its interior is gloomy, 
the light being derived from the door only (as was usually 
the case in the old Greek temples), and from one small 
lamp which burns dimly near the Sacred Picture by which 
the chapel is hallowed and adorned. 

There is a road of recent construction from the port of 
Pertica to the town of A‘gina: the distance is about three 
miles. On our arrival there in the evening we find the 
streets and quay in a state of confusion. A large detach- 
ment of irregular troops had quartered themselves here, 
where they are said to have made themselves compensation 
for the retrenchment of their pay, from the resources of the 
Greek mint, which is now worked at Aigina, as it was 
formerly in the age of Pheidon. A company of Greek 
regulars (raxrixoi) has just arrived here, with the view of 
dislodging the others, who are determined not to retreat. 
The regulars are without pay as well as their opponents, 
and it is supposed that a fray will take place between them: 
and to prevent a disturbance, an order has been issued that 
all the inhabitants should retire to their homes. 


We embark the next morning for Nauplia. 
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APPENDIX. 
pays 
Tue following details with respect to recent discoveries 


at Athens, and the condition of that capital, are from a 
letter by Coartes Hore Bracesrines, Ksq. 





Aturns, April 25th, 1836, 
My Dear Sir, 


My answer to your inquiries as to the newly- 
discovered objects of interest at Athens, will not, I fear, 
give any high idea of the exertions which have been made 
or the success which has rewarded them. Here, indeed, 
these discoveries are hailed with delight, not only for their 
own importance, but as the firstfruits of a rich harvest ;— - 
here, too, where the difficulty of digging down even to the 
surface of the earth is seen, and the small sums which can 
be appropriated to research, known, every allowance is made. 
Nor do we expect, after so many eras of pillage as Athens 
has passed through, to come at once upon such treasures as 
have been raised from the remains of a Roman bath or an 
imperial villa. Yet the antiquities of Athens now under 
investigation have their great and peculiar interest—they 
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belong to an earlier epoch—and are parts of one great 
whole. The excavations in the Acropolis, conducted by 
Dr. Ross, have been carried toa depth of twenty or twenty- 
five feet below the surface of the soil, on the south side of 
the Parthenon. Venetian casemates and Turkish subter- 
ranean galleries have been pierced through, and the founda- 
tions of the great temple laid bare on one side, and the 
Cimonian walls on the other. It is intended to reduce the 
ground generally to its original level round the temple, and 
in this process to move the earth ten or fifteen feet deep. 
Not only have the vast masses brought for erecting the 
Parthenon (but unused on account of defects) been found 
strewn about, but the workshop of the Parthenon has been 
found, that is, drums of columns of Pentelic marble lying in 
huge masses of chippings of marble, and fragments left by 
the hammer and the chisel; nay more, some blocks have 
been discovered which belonged to the old Hecatompedon, 
and a number of bronze, pottery, and marble fragments, 
together with burnt wood, at a level below the above-named 
marble chippings, which can be attributed only to an era of 
distinction preceding the erection of the unrivalled fane we 
now see, namely, the Persian invasion. A very spirited 
horse’s head, in a style intermediate between that of the 
Aigina and Parthenon reliefs, and the relievo of a fish, 
appear to be undeniable remains of the older temple; and a 
vast variety of beautiful bronze-work vases, helmets, utensils, 
little figures, handles of vases, attest the advanced state of — 
the arts at that remote period. I was particularly struck 
with a bronze Minerva, about ten inches high, finished with 
all the minute taste of the best specimens from Pompeii. 
A large collection of terracotta fragments, lamps, vases, and 
architectural ornaments, was also found at the sub- Parthenon 
depth, if 1 may so express it. Among these is a patera of 
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the lightest and finest material, with exquisite figures in 
dark brown. But the most interesting of these remains are 
the painted figures and heads (some of which retain their 
colours, and represent the Greek costumes of this day), and 
especially the fragments of columns, triglyphs, and capitals, 
which still retain their original colours, blue, red, and the 
brightest ultra-marine. One capital in the Theseum, and 
many vestiges about the Erechtheum, show that the temples 
were in part coloured, but no proof has been given, before 
the discovery of these primitive Attic remains, that bright 
and highly contrasted colours were used generally on marble 
edifices. On the edge of a fragment of a vase, taken from 
the lowest pit, I remarked in very ancient characters the 
word AQEMAIAS. Six pieces of the frieze, three of 
which are well preserved, are now to be found about the 
Parthenon: two of them seem to be the work of inferior 
artists, but one (the subject of which is two priests and an 
assistant leading two bulls to sacrifice) is a relief equal to 
any of those of which the Parthenon has been plundered. 
One only of the metopes, a most spirited piece, is to be 
found, besides the much injured ones still in their places. 
The great discovery of the day is the long lost temple of 
the WineiEss Victory, seen by Wheler, and subsequently 
blown up and enclosed in a Turkish bastion. It is not of 
the Doric order, as that traveller asserts, but of beautiful — 
Ionic, the columns about fifteen feet high, and fluted: four 
columns stand on the front, and four on the back; the sides 
of the cella being in line with the external columns. The 
whole is of Pentelic marble, and finely finished: the position 
is exactly that specified by Pausanias, on the 8S. W. angle of 
the Acropolis, on the right as you ascend to the Propylea, 
turning the 8. W. wing of which this exquisite little temple 
fronts your right hand. Parts of all the columns of this 


be 
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temple have been found, several entire with their capitals, 
and these, with the walls of the cella, and most of the 
entablatures have been replaced, and will have a grand effect 
as soon as the scaffolding is removed. The reliefs of its 
frieze are very bold and spirited, and tolerably preserved : 
the subjects are supposed to be the Athenian victory over 
the Amazons, and that over the Persians at Marathon. 
Nearly the whole frieze has been discovered, except the four 
pieces in the British Museum. Two very fine pieces of 
relief, about three feet high, have been found near the 
Victory Temple: they do not appear to have belonged to it 
—the subject is a bull led by three winged Victories. 

~ The Erechtheum has not yet been opened, nor has the base 
of the great statue of Minerva been sought for; but between 
these points the passage and steps cut in the rock have been 
laid open, which led from the Acropolis to the city through. 
the grotto of Aglauros, through which subterranean passage 
the canephoree probably bore the sacred baskets from 
Minerva Polias to the gardens of Venus. (Pausan. Attic. 
Ci 27s) . 

Within a very few weeks two sarcophagi have been dis- 
covered near the modern mint, which have excited much 
interest. They are not of the first style of art, but yet 
possess bold and elaborate reliefs: the one, wreaths and 
lions’ heads—the other, two lions drinking from a vase, and 
a Bacchanal of dancing infants. A skeleton was found in 
the former, which is thought to belong to the early Christian 
era. A third sarcophagus found in the same neighbourhood 
contains three objects of great interest; a sistrum, an 
incense-box, and a vase, all of silver. The vase is about ten 
inches high, and resembles a cream-jug of the last century ; 
the box is octagonal, and about four inches in diameter. 
The owner of these objects has very reasonably been named 
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a priest of Isis, and is consequently but a modern among 
the ancients. 

The mint above mentioned (which, after all, is not to be 
a mint, but a bank, it is said), with the royal stables, a 
hospital, and a barrack, are the only public buildings of 
consequence yet erected; but the new palace, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid by the King of Bavaria two 
months since, is the object of first attention among the 
modern improvements. No less than three sites had been 
previously fixed on, much to the dismay of successive specu- 
lators in land; this last, however, seems by general assent 
allowed to be the best: and the actual building of the palace 
has placed the minds of landed proprietors and strect- 
projectors at ease on the subject. The spot chosen is just 
without the old Bobonistra Gate, where the inscription to 
Hadrian remains, in a line between Lycabettus and the 
Olympieum, and on an eminence overlooking the town, the 
Hymettian chain and the gulf. The front of the building, 
which is to be adorned by a portico of Pentelic marble, faces 
_ the Acropolis, that is, is about S.S.W. Gardens and a 
square are to connect the palace with the town. The plan, 
which embraces two quadrangles, is handsome and com- 
modious, without being extravagant. Norare the Athenians 
the less pleased with it because it is to be executed at the 
King’s private expense. The King of Bavaria is said to 
have contributed munificently : to him, indeed, and to his 
talented architect, Professor Gartner, the whole honour of 
the palace belongs. Many large houses have been erected 
within the last year, and buildings are going on with such 
spirit, that the price of ground in good situations far exceeds 
the sum which could have been calculated on: 300/. was 
lately given for about half an acre, and an adjoining piece 
has just been sold at the rate of 1200/. or 13007. an acre. 

ip 
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This is at a distance from the commercial streets, where 
enormous prices are obtained for the square yard of frontage- 
eround. Three great streets have been some time since 
opened—the Adrian, Athena, and Aolus streets—all of 
which now assume a regular appearance; and though the 
dilatory system of some parties, and want of zeal and funds 
to overcome difficulties, have as yet prevented the opening 
of many of the minor communications, yet an attentive 
observer remarks the huge masses of grey walls and rubbish 
disappear by little and little, crooked encumbered lanes 
become straight, and wherever two or three good houses 
are built, walls are thrown back, and a street of twenty feet 
wide appears. The style of building is rather modern 
German than anything else; neither the picturesque (and 
in this climate agreeable) Turkish house nor the Italian 
colonnade is seen; happily the English red brick is also 
absent. The solidity of the walls of rough limestone, which 
are carried only two stories high, compensates in some 
measure for the rough manner in which they are finished. 
Many of the common houses are built after the Constan- 
tinople fashion—an upper story of wood-work filled up by 
dried bricks on a basement of broad stone walls. On the 
whole, considering the necessary want of funds, taste, good 
practical architects, and workmen who have any knowledge 
of their art, the appearance of the new buildings is highly 
creditable. I should have mentioned before, that the walls 
of the old town were pulled down last spring, which gives 
the place a much better appearance. The town is now 
spread out in a fan-shape to the north of the Acropolis, and 
its diameters may be a mile and a mile and half: the popu- 
lation probably does not yet exceed 15,000. One peculiarity 
of Athens is the number of its churches, which are said to 
exceed 800; with few exceptions they are in ruins. Such 
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a fine opportunity for making open and planted squares will, 
I trust, not be lost, when the dispute between the munici- 
pality and the Government as to the right of property in 
these churches shall have been settled. The supply of: 
water brought into the town by the ancient aqueducts is 
abundant and excellent. When the town advances, no 
doubt many useful and beautiful fountains will vie with those 
of Rome or Naples. At present the Turkish fountains only 
are used; and as the Hymettian and Pentelic quarries of 
marble have not yet been re-opened it may be as well that 
no attempt should be made at present to adorn the Grecian 
city in this respect.’ In connection with modern Athens, I 
must not omit Peirzus, where several large houses have 
been built; some good streets, flanked by low but respect- 
able dwellings, have already been completed. A. large 
custom-house has been built, and a quay and lazaretto are 
in immediate contemplation; the population may be about 
1500. Though trade cannot be said to flourish at the 
Peirzus, yet it has become a bustling place. Besides the 
small coasting vessels which crowd the harbour four or five 
brigs and as many schooners are generally at anchor in the 
ancient Aphrodisian port. Four or five men-of-war frequently 
lie in the Peirzeus together, nor is any great difficulty found 
by such heavy frigates as the American Constitution or the 
British Portland in passing the narrow entrance where the — 
Lions, now at Venice, crowned the pier-heads. The vestiges, 
considered those of the Salaminian trophy and sarcophagus 
of Themistocles, still give interest to the outer point, 
and on the next (inwards) the remains of the famous 
Admiral Miaulis are laid. A most interesting ceremony 
took place on the occasion of his obsequies, and a national 


1 Some blocks from the Pentelic quarry have been brought to Athens, 
since the above was written. 
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monument is to be erected over the remains of this modern 
Themistocles. 

The little dock-yard at Poros is in a promising state: 
eight or ten small vessels and gun-boats are in commission, 
and form excellent guardacostas. A change of ministers has 
lately taken place, and all the offices are not yet disposed of: 
most of the employés are Greeks, and there is every reason 
to hope that a public system of business will be adopted, 
which may prevent intrigues and overcome jealousies which 
must injure this country. Nor will, I conceive, the decrees, 
which have been, from their non-efficiency, the ridicule of 
every one, be persistedin. The great difficulty is to obtain 
here practical results rapidly: while some diplomats write 
“‘rapports’’ and orders; the Greeks talk and promise; 
both seem equally averse from doing. Of all the difficulties 
with which the Government have to contend, that of not 
having obtained a moral influence from the high principle 
and worthy intentions of its “ personnel,” is what strikes an 
Englishman most. The courts of justice are, it is said, well 
filled by Greeks, who are learning to act on the code of 
Maurer, and the trial by jury is conducted with regularity 
and efficiency, and is becoming popular.’ Though the 
capital is of course infested by the low and vicious population 
of many nations (which is never wanting in such towns), in 
the country peace and security may be said to reign; the 
peasantry enjoy their possessions in quietness, and have 
been gradually improving their condition; the want of 
capital among proprietors has been a great check to this. 
Nevertheless, one enters no village where either fresh land 


1 The oath is administered in these courts with much more solemnity 
than in ours. The presiding Judge rises, and himself repeats the form to 
the witness who stands directly before him, with his hand on the Gospels. 
Every one in the Court stands up meanwhile. 
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has not been brought into cultivation, or vineyards planted. 
When the National Bank, which is to be’ put in action by 
an English Company in two months, has supplied capital on 
landed security, agriculture must advance rapidly ; but it is 
much to be wished that the judgment and experience of 
foreigners were called in to assist, and the richer productions 
aimed at. I have seen most of the richer parts of Greece, 
and have been lately over the lovely and fertile island of 
Eubcea, where nature seems to have united the forests, 
snows, and waters of Switzerland, to the richness and 
variety of Greece. From the inquiries I have made, and 
the experience of some most intelligent resident Gentlemen, 
Greek and foreign, I am convinced that a well-educated 
Englishman may lay out his capital there to greater advan- 
tage than in Canada or Australia; he may live on his 
estate, and make ten per cent. on it immediately, and if he 
buys with judgment, will have every prospect of very shortly 
doubling that amount of interest. An English farmer will 
prefer places where his language is spoken, but for an 
educated young man, who can learn Greek, and feels some 
interest in the beauty, history, and climate of Greece, as 
well as in the intelligent society of its Capital, (which is 
within easy reach from any part of that island) who is 
willing to attend to the details of land-management, and 
can feel enjoyment from extent of domain: I must say, that 
such a one emigrating, with a capital of not less than 15004. 
or 2000/. has every prospect of a happy and useful life here, 
and with (as it seems to me) fewer sacrifices than he would 
have to make in Canada. Notwithstanding all delays in 
her path, I can only see for Greece success in the future. 


1 This scheme has been hitherto suspended in consequence of the parties 
in England not being satisfied with the terms allowed them as fixed by 
Count Armansperg, and approved by the Council of State, (May 1837.) 
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However great the difficulties of her government, and the 
inferiority of her situation, compared with European states, 
yet we cannot forget how rapid and how great has been her 
rise, not only from slavery, but from a war of destruction; 
and bearing this in mind we shali more fairly judge of her 
powers for happiness. The paltry rebellion, near Missolonghi, 
which never boasted of more than 300 men, has been put 
down by the light’ troops sent there, and the robbers on 
the Turkish frontier have received some severe checks and - 
well-deserved punishment for the blackmail they collected in 
the winter. 

We have just bought the ground for the Protestant chapel, 
but in consequence of the delay in the business we shall now 
defer till autumn the erection of the building. By then 
I trust we shall have completed our subscription, and be 
enabled to demand the government-money. The Protestant 
cemetery on the Ilissus has lately been completed and 
planted with cypresses. You will have ere this received 
Pittakys’ book by Mrs. Hill, who is gone alone to America 
on the business of the Mission. Mr. Hill?is well, and 
desires to be remembered to you; his schools are flourishing. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
C. H. BRacEBRIDGE, 


1 Five of the ancient Chiefs or Capitani of the war of freedom com- 
manded these troops ; Tzavellas (a hero of Missolonghi and now Aide-de- 
Camp to the King) Mammouris, Grivas, Vassos and Tzongas ; who not only 
restrained the licence of their Irregulars, but forgot long existing jealousies 
in the common cause of their country. 

2 The author of this volume cannot allow the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill to appear on this page without at the same time recording his obli- 
gations to them. It was to their kindness at Athens in 1833, at a time 
and in a place which offered little prospect of such good offices, that he 
was indebted for the alleviation of an illness which was brought on by a 
journey into Beeotia and Phocis, during a winter of remarkable severity. 
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May 5, 1837. 
My Dear Stir, 


I sHatt gladly avail myself of the opportunity which 
you offer me, of adding a few lines to my ietter of the 25th 
of April, 1836. Well do I remember the cloudless sky, the 
genial warmth, the waving green corn, and the mountain 
flowers, which bore witness to an Attic spring-time on that 
day. Those only who have “lived beneath the azure morn” 
‘ of Hellas 


(Smogo yAavKay vatovow bm ae) 


can conceive the effect of its lucid atmosphere on the animal 
spirits, particularly at that season. The harvest was how- 
ever not an abundant one in Attica; from the want of 
sufficient rain in March not only were the crops of corn 


seanty, but 
‘¢The flowery hill Hymettus with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur * * *” 


did not yield its usual tribute of sweets to its indigenous 
swarms. Their productive labour failed and their numbers 
were not augmented.’ 


1 The bees in Greece are not destroyed when the honey is taken, and 
increase sometimes twofold each season. Beginning their labours at the 
end of April they continue them till November ; even through most of the 
winter many are seen on the wing, but they do not venture far from home. 
Water is essential to the bee, and during the working season they crowd 
the mouths of wells and the watering troughs, preferring the coldest and - 
purest water. The peasants are careful to place water in troughs or hollow 
stones that they may drink without danger, yet many hundreds are 
drowned as they refresh themselves in the evening after their labours 
**crura thymo plene.” 

At liquidi fontes et stagna virentia musco 
Adsint, et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus— 
In medium, seu stabit iners seu profluet humor, 
Transversas salices et grandia conjice saxa : 
Pontibus ut crebris possint consistere, et alas 
Pandere ad aestivum Solem, si forte morantes 
Sparserit, aut preceps Neptuno immerserit Eurus. 
VirGiL. Georg. iv. 18. 
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The richer lands and higher plains of Greece produced 
an average crop; indeed so great is the variety of soil and 
climate that one can hardly suppose that Greece could suffer 
generally at any time from dearth. The plains of Arcadia, 
for instance, are probably 2000 feet higher than those of 
Argos or Elis, and consequently the harvests are later. 
Indeed they differ, in some degree, in kind: Kalamboki, or 
maize, may more properly be called the staple produce of the 
lower plains than wheat—barley grows among the highest 
hills, on the lightest soils. Excellent tobacco is the result 
of the high temperature of the neighbourhood of Tiryns and 
Mycene, and the southern side of the Argolide near Lerna 
seems well adapted for cotton or mastic. There are few 
villages in Greece where a little of the former is not grown 
for domestic consumption. 

In May 1836, the King of Greece sailed for Ancona, but 
his protracted absence of nine months has been more than 
compensated by his marriage with one of the most amiable 
and sensible Princesses in Europe, a daughter of the Duke 
of Oldenburg by his first wife. Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm with which the King and Queen were received 
on landing (last February) at the Peireus. The royal 
proclamation on the King’s return was everywhere well 
received, and a mutual good feeling exists between the 


It seems probable that flowers have less saccharine matter in their farina 
than thyme, and that the farina itself is sooner dissipated : of the many 
varieties of honey that exist, that of Hymettus is still esteemed the best, 
an account of its high flavour of thyme. One little glen in Eubcea planted 
with rose trees by some whimsical or speculating Pasha, boasts a honey 
approaching in taste to conserve of roses—this, till the revolution, was 
monopolised by the ladies of the Seraglio. In Eubcea a strong spirit is 
distilled from honey—it is by no means unpleasant, and slightly resembles 
the Kirchwasser of the Black Forest. The Attic hives often produce from 
12 to 17lbs. of honeyeomb—the honey is chiefly exported to Constantinople, 
the wax used in the churches for tapers. 
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sovereign and his people. Soon after his arrival, King Otho 
conducted his Queen over the Acropolis, entering by the 
ancient approach through the Propylea. Mr. Pittakys, the 
present conservator of antiquities, 


“Egopos Tov *“ApxaoAoyixovd Movoelouv 


has achieved the long desired object of opening this entrance 
and clearing the beautiful columns from the huge masses 
which have been for centuries piled up between them so as 
to form a solid wall. The temple of the wingless Victory 
too, stands once more on the angle of the Acropolis rock. 

Many fragments and inscriptions and some few statues 
have been discovered during the past year, but nothing 
I believe of peculiar interest. 

The modern buildings of Athens and other principal 
towns have, in spite of apparent want of capital, advanced 
rapidly. Extensive districts of ruins have been pierced by 
regular streets of respectable, if not very expensive, houses. 
The town (with its rising palace) has now become a modern 
Capital, the fragments of the buildings of the last era form 
the exception to its general appearance, and seem left only 
as mementos of war and slavery, amidst the blessings of 
civilisation. 

At the Peirzus the spirited Sciotes, who have undertaken 
to build many houses and a church on the side of the 
harbour nearest Munichia, have already proceeded far in 
their enterprise. I believe that the peace of the whole of 
Greece has never been seriously disturbed during the past 
year. The laws have been impartially administered, and 
the trial by jury has taken still further hold of the opinions 
of a people, to whose institutions and feelings it is pecu- 
liarly adapted. From the time the King left the govern- 
ment in the hands of Count Armansperg, the policy of the 
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administration has been greatly criticised and its dilatory 
system much blamed. But it must nevertheless be con- 
fessed that some important measures have been proposed 
by him. The Council of State has discussed the budget of 
each department, and personally examined the Secretaries 
of State on the necessity of the intended disbursements. 
The expenditure of the State for 1833, 1834, 1835 has been 
published, as well as the estimates for 1836, which are 
carried to a great degree of minuteness. It has been shewn 
that the receipts of 1834 exceeded those of 1833 by nearly 
122,000/., and those of 1835 have again surpassed those of 
1834 by 90,0002., which is a pretty sure criterion of pros- 
perity, the chief taxes being laid on agricultural produce. 
Count Armansperg has signalised the last year of his 
administration by the establishment of Provincial Councils, 
a measure which is hailed as both wise and constitutional, 
since it tends to train the nation to the regular election of 
a national assembly, whose functions the Council of State 
provisionally fulfils. The Provincial Councils are chosen 
by electors whose rights are defined by the Act, which 
divided the whole of Greece into municipalities (S70), 
Thus, should a national assembly be chosen hereafter, both 
the mode of election will be familiar to the people, and 
there will be a class of persons conversant with the manage- 
ment of local business, who must therefore shortly become 
efficient senators. This measure may well make amends 
for certain obnoxious taxes, not very . constitutionally 
imposed by Count Armansperg, and several despotic acts 
towards the citizens of Athens, the town council of which 
had presumed to prepare an address, for the King’s expected 
return, not very flattering to the Government during his 
absence. It is said that at the moment Count Armansperg 
offered his congratulations to his Majesty on board the 
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British frigate, the King announced to him that he had 
abolished the office of Arch-Chancellor, presenting at the 
same time Mr. Rudhart as the future Prime Minister. A 
royal edict, in a few days afterwards, declared that the King 
had at last accepted the Count’s often proffered resignation. 

Mr. Rudhart is a German gentleman (a Franconian by 
birth) well known for his talents and success in life; many 
different opinions are entertained of his policy, which I 
shall forbear to trouble you with. 

The Editor of the Tachydromos, of March 13, very justly 
remarks, “If the abolition of the office of Arch-Chancellor 
had no other beneficial result, than that of bringing the 
Sovereign into more intimate relation with his ministers 
and Council of State, this alone, we think, would have been 
sufficient reason to congratulate the nation on the event. 
On Thursday last the King honoured the Council of State 
with his presence, on the occasion of its meeting for the 
examination of the budget for 1837, 


(Sia Thy ov(hTntW Tov mpotroAoyicuov Tov 1837.) 


This is the first time his Majesty has deigned to preside at 
the Council since its institution.” The King has thus 
broken his leading strings, and placed himself in a position 
to hear the truth. There are many members of the Council 
who both can and will speak with that simple freedom so’ 
characteristic of Greeks; and these men are well informed 
by correspondence of all that takes place in their country. 
There are many who are honest and patriotic, and though 
not perhaps well educated, they have much practical good 
sense and general information. 

Thus then I look to the prospects of Greece without 
fear: and though there has been much time lost, since the 
close of the war of freedom, amidst the heartless intrigues 
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of statesmen and the selfish projects or fanciful theories of 
ignorant adventurers, her rise has on the whole been rapid 
to the point at which she now stands ;’ and is likely to be 
accelerated, until she reaches a docran of intelligence and 
happiness worthy of her former fame. 

Greece has chosen for herself that form of government 
which, in the works of Plato, is lauded as the best?—a 
limited monarchy, which is suited to the genius of the 
people and the situation of the country. There is no dis- 
position among any party to find fault with it, or any reason 
to doubt of its success. A nation which has fought for 
existence under independent chiefs, possessed of more than 
feudal power, will not easily forget the necessity for a 
sovereign will and unity of action. 

I cannot conclude better than with the last paragraph 
of King Otho’s proclamation on his return, dated the 26th 
Feb. 1837. ‘The throne and the people are inseparable. 
Place your trust in me, O Greeks, as I place mine in you, 
Then will your happiness and intelligence be alike aug- 
mented, and the formation of our new institutions will 
have a happy result. Our children and future genera- 
tions will turn their eyes upon us, and upon our common 
labours, and bless us for them.’’* May the great Powers 
of Europe never desert a youthful monarch and a gallant 
people in their pursuit of happiness. Those who speak 
the Greek language still inhabit some of the fairest pro- 
vinces of the world, and will soon begin to thirst after the 
blessings of law and freedom, which they see so near 


1 See Mr. Finlay’s pamplet on ‘‘The Hellenic Kingdom, 1836.” 

2 Movapxia rolvuy Cevxcion wiv ev ypdumacw Gyabois ots védmous 
Aéyouey aplorn mac@v.—Aar. Morir. 302, e. 

3 ‘O Opdvos Kal 6 Aads elvar adiaxdpiota, * * * EumorevOare “EAAnves 
els ut, Kadds ey eis eoas eumiorévoual, Kal TéTe H evdaimovia, Kal 7 
voepa udppwois bre meyaduvO7, Kat Td oiKoddunua vewy Bécmoleriav 
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them: we may hope that the time is not very far distant 
when civilisation, advancing gradually eastward, may 
achieve a bloodless conquest’ in those realms which a 
Grecian army once tore from the grasp of the Despot of 
the East. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
C. H. BraceBripae. 


OéAer AdBer Td evruxXés Tov mépas. "EvAoyovvTes OéAouvy oTpéper mpds TO 
kowdy Mas tovro épyov, mpds ‘Huas A’téus Ta Téxva Mas Kat bau ai 
émepxomevan yeveal TA BAEUMaTa Twr. 

"Ev A@jvais 


1 
Thy = eBpovapiov 1837, 


OOON. 


1 The following Newspapers are named in the advertisement of a Reading 
Room at Athens, February 1837 : 


1. 6 Swrhp in Greek and French. 
2. n ’A@nva Greek, 
3. 4 ’EAtls Greek and German. 
4, h Avaryévynbeioa Greek and French. 
5. 6 Taxvdpduos Greek and French. 
6. 4 Tay AyyeAiov Greek, for advertisements only. 
7. % Bach Greek. 
8. % *Ipis Greek, 
9. 6 KAerrhs Greek, 
10. 6 *Eumopikds “Ayyedos Greek, ship news and advertisements. 
PERIODICALS, 
1. 6 Ocearhs. 
_ 2. 7 Tpédodos. 
3. 6 AckAntids. 
4. 7 ’AvOoAoyla Tév Kowwpedav Tyacéwr. 


THE END. 
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